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I, DEVELOPING A LITERATE SOCIETY 

As we reflect on the pas^ '^cade, meuined exploration of the moon 
was probably the most romeuit: 1 aspect of this technological age. 
However, our age of technology .as produced a sense of rapid cheuige 
not simply evolving euround the sciences but permeating every facet of 
our educational system. For example, consider the following excerpt 
from a I966 eurticle in the Setn Fretncisco Chronicle — an article already 
over five years old: 

At the Oakland Elementeu:y School in Pittsburgh, some 
youngsters learn to use earphones before they can hold a 
pencil properly. Their school has none of the traditional 
classes or textbooks, they teach themselves with tape 
recorders, film, eind special work sheets. 

In Los Angeles, computer programs are being aeveloped 
to help youngsters make more intelligent career choices. 

Blind children may learn faster by listening to lessons 
in 'compressed speech,' which greatly speeds up the normal 
wordage rate. 

These are some of the fruits of the new research boom 
in the nation's schools. .. new centers will bring together 
classroom teachers, scholars from universities, and experts 
from industry to find better ways to teach*. ^ 

To the reading-leuiguage teacher, the dynamic changes in our society 
provide not only a challenge but an awesome responsibility. Undoubtedly, 
our primary task consists of guiding the development of children's 
communication skills for use in the present and immediate future. At 
the same time, the children in our classrooms are the Eisenhowers, 
Kennedys, and Martin Luther Kings of the future — children for the moment, 
but individuals destined to assume leadership roles within the next 
three or four decades. Thus, in addition to our primary task^we also 
have the responsibility to consider learning strategies and attitudes 
which will enable these potential leaders to be visionaries as well as 
realists, adaptable to the inevitable changes continuing to occur in 
our society. 

Although most primary-grade children will not evolve into leaders, 
each child is an individual whose early language learning may help him 
achieve a varying degree of success or failure. "The right to read" is 
a phrase frequently heard at national and state levels; and the use of 
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this phrase is undoubtedly prompted by the widely quoted statistics that 
one of every four students has significant difficulty with reading and 
that approximately 50 percent of the pupils in large urban school 
systems read below expected age-grade norms. 

Observing the adult population, we see all too clearly the failure 
of our educational system. Approximately 15 percent of American adults 
read at the fourth grade level or below; an additional 25 percent do 
not reach sixth grade standards. In other words ^ approximately kO percent 
of American adults are not able to function above the reading level we 
expect from the average tweLve-year old student * 

It seems almost redundant to state that our goals and priorities 
need drastic revision. One has merely to read the newspaper in any 
urban center to realize that we are constantly confronted with budget 
crises in the schools, failure of school bonds, cut-backs in the U. S. 
Office of Education budget, and reduced funding for research and 
development of innovative reading-language programs. Thus, in the world's 
richest nation 5 we pay lip-service to catchy phrases such as "the right 
to read*' while simultemeously following policies inevitably producing a 
future adult population with the same reading-langt^aige handicaps found in 
the present adult population. We berate poverty in a land of affluence 
and flail aimlessly at heady topics such as "welfare reform"; even tboiigh 
we have been enlightened enough to place child labor laws in our statutes, 
we provide ^0 percent of the adult population with the reading-language 
competence of a twelve-year-old child and then sit back in amazement, 
wondering why these individuals fail to meet the educational Job 
requirements of a technological society. 

The teacher is obviously the most crucial agent for effecting change 
in students' proficiency. However, as Heilman points out: 

\ 

Two major sources of waste in American education are: 
first, the failure thus far to devise an effective framework 
in which elementary teachers, at the Ipcal level, can meet 
together as professionals and share ideas and effective 
teaching procedures; and second, the very meagre tredning 
which potential teachers of reading receive in presently ' ' 
existing teacher training programs. This totally inadequate 
preparation for an efxtremely difficult and complicated 
teaching role would seem to make it mandatory that highly 
effective in-service training programs be developed to fill 
this veiy obvious need. The common format of in-service 
training has proved, however, to be totally inadequate to 
meet the needs of teachers and school systems. Short term 
reading conferences and highly standardized 'field courses in 
reading^ have had little impact on the serious problem of 
reading Instruction in American schools.^ \ 
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After exEunining the problem with a group of experimental euid control 
group teachers, Heilraan concludes: 

1, One of the more significeuit findings of this study 
is that, given a proper climate for learning arid sharing 
ideas , teachers will work cooperatively to upgrade the 
effectiveness of their teaching euid the level of teaching 
in the community. A related finding was that the teachers 
involved in this^ study demonstrated a surprisingly- large 
array of teaching techniques and classroom learning activities 
which were 'new' to their teaching colleagues in the same 
community. ' 

2. While the meem reading achievement of all pupils 
taught by the experimental group teachers did not differ 
significantly from that of pupils taught by control group 
teachers, the differences that were foiind favored pupils 
taught by the experimental group teachers on nine out of 

, ten measures. In-service training which resulted in 

teacher awareness of sex differences in leeurning to read 
appears to have evoked classroom practices which tended 
to enhance the performance of boys. 



Johnson is equally pessimistic regarding the standard procedures used 
to effect teacher change. Citing the fact that the schools themselves 
are bureaucratic institutions tending to inhibit change, he states that 
removing teachers from the> school, giving them special training, eind then 
returning them to the school is em ineffective approach because this 
procedure "ignores the ireyerpersonal relationships and the norms and 
and values of the organization of which the individuals axe a part."^ 
Although possibly a minority, some educators have therefore favored 
a teacher-training program similar to the DELTA model, i.e., a program 
with an on -site location designed to effect teacher change within the 
school setting rather than by courses or special study in a university 
setting remote from problems encountered in the day-to-day teaching 
situation. 




3. A number of teachers indicated that cheuiges in 
philosophy, use of new techniques, and attitudes related 
to personal responsibility for continued professional 
growth will operate beyond the time limit encompassed 
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In addition (or perhaps as a corollary) to the problem of 
effecting teacher change is the fact that programs dealing with 
literacy — particularly those dealing with pre-school and primary-grade 
reading -language instruction — have generally been inadequate in 
meeting the needs of various minority segments of our population. 
Little emphasis is given to the specific language competence each 
youngster brings to the classroom, and it is certainly not uncommon 
for. a teacher speaking standard dialect to '^correct" a child speak- 
ing nonstandard dialect, failing to realize that the child is using 
a c onsistent grammatical structure evolving from his own letnguage 
environment * Thus, one crucial aspect of devising a successful 
reading-language program is to consider and utilize the child's 
total language performance in formulating the basis for his reading 
instruction • Furthermore, too little recognition has been given to 
the social and regional variations of language euid their relationship 
to social and cultural factors, creating iinportant omissions in 
curriculum development and teacher training — omissions tending to 
alienate minority group members from our cultural, economic, and 
educational systems. 

Nature of the P roblem 

Among educators there is general acceptance that oral language, 
written language, and reading are the primary vehicles for learning 
and communicating ideas. The acquisition of reading-language skills 
and the subsequent acquisition of knowledge are two of the most cinicial 
factors which determine one's role in society, the scope of one's 
influence in his own regional or social group, and one's upward mobility 
when confronted with new opportunities. It is also generally accepted 
that the American people are devoted to a public school system in which 
everyone shares a wide reuige of experience and obtains the skills and 
knowledge necessary to further his education etnd to advance through 
our political, social, and economic systems at a pace dependent upon his 
inheren-^. talents and capabilities. 

However, our stated principles are frequently devoid of substance, 
euid the problems in our current educational system result from the 
myriad of conflicts, paradoxes, and contradictions in the foregoing 
premises. In the same context, because reading-language development, 
as the pivotal vehicle for participating in the educational process, 
has failed to reach full potential in a large nmber of children, the 
educational progress of these children has been significantly retarded • 
Education has usually focused on the disadvantaged or culturally deprived 
status of the children — often causing the teacher to assume that the 
problem is solely one of social and emotional deficit rather thein 
social and emotional difference and the need to acquire reading and 
language skills and to develop cognitive abilities. 
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Guide Questions 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion and the related research 
literature, a series of guide questions were develop'Sd to focus the 
content and process of Project DELTA on the needs of urbetn children, 
with special concern for minority group youngsters. 

1. What gain in reading comprehension achievement could be expected 
for children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications in 
grade one, grade two, and grade three? 

2. What gain in word analysis achievement could be expected for 
children in different ethnic eind socio-economic classifications in 
grade one, grade two, and grade three? 

3. What gain in listening comprehension achievea?ent could be expected 
for children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications in 
grade one, grade two, and grade three? 

What gain in reading readiness achievement could be expected for 
children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications in 
kindergarten and grade one? 

5. What achievement patterns are present for reading comprehenaion, 
word analysis, and listening comprehension achievement scores for 
children in different ethnic classifications in grade two and grade three? 

6. As measured by average words per communication unit, what gain in 
oral language growth could be expected for children in different ethnic 
and socio-economic classifications? 

7. As measured by average words per communication unit, what gain in 
gain in written language growth could be expected for children in 
different ethnic and socio-economic classifications? 

8* As measured' by the DELTA Oral Language Observational Scale, 
what gain in oral language growth could be expected for children 
in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications? 

9. As measured by the DELTA Written Language Observational Scale, 
what gain in written language growth could be expected for children 
in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications? 
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During the planning stage of Project DELTA, the following exploratory 
questions were also formulated for the purpose of examining relationships 
between measures of language perfomance, examining relationships between 
ethnic group classifications and children's performance on language and 
self -concept assessment instruments, and studying questioning levels and 
strategies used by teachers in the project. 

1. What relationship exists between various measures of oral auid 
written languetge performance? 

2. What relationship exists between ethnic classification and 
performance on the standard and nonstandard dialect features of the 
Listening Comprehension Inventory? 

3. What relationship exists between ethnic classification and 
performance on the Phonological Spelling Inventory? 

What relationship exists between ethnic classification and 
performance on the standard and nonstandard dialect features of the 
Language Preference Inventory? 

5. What relationship exists between ethnic classification and 
performance on the I AM Self-Concept Assessment instrument? 

6. As identified by the DELTA Taxonomy, what questioning levels and 
strategies are used by teachers in classroom instruction? 

Related to implementing the process and content of the program, the 
following guide questions served to direct the discussion of the 
auramative data of Project DELTA, 

1. What process similarities were noted in the development and 
implementation of each of the five strands constituting the model? 

2. What characteristics should an effective strand leader possess 
to aid in developing the model in the local school? 

3. What teacher characteristics were observed to be most helpful and least 
helpful in formulating the strand and in implementing the model? 

k. What skills and content should be included in an in-service 
education model in the local school? 

5. How can the skills and content be most effectively implemented 
in the local school? 
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6. What role should parent involvement play in the development 
of the model? 

7. What key factors should te considered in transferring strand 
skills and content from one group of teachers to another? 

8. What values and limitations were present in moving the pre- 
service teacher education reading-language course from the University 
to the primary-school site? 



I 



! 
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II. BACKGROUND OF PROJECT DELTA> SITE SELECTION, MP PROGRAM DESIGN 
Brief Overviev of the Project 

/ 

Project DELTA was one of five nev, innovative reading-leuiguage 
programs funded in 1970-71 by the U.S. Office of Education. The basic 
premise of the project was that the most significant agent for educational 
change is the classroom teacher who must assume the final instructional V 
responsibility for implementing the curriculum and for assimilating new 
methods an.d technological developments into the educational system. 
Additionally, it was assumed that reading-leuiguage achievement gains 
stemming from Project DELTA would result from the development of 
instructional and performsLnce strands compatible with the individual 
child's needs within the context of his school, home^ and community* 

The essential function of the project was to design and develop a 
teacher-training model focusing on the needs of a wide range of pupils 
with specific emphasis on the inner-city child — a model which could then 
be transferred to other primary schools in a similar urban setting. 
Pre-service teacher training in reading-lar.guage development was also 
within the model design and was to be developed on-site. In conjunction 
with the teachers at Washington Elementary School (Berkeley , California), 
the project staff developed the five strands of the model: (l) oral and 
written language, (2) literature and self-concept, (3) comprehension and 
critical thinking, (U) decoding, and (5) parent participation. The 
research design of Project DELTA was considered basic in examining the 
impact of the model on pupil achievement. This research development 
aspect is of particular interest in that newly designed instruments and 
stimulus situations were used in conjunction with pre-post measurement 
on selected standardized tests. 

Selection of the City 

1 

Because it has some unique characteristics as wej.1 as several 
characteristics common to other urban centers, Berkeley, Csilifornia 
was selected as the target city for implementation of the Project DELTA 
program. 

In terms of uniqueness, Berkeley was the first city with a population 
over 100,000 to .completely desegregate its school system, with total 
desegregation from kindergarten through grade twelve completed in 
September of I968. During the past quarter century, the demographic 
changes in Berkeley have drsma^^iceLlly altered both the ethnic composition 
and the needs of the educational system — thereby creating many of the 
paradoxes end contradictions round in other urban centers. The following 
chart presents the 1968 emd 1970 ethnic cilassifi cations for Berkeley 
children. 



The acronym DELTA had symbolic significance in the design and scope of the 
project; i.e., the literal translation of Greek delta is door, in this case 
O a literacy door for children in the project. 
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Ethnic Composition of Student Population 
1968 1970 





H 


% 


N 


% 


Caucasian 


7,183 


U7.8 


7,259 


U8.7 


Negro 


6,665 


kk.3 


6,676 


hk.8 


Oriental 


1,167 


7.8 


950 


6.k 


American Indian 


19 


0.1 


18 


0.1 




15,03U 


100.0 


1U,903 


100.0 



Prior to desegregation, low achievement test scores were centered in 
those schools comprised mainly of Black or other minority group children; 
following desegregation, minority children were distributed among all 
schools in the district. A tabular summation of first grade reading 
achievement scores is presented below. 



Number and Percent of First-Graders Scoring in Lower Quartile 
(Publishers Norm) on Stanford Achievement Test in Reading 

Following Desegregation 1968-I969 



School 


Number of Pupils 
Tested 


Number in Lower 
Quart ile 


Percent in Lower 
Quartile 


1 


138 


73 


53 


2 


85 


U5 


53 


3 


87 


k9 


56 


k 


152 


87 


57 


5 


107 


hi 


38 


6 


86 


60 


70 


7 


66 


37 


56 


8 


171 


85 


50 


9* 


157* 


132* 


Qk* 


10 


13k 


9h 


70 


11 


ho 


22 


55 


12 


37 


20 


5U 




TOTAL 1260 




5956 (7^*5/1260) 



•Washington Primary School - Project DELTA site. 
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The fact that minority children with low achievement scores were 
distributed throughout the district undoubtedly made these students 
more conspicuous. And this fact in turn emphasized that a number of 
teachers, whose competencies were previously considered adequate, found 
themsleves searching for new instructional approaches and organizational 
schemes which might be more appropriate for the "culturally different" 
youngster. Few, however, had the training and experience necessary to 
analyze the specific learning difficulties of the under achieving child 
and to attack those difficulties directly. . 

Selection of the School Site 

Washington Elementary School was selected as the jsite for development 
of the DELTA teacher-training model. The choice resulted from a consideration 
of five factors: 

(1) Washington School is totally integrated. 

(2) Becaxise the school was used for University of California pre- 
service teacher training, the impact of the program would not be only 

on the regular Washington School staff but on the student teachers as well. 

(3) The principal and staff seemed receptive to the project and eager 
to help in its development and implementation. 

Washington School had a large basement' area which could readily be 
converted to an on-site headquarters so that the project could function 
on a daily ba^is with the school's staff and children; i.e., the project 
was in the community rather than in a University setting remote from the 
day-to-day problems in the school. ^ 

(5) The 1968-69 reading achievement scores for the school were by far 
the lowest of any primary school in the district, presenting a formidable 
challenge to both the Washington staff and the Project DELTA staff. 

Following the selection of the city and the on-site location, the 
research literature on reading and language development was carefully 
examined in order to derive implications serving as the basis for 
the formal program. (See Chapter IV. ) 
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Design of the Program 

The formal program was developed in accordance with two fundamental 
criteria: first, that components of the program be relevauit to the 
needs of the school population (students, teachers, community); £uid 
second, that each component have potential transfer value for use in a 
similar urban primary school setting. The major components of the 
formal program consisted of (l) knowledge and information derived from 
other academic disciplines, (2) formulation and orgauiization of 
curriculum and learning environment, and (3) performajnce competencies 
of classroom teachers. The developmental stages of Project DELTA and 
the formulation of the project strauids will be discussed under summative 
data in Chapter VII. 

1. Knowledge and Information Derived 
From Other Academic Disciplines 

Three bodies of knowledge have demonstrated significant potential 
in enhancing decision making in reading-language instruction for the 
inner-city child. These deal with the description of language, the 
principles of learning, and social group behavior and interactions (or 
some combination of these areas). For example, linguistics provides 
an objective examination of lauiguage and the way in which language is 
generated and used in human interaction. It also provides an understanding 
of the history and development of language with its many varieties and 
variations* Psychology is primeurily of value in identifying factors 
essential to providing optimal learning experiences for developing 
reading-language skills and processes. Sociology enables us to better 
understand group and individual behavior by focusing on the many 
elements influencing the child's interaction with his home environment, 
community groups, and the various individuals £uid groups in his school. 

Cross-disciplinary study also provides important implications for 
language skills instruction. Sociolinguistics is particularly valuable, 
enabling us to understand the consistent and regular language forms 
(phonology, grammar, and vocabulary) used ^ in veurious socio-ethnic groups. 
Since consistent language variations affect or might be expected to 
affect oral and written communication, this area deserves careful 
attention* 

A second area, social psychology, provides insight into factors 
influencing personality development. In the re a ding- language arts, our 
specific concern is related to the interests, attitudes, and values held 
by the individual child. This field is of unique veilue as we attempt 
to understand the goals and drives of young children and the ways we 
can enhance motivation in reading-language instruction. 
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A third area, psychoiinguistics , provides insight into language 
competence and performeuice , thereby leading to better understanding of 
leuiguage units and how these units relate to comprehension and production 
of leinguage in oral and vritten form. 

In attempting to derive and apply implications from related disciplines, 
a word of caution is in order: the structure described by the leuiguage 
scholar may differ markedly from the optimal structures actually used in 
the learning process by primary grade children. Therefore, one must 
critically examine the "fit" between the concepts and principles derived 
from a given discipline and the reality of individual learning behavior 
in the classroom. For example, knowledge oi' the specific characteristics 
differentiating Old English, Middle English, Early Modern, and Modern 
English may be of great value to scholars in these areas but will be of 
minimal value to the primary grade reading-languetge program.^ 

As a result of examining academic disciplines, the following 
areas received special emphasis in developing the training model: 

1. The study of basic leinguage concepts holding implications for 
understeinding children's language growth emd development (linguistics, 
psychoiinguistics ). 

2. The study of the interrelationship between the oral language 
system and the written language system (linguistics). 

3. The examination of syntactical elements producing distinct 

meaning changes within and across sentences (linguistics, psychoiinguistics). 

h. The study of dialect differences of significant value in 
reading-language instruction for teachers and children speaking standard 
and nonstandard English respectively (socio linguistics). 

5« The study of concept development and thinking strategies (psychology, 
psychdinguistics) . 

6. The examination of oral and written expressive forms through 
children's literature and through euialysis of samples of children's oral 
and written expression (arts of expression, linguistics). 

7- The study of socio-ethnic variables and school and community 
relationships (sociology, social psychology, socidinf^uistics )-. 



On the other hand, an understanding of the changing nature of language 
is of value in appreciation of regional or ethnic variationn of language 
and the function of "slang" used by yo\ingsters in particular social 
envorinments . 
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2. Formulation and Organization 

Of Ciirriculum and Leaiming Environment 

In formulating instructional concepts and objectives designed to 
meet needs of individual students and in applying background knowledge 
to develop various components of the reading-language curriculiim, 
gtiideline questions such as the following were used to stimulate 
discussion by the teachers participating in the program: 

What reading-language abilities and attitudes should be developed 
in the school? In a specific classroom? With a particular child? 

How can specific learning experiences be orgeuiized to result in' 
maximum achievement as well as maximum positive attitudes toward 
a reading-language program? 

How can the various aspects of communication skills development 

be sequenced and integrated for maximum achievement and attitudinal 

results? 

What teaching methods and techniques are of greatest value in 
developing specified reading-language abilities and attitudes? 

What resources (personnel, evailuation instruments, materials) are 
necessary for achieving the desired results? 

A major objective of Project DELTA was to encourage the Washington 
School staff to design optimal classroom learning conditions accounting 
for the "fit" between the child's background — including past learning 
experiences, conceptual development, learning strategies, interests, and 
motivations — and the proposed instructional program. Thus teachers were 
encouraged to examine the following concepts in relation to their 
classroom instruction in reading-language development. 

Readiness Level 

The first priority was to determine the reading-language experiences 
the child had encountered and how he had fared with these experiences 
regardless of his grade placement. This area included an assessment of 
the child's conceptual development (lexical meaning), his syntactical 
development (relational meaning), and his affective development (attitude 
toward reading-language learning). Also given special consideration was 
the child's degree of control over vocabulary and language forms unique 
and necessary to the classroom environment. 



Motivation 

If the child is to derive functional pleasure and a sense of 
accomplishment from oral langueige activities, role playing, or 
listening to poems or fairy tales, the teacher must develop not only 
the child's interest but also his persistence by helping him establish 
individual goals related to an activity and by providing consistent 
verbal encouragement. Thus the teachers were encouraged to identify 
the interests, attitudes, and values the inner-city child brings to 
the classroom and to utilize this information as persistence and 
drive are developed in learning activities. 

Sequencing and Pacing 

Some children require development of concepts in a logical 
step-by-step ordering with a comparatively slow rate of development 
whereas others have basic concepts established and can rapidly comprehend 
abstract relationships with little instructional development. For this 
reason, teachers were encouraged to adjust for these dual instructional 
factors on the basis of readiness level infomaticn obtained at the 
outset of instruction. 

Responses 

As the child's response was observed, teachers were encouraged to 
evaluate 't in terms of concept integration with previous background 
information and in terms of how the response reflected the conceptual 
level of the child's thinking. Particular concern was given to evidence 
indicating the child's success or failure in accomiixodating and assimilating 
new concepts within his conceptual frame of reference. The teacher's 
ability to utilize factual, interpretive, and applicative questions in a 
wide range of reading-language experiences will enhance her ability to 
assess the child's responses. 

Reinforcement and Feedback 

The results of the child's learning activities are tied directly to 
motivation and will influence the child's persistence and success or 
failure in learning. Therefore, the teacher must constantly reflect on 
the type of feedback which he himself provides to the child. Reinforcement 
and praise are certainly necessary elements in motivating the child. But, 
on' the other hand, consistently positive feedback by the teacher may 
suggest that the conceptual level of classroom guestions and discussions 
needs to be raised whereas consistently negative feedback cues aii In- 
appropriate level of difficulty. 
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Transfer 

The provision in the reading-langue^e program for transferring 
concept and skill development to a new learning situation is of great 
importance. This can be accomplished in part as similarities and 
differences between concepts ere examined across subject matter areas. 
For example, a systematic approach to problem solving may apply in the 
social science eurea as inferences about the role of family members 
are made. This may also be true in the science Bxea, where high-level 
thought processes are required in developing hypotheses about animal 
camouflage. However, it should be stressed again that opportunity 
must be present for the child to accommodate and assimilate new 
concepts and skills into his present conceptual hierarchy. 

Social Interaction 

Special concern must be given to individual and group interaction 
in inner-city classroom learning experiences , requiring an assessment 
of various individuals and groups which the child holds in either high 
or low esteem. Knowledge about the child and his interaction with 
these various groups and individuals (home, commxuiity, and school) will 
provide information leading to more effective communication between 
teacher and child. For example, some children may have had little 
opportunity to discuss ideas in family or peer group situations and 
therefore require special encouragement to contribute to group discussions. 
Other children may have had little experience in assuming responsibility 
of any kind at home and require help in establishing independent goals 
to function in individual learning activities. Still other youngsters 
may require special attention as they learn to contribute to a classroom 
climate — a climate providing for freedom in discussing ideas and yet 
effecting a degree of restraint and responsibility not only in sharing 
ideas with other youngsters but in a willingness to attend, examine, and 
respect the ideas of others. 

The seven factors cited above are basic to the learning environment 
in the classroom whether it be reading-language instruction or any other 
areas of the curriculum. Outstanding teachers have undoubtedly taken 
these factors into account for generations. However, not all teachers 
begin by being outstanding; ^-and one function of Project DELTA was to 
focus on these seven critical elements during lectures, workshops, seminars, 
and strand development ♦ 
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3* Performetnce Competencies of Classroom Teachers 

It seems apparent that if the int^ivi dualized, experience-oreinted 
reading-lamgua^ program is to be effective, the classroom teacher must 
possess a number of evaluative and instructional competencies. One 
phase of the project — in seminars and strand development — was designed 
to help teachers either acquire or improve upon competencies among the 
following areas: 

1. The ability to assess language maturity in oral and written 
expression and to utilize the information obtained as the basis for the 
reading-language prograjn. Special prov;ision was made for developing 
evaluative competence by devising functional observational scales for 
oral and written expression. (See Chapter V.) 

2. The ability to assess critical thinking skills eind to use the 
resulting information to formulate a program for developing reading and 
listening comprehension skills. The training model focused on this 
factor by helping teachers understand (a) the formulation of the factual, 
interpretive, and applicative type questions, and (b) the appropriate 
use of questioning strategies in the reading-language curriculiim. 

3. The ability to assess decoding (word attack) and spelling 
ability and to use the resulting infonnation in designing instructional 
apvjroaches leading to indepedent decoding and spelling abilities. The 
training model provided for the development of generalizations accounting 
for letter-sound and lelcer pattern-sound pattern relationships, the 

use of structural analysis in decoding and spelling, and the use of meaning 
clues as an aid to decoding. Attention was also given to the sequencing 
of decoding skills as related to individual variation in the classroom. 

h. An understanding of children's literature to (a) develop motivation, 
interest, self-reflection, and understanding, emd (b) to account for 
children's interests, conceptual development, personal adjustment, eind 
reading achievement level. Also stressed was the importance of story telling 
and story reading by the teacher and by youngsters in the classroom. 

5. The ability to or^ganize and administer the classroom instructional 
program to provide for indivi^dual achievement variations — aspects such as 
multi-aged grouping, homogeneous grouping, and classroom organization plsuis 
ranging from complete individualization to ability and interest grouping. 

6. An understanding of child-peurent and child-community interaction 
as related to the reading- language program, providing for improved under- 
standing of cultured and ethnic variation within the school community. 

The development of school-community interaction emphasized an understanding 
and respect for parents and an accepcance of their involvement in school 
activities . 
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Again, the outstanding teacher would presumably possess the 
competencies cited above. However, the purpose of the project was to 
increase the performance level in the above areas for all teachers in 
the program. 
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III, GUIDE QUESTIONS MP HYPOTHESES? FORMATIVE MP SUMMATIVE DATA 

The major goal of Project DELTA was the formulation of a 
teacher-training model leading to significeuit improvement in 
teacher performemce reflected in measurable improvements in the 
reading-leingueige ability of primary grade inner-city children. 
However, the development euid evaluation of innovative educational 
programs in public schools must account for a wide range of 
methodological problems from a research design standpoint. School 
district personnel often hesitate to provide necesr.a'ry support in 
establishing adequate experimented controls; teachers are reluctant 
to subject children to evaluation beyond a minimal level; and parent's 
are anxious about their children becoming "humeui guinea pigs" for a 
university-based research project. Nevertheless, if data are to 
become meeiningful, it is essential that the researcher persist in 
establishing a research design which will provide a sound data base. 
Extensive effort was given to the research design and evaluation 
dimensions of Project DELTA. 

Data derived from steindardized tests and project-developed 
evaluation instruments used in the study will be referred to as 
formati v e data . A series of specific questions, related hypotheses, 
and exploratory questions were formulated to treat the formative data. 

It was anticipated that Project DELTA would also generate 
valuable process information which could not be handled in a 
quantitative fashion because of the nature of the data and severe 
knowledge and instrumentation limitations imposed by "the state 
of the art." In Project DELTA^data of this type are fo\ind in weekly 
logs, audio eind video-tape recordings of weekly seminars, observations 
of the DELTA staff working with the Washington School teachers , and 
observations of instiniction in classrooms — to mention the more importeint 
data sources. These data will be referred to as s iumnative data . The 
researchers felt that the summative data represented a vital information 
scource in arriving at seme understeuiding of the process essential to 
the development of innovative educational programs. To guide staff 
observations related to process dimensions in developing the model, 
specific summative questions were formulated at the outset of the 
project. 

Formative Data Questions 

Drawing on the related research literatixr^ the researchers 
formulated basic questions and related hypotheses. In order to more 
effectively interpret and apply findings relative to pupil background 
characteristics, each hypothesis was tested by considering the ethnic 
and socio-economic composition of the student population. Exploratory 
questions were also formulated to enable the reseai'chers to examine 
data holding promise for significeuit research and classroom implications. 
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Basic Questions and Related Hypotheses 

1. What gain in reading comprehension achievement could he expected 
for children In different ethnic and socio-economic classifications in 
grade one, grade two, and grade three? 

Hypothesis A: Pre-post achievement socres vill differ 
significantly and reflect a minimum of one month's grovth 
in reading con^jrehension achievement for each month of 
instructional time for children in various ethnic and socio- 
economic classifications at each grade level. 

Hypothesis B: Reading conqprehension achievement scores 
for children in different ethnic and socio-economic class- 
ifications in the DELTA Treatment^ will differ significantly 
from the comprehension socres for children in the Control 
Design Treatment for grade one, grade tvo,and grade three. 

2. What gain in word analysis achievement could he expected for 
children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications in 
grade one, grade tvo, and grade three? 

hypothesis A: Pre-post achievement scores vill differ 
significantly and reflect a minimum of one month's growth 
in word analysis achievement for each month of instructional 
time for children in various ethnic and socio-econcHaic 
classifications at each grade level. 

Hypothesis B: Word analysis achievement scores for children 
in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications in 
the DELTA Treatment vill differ significantly from the word 
analysis scores for children in the Control Design Treatment 
for grade one, grade tvo, and grade three. 

3. What gain in listening comprehension achieveaent could he 
expected for children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifi- 
cations in grade one, grade tvo, and grade three? 

Hypothesis A: Pre-post achievement socres vill differ 
significantly and reflect a minimum of one month*s growth 
in listening coirq?rehension achievement for each month of 
instructional time for children in various ethnic and 
socio-economic classifications at each grade level. 



Descriptions of the DELTA Treatment and the Control Design Treatment 
are presented in Chapter IV and VI. , 
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Hypothesis B: Listening comprehension achievement scores 
for children in different ethnic and socio-economic 
classifications in the DEjrTA Treatment will differ 
significemtly from the listening comprehension scores 
for children in the Control Design Treatment for grade 
one, grade two, and grade three. J 

U. What gain in reading readiness achievement could be expected 
for children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications 
in kindergarten and grade one? 

Hypothesis A: Pre-post reading readiness achievement scores 
will differ significeuitly dxiring the instructional period 
for children in various ethnic euid socio-economic classifica- 
tions in kindergarten emd in grade one. 

Hypothesis B: Reading readiness achievement scores for 
children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifica- 
tions in the DELTA Treatment will differ significantly , 
from the readiness scores for children in the Control Design 
Treatment for kindergarten. 

5. What achievement patterns are present for reading comprehension, 
word ELnalysis, auid listening comprehension achievement scores for 
children in different ethnic classifications in grade one, grade two, 
and grade three? 

Hypothesis A: Achievement patterns will be identifiable by 
examining the relative differences among achievement scores 
in reading comprehension, word analysis, and listening 
comprehens i on . 

Hypothesis B: Achievement patterns will be similar for the 
various ethnic groups studied. 

6. As measured by average words per communication imit, what gain 
in oral language growth could be expected for children in different 
ethnic and socio-economic classifications? 



Hypit 



ithesis A: Pre-post language growth scores for the total 
transcript will differ significantly for children in various 
ethnic and socio-economic classifications at each grade level. 

Hypothesis B: Pre-post language growth scores for the multiple 
picture segment of the transcript will differ significantly 
for children in various ethnic and socio-economic classifications 
at grade two and grade three. 
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7. As measured by average words per communication unit, vhat gedn 
in written language growth could be expected for children in different 
ethnic and socio-economic classifications? 

Hypothesis: Pre-post language growth scores for the multiple 
picture writing sample will differ significemtly for children 
in various ethnic and socio-economic .classifications at 
f grade two and grade three. 

8. As measiired by the DELTA Oral Language Observation Scale, 
what gain in oral language growth could be expected for children in 
different et2inic and socio-economic classifications? 

Hypothesis: Pre-post language growth scores for the multiple 
pict\ire segment of the transcript will differ significantly 
for children in various ethnic emd socio-economic classifications 
at grade two and grade three. 

9. As measured by the DELTA Written Language Observational Scale, 
what gedn in written language growth could be expected for children in 
different ethnic and socio-economic classifications? 

Hypothesis: Pre-post language growth scores for the multiple 
picture writing sample will differ significantly for children 
in various ethnic and socio-economic classifications at 
grade two and grade three. 

Exploratory Questions ' 

1. What relationship exists between various measures of oral and 
written Ifiuiguage performance? 

a» Using the total oral langueige transcript, what relationship 
exists between average words per communication unit and the 
Teacher Rating of classroom oral language? 

f 

b. Using the Multiple Picture Stimulus, what relationship 
exists between the DELTA Oral Language Observational Scale 
rating and average words per communication unit for the 
total transcript? 

c. Using the Multiple Picture Stimulus, what relationship 
exists between the DELTA Oral Language Observational Scade 
rating and the Teacher Rating of classroom oral language? 

d. Using the Written Language Multiple Picture Stimulus, 

what relationship exists between average words per communication 
unit and the DELTA Written Language Observational Scale rating? 
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e. Using the Multiple Picture Stimulus, what relationship 
exists between the children's oral and written language 
performance as measured by average words per coimnunication 
unit? 

Using the Multiple Picture Stimulus, what relationship 
exists between the children's oral and written Icuiguage 
performance as measured by the DELTA Oral and Written 
Language Observation Scales? 

2, What relationship exists between ethnic classification and 
performance on the standard and nonstandard dialect featvires of the 
Listening Comprehension Inventory? 

3» What relationship exists between ethnic classification and 
performsuice on the Phonological Spelling Inventory? 

h. What relationship exists between ethnic classification and 
performance on the standard and nonstandard dialect features of the 
Language Preference Inventory? 

5^ What relationship exists between ethnic classification and 
performance on the I AM Self-Concept Assessment Instrument? 

6, As identified by the DELTA Taxonomy, what questioning levels 
and strategies are used by teachers in classroom instruction? 

a. What percentage of each questioning level (i,e,, factual, 
interpretive) do teachers utilize in classroom instruction? 

b. What percentage of each questioning strategy (e.g., 
focusing, raising, etc.) do teachers utilize in classroom 
instruction? _ 

c. Does the percentage of each questioning strategy at 
the factual level differ from the percentage of each 
questioning strategy at the interpretive level? 

d. What percentage of each response level (i.e., factual, 
interpretive) do teachers utilize in classroom instruction? 

e. What percentage of each response strategy (e.g., 
focusing, raising, etc.) do teachers utilize in classroom 
inst* uction? 

f • Does the percentage of each response strategy at the 
factual level differ from the percentage of each response 
strategy at the interpretive level? 

g. Do teacher questioning levels and strategies appear to 
be related to pupil response levels and strategies? 



4 
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Summative Data Questions 

1. What process simileu:ities were noted in the development 

and implementation of each of the five strands constituting the model? 

2. What characteristics should an effective strand leader 
possess to aid in developing the model in the local school? * 

3. What teacher characteristics were observed to be most 1 
helpful and least helpful in formiilating the strands and in implementing 
the model? 

h. What skills and content should be included in an in-service 
education model in the local school? 

5, How can the skills and content be most effectively implemented 
in the local school? 

6* What role should parent involvement play in the development 
of the model? 

T. What key factors should be considered in transferring strand 
skills and content from one group of teachers to another? 

8. What values and limitations were present} in moving the 
pre-service teacher education reading-language course from the University 
to the primeay-school site? 
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IV, RELATED RESEARCH 



The purpose of this research review was two-fold: -first, to 
e3tat)lish a rationale for question and hypothesis formulation; and 
second, to generate research-based instructional implications which 
would aid in formulating the content of Project DELTA « 

Language Development and Reading Instruction 

The acquisition of one's native language is an exceedingly complex 
process — a process so complex that little is known about the exact 
nature of this amazing phenomenon. 

Among the various language acquisition theories, two have received 
relatively widespread acceptance in recent years. The first holds that 
in a more traditional sense language is acquired through an elaborate 
association and mediational learning process.^ The second holds that 
language, as one of the specific characteristics of the human species, 
develops as latent structures are "triggered" physiologically" and 
influenced by the model language available to the child, i.e. , the 
language of home and early schooling.^ Convincing arguments have 
been developed for both points of view. However, it seems plausible 
that, rather than being mutually exclusive, both theories contribute to 
an understanding of language acquisition. Assuming that latent language 
structures are present and are basic to the development of lainguage 
ability, it follows logically that some additional value stems from 
consistent social reinforcement. In other words, the child's environment 
both at home and at school will help him improve his grammatical control, 
expand his vocabulary, and use more complex and elaborated modes of 
communication* 



"B.F. Skinner, Verbal Behavior ^ New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts , 195T. 

'Noam Chomsky, "Review of Skinner's Verbal Behavior," Language , 35 (1959, 
pp. 26-5S; Eric Lenneberg, Biological Foundations; of Langusj^e , New York, 
Wiley, 1967 ; and Coiortney B. Cazden, "Environmental Assistance to the 
Child's Acquisition of Grammar," (unpublished doctoral dissertation). 
Harvard University, I965. 

Wilip G. Gough, "The Limitations of Imitation: The Problem of Language 
Acquisition," in Alexander Frazier (ed.), New Directions in Elementary 
English , Champaign, Illinois, National Council of ^-a^eachers of English, I967. 

V'azden, op. cit,; and Vera P. John and Leo S. Goldstein, ''The Social 
Context of Language Acquisition," Merrill-Palmer _Quarteijjr of Behavior 
and Development , 10 (196I4), pp. 265-27U. 
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The control of oral langxiage seldom presents any great problem to 
the middle-class urban child entering kindergarten. He has already 
leeurned to communicate effectively, using the various sentence and 
structural pattenis typically used by adults. 

Upon entering the first grade, the child's language development is 
usually sufficiently mature to handle most forms of discourse embodying 
highly complex structures. Generetlly he can (l) recognize and produce 
novel sentences, (2) discriminate betveen grammatical and nongrammaticeul 
sentences (e.g», the bike hit the tree vs. the hit bike the tree), (3) 
utilize context and intonation clues to disambiguate sentences possessing 
the same surface structure (e.g., they are frying chickens vs. they are 
frying chickens ), and (U) coaiprehend sentences possessing different 
surface structures but having identical underlying meeuiing (e.g., the 
dog barked at the boy vs. the boy was barked at by the dog). 

On the other hand, despite the child's fantastic progress in language 
motivation, substantial further grovth must occur in grammar, vocabulary, 
and vord recognition during the primary-school years if the child is to 
become a successful reader. In addition, there is undoubtedly a wide 
range of concept and vocabulary development present in a class of 25 
or 30 children as well as the special problems encountered by low socio- 
economic Black and Chicano children who do not speak a standard English 
dialect. 

Recent work on nonstandard dialects by researchers such as Labov^ 
and Shuy^ provides evidence that these dialects cannot be considered 
degenerate forms of "good English" but instead contain unique elements 
of vocabulfitry as well as a high degree of regularity in both phonology 
and syntax. The consistency within these dialects may be shown by 
three simple examples: 



-S/illi am Labov, **Some Sources of Reading Problems for Negro Speakers 
of Non-standard English," in Alexander Frazier (ed.). New Directions 
in Elementary English , Champaign, Illinois, National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1967; and The Study of Non-Standard English , Champaign, 
Illinois, National Council of Teachers of English, 1969* 

2 

Roger W. Shuy, "Some Language and Cultural Differences in a Theory of 
Reading," in Kenneth Goodman and James Fleming (edsO> Psycho linguistics 
and the Teaching of Reading , Newark, Delaware, International Reading 
Association, 1969> pp. 3^-1*7/ 
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(1) The child speaking a Southern Black dialect consistently drops 
certain 1. sounds, resulting in the production of homonyms with toll 
becoming toe and fault becoming fought , 3 

(2) The child speaking a Chiccmo dialect consistently has difficulty 
with vowel contrasts which distinguish the words bit /i/ cmd beat /iy/, 

1^1 bait /ey/ and with initial consonant contrasts such as sue /s/ 
and zoo /z/. 

(3) The Navaho child has difficulty with initial consonant distinctions 
in words like vote /v/ and boat /b/ euid chip /c/ and ^p /j/. 

Since the books used at the primary-grade level are invariably 
written in standard English dialect, the child speaking a different dialect 
has an immediate handicap. Variations in the phonolcgical system may 
cause confusion where sentence context is not sufficient to clarify the 
intended meaning. Thus, if we are to imderstand the relationship between 
the phonological system variations and the written langueige system, it 
becomes clear that we must account for variations in dialect; otherwise, 
the reading program makes false assumptions about the Icinguage performance 
of the nonstandard speaker, and the teacher may attempt to develop 
sound-letter correspondences which are not possible for the child until 
he himaelf has grasped the differences between his own dialect and the 
standard English dialect. 

Classroom instruction is often a frustrating experience for the child 
who does not speak the standard dialect because he is frequently required 
to provide requested information at the formal level., i.e., at the 
textbook level of standard English dialect. As Bernstein has pointed 
out ,2 the child from the low socio-economic environment using the '^restricted" 
code is required to use language in situations which he is neither equipped 
nor oriented to handle.*^ 



The research sections of this monograph present finding on several 
newly-designed dialect instruments. 

I 

Basil Bernstein, "Elaborated and Restricted Codes: Their Social Origins 
and Some Consequences," American Anthropologist » Volume 66, Part 2 
(1964), pp. 55-69; and "Language and Social Class," British Jo\xrnal of 
Sociology , 11 (i960), pp. 271-276. 



Bernstein's studies focused on differences in Icinguage between children 
from the white working-class and the white upper-class in Engletnd. 
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To formalize what has been said to this point, it would be helpful 
to place oral and written language forms on a continuum reuiging from 
informal to literary. By doing so, we can examine the "fit" between 
the beginning reader and the forms of communication he may be required 
to use.l These are as follows: 



Functional 
Variety Level 

Informal 



OreUL Language 

Home and school 
lemguage • 



Written Language 

Personal notes, 
letters to friends, 
unedited leuiguage 
experience stories. 



Formal 



Literary 



Classroom lectures, 
public speeches. 



Formal papers, 
speech as an art 
form. 



School textbooks , 
edited language 
experience stories. 

Literature as an art 
form, aesthetic dimensions 
of written language. 



From the foregoing, two problems are Immediately obvious: first, 
the written lang\iage material the child initially encounters in the 
instructional setting will in most cases be at the formal level whereas 
his oral language style is at the informal level; second, the child 
from an environment providing little opportunity for the development 
of style shifts (informal to formal) will be at a distinct disadvantage 
in approaching the printed page. For example, hafta» gonna, hadda ^ 
ought a a hast a, and vanna seem quite appropriate in informal conversational 
settings, but in written language these are converted to have to, going 
to, had to, ought to» has to, and wetnt to . The contractions I'll, she'll , 
he'll and they'll are sometimes used by even the most polished public 
speakers, and yet in primary-grade texts these axe almost invariably 
converted to their form equivalents ( I will, she will, he will, they will ). 



Robert B. Ruddell, "Language Acquisition and the Reading Process," in 
Harry Singer and Robert B. Puddell (eds.). Theoretical Models and 
Processes of Reading , Newark, Delawa^'^e, International Reading Association, 
(1970), pp. 1-19; and Ruth G. Strickland, "The Language of Elementary 
School Children: Its Relationahip to the Language of Reading Textbooks 
and the Quality of Reading of Selected Children," Bloomington, Indiana, 
Indiana University, Bulletin of the School of Education , 38, No. h 
(July 1962). 
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The main purpose in focusing on the differences in oral and written 
language at the informal and formal levels is to stress the fact that 
the child — particularly the inner-city child speaking a nonstandeurd 
dialect — shoula be provided every opportunity to use and develop his 
oral language skills, peurticipate in class discussions, and become 
attuned to different phonological systems so that he may then move 
aJiead and become a proficient reader. ^ By now the interrelations among 
the language arts (high degrees of correlation among the veurious 
language arts) has been firmly established. 2 In generalized terms this 
means that the proficient user of oral language often proves to be the 
proficient reader, the proficient listener, and the proficient writer. 
This does not imply, however, that there is a treinsfer of language 
achievement to achievement in the content areas. For example, a child 
highly proficient in the use of language will not necesseurily prove to 
be highly proficient in mathematics or science. On the other hand, if 
the child fails to become a good reader, he will have difficulty reading 
a math text just as he would have difficulty in reading and English text. 
Thus, although language proficiency will not necesseurlly transfer to 
other curriculum areas, the lack of language proficiency will prove to 
be a definite handicap. 

Word Attack Skills (Decoding) 

From what has been said above , it seems appeurent that one of the 
crucial tasks of early reading instruction is discovering the nature of 
the correlation between printed units and their oral counterparts. 
Instructional approaches have emphasized to varying degrees a variety 
of decoding units, including careful control of ''regularities" and 
"irregularities" in the following: (l) letter-sound correspondences, 
notably vowels; (2) letter pattern-sound pattern units, related to an 
intermediate level unit known an the morphophoneme ; and (3) a 
phonologically -based unit known as the vocalic-center group, closely 
approximating the syllable (and in certain instances the smallest 
significant meaningful language unit or morpheme). 



Robert B. Ruddell and Arthur C. Williams, Reading Achievement in 
California; Miracle or Mirage ? Testimony prepeured for the California 
Assembly Committee on Education, October 1, 1970. 

2 

Gertrude Hildreth, "Interrelationships Among the Lemguetge Arts," 
Elementary School Journal , U8 (June 191*8), pp. 536-5U9; Sterl A. Artley, 
"Research Concerning Interrelationships Among the Language Arts," 
Elementaiy English 27 (December 1950), pp. 527-537, Mildred A. Dawson, 
"Interrelationships Between Speech and Other Language Arts Areas," 
Elementary English 31 (April 195**), pp. 223-233; Dorothea A. McCarthy, 
"Language Development in Children," in L. Carmichael (ed. ), Manual of 
Child Psychology , New York, Wiley (195^)^ pp. U92-63O; and Robert B. 
Ruddell , "Oral Language and the Development of Other Langueige Skills," 
Elementary English (May I966), pp. U89-U98, 517. 
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At some point, most reading programs emphasize one or more of 
these various units although the exact stxnicture and sequencing of 
these units may not always be obvious. In any event, decoding skills 
have been taught successfully by placing special emphasis on either 
one or a combination of these units. 

This latter statement is possibly a bit too positive* And if we 
idLshed to be slightly facetious, we could suggest that children learn 
to read either because of or in spite of a given instructional approach 
used in the classroom^ Nevertheless, the key question pertaining to 
decoding is simply this: What research evidence is available to 
support a particular perceptual unit or units, indicating that use of 
the method leads to decoding skill development in reading instruction? 

1. Letter-So\md Correspondences 

The recommendation that words be introduced initially on the basis 
of grouped letter-sound (grapheme-phoneme) consistencies has been 
proposed by a number of educators. 1 Each of these individuals haB. 
expressed the opinion that the inconsistencies of English spelling place 
a limitation on the acquisition of sound-symbol correspondences as 
presently developed in widely used reading texts. 

Research studies have not been consistent in varying the degree 
of emphasis on sound-symbol correspondences and related generalizations. 
Ho/ever, several studies done in the late 1950 's revealed superior 
results for phonic emphasis at early grade levels, particularly in word 
recognition.^ More recent studies have lent support to the value of 



"L. Bloomfield, Language , New York, Uolt, Rinehart and Winston, 1933; 
J. P. Soffietti, "Why Children Pail to Read: A Linguistic Analysis,'' 
Harvard Educational Review , 25 (Spring 1955), pp. 63-81*; H. L. Smith, Jr., 
Linguistic Science and the Teaching of English , Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1959; R. A. Hall, Sound and Spelling in Englisl^ . 
Philadelphia, Chilton Books, 196l; and C. C. Fries, Linguistics and 
Reading ^ New York, Hoxt, Rinehart and Winston, 1963. 

D. E. Bear, "Phonics for First Grade: A Comparison of Two Methods,'' 
Elementar -- School Joxamal , 59 (1958), pp. 39^-^02; Barbara Cline Kelly, 
"The Economy Method Versus the Scott, Foresman Method in Teaching 
Second Grade Reading in the Murphysboro Public Schools," Journal of 
Educational Research , 51 (1956), pp. i*65-i*69; and Paul E. Sparks and 
L. C. Fay, "An Evaluation of Two Methods of Teaching Reading," 
Elementary School Journal , 57 (April 1957 )f pp. 336-390. 
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greater consistency in the introduction of ' sound-letter correspondces . 
Additionally, the consistent replication of research findings discussed 
by Chall also supports the logical expectation that it would be of 
value to use an approach to decoding which helps the child grasp the 
nature of the English writing code.^ 



R.B. Hayes, "ITA and Three Other Approaches to Reading in First Grade," 
Reading Teacher . 19 (May 1966), pp. 627-630; Robert B. Ruddell, ''The 
Effect of Four Programs of Reading Instruction with Varying Emphasis 
on the Regularity of Grapheme-Phoneme Correspondences with the 
Relationship of Languaige Structure to Meaning on Achievement in First 
Grade Reading: A First Progress Report," in Kenneth Goodman (ed.). 
Psycho linguistic Nature of the Reading Process , Detroit, Wayne State 
University Press, 1967; Robert B. Ruddell, "Reading Instruction in 
First Grade with Varying Emphasis on the Regularity of Grapheme-Phoneme 
Correspondences and the Relation of Language Structure to Meaning," 
Reading Teacher , 19 (May 1966), pp. 653-660; Robert B. Ruddell, Second 
And Third Year Year of a Longitudinal Study of Four Programs of 
Reading Instruction with Varying Emphasis on the Regularity of 
Grapheme-Phoneme Correspondences and the Relation of Language Structure 
To Meaning , U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office 
Of Education Cooperative Research Projects No. 3099 and 78085, 1968; 
H.T» Hahn, "Three Approaches to Beginning Reading Instruction," 
Reading Teacher , 19 (May 1966), pp. 590-59**; H. J. Tanyzer and H. Alperb, 
"Three Different Basal Reading Systems and First Grade Reading 
Achievement," Reading Teacher , 19 (May 1966), pp, 636-6^2; A. J. 
Mazurkiewicz, "ITA and TO Reading Achievement When Methodology is 
Controlled, " Reading Teacher , 19 (May 1966), pp. 606-6IO; and 
J. A. Downing, "The I.T.A. (Initial Teaching Alphabet) Reading 
Experiment," Reading Teacher , 18 (Novemher 1965), pp. 105-110. 



Jeanne S. Chall, Learning to Read: The Great Debate , Mew York, 
McG2taw-Hi3.1, 1967. 
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From the steuidpoint of information transfer, one study emphasizes 
the value of sound-letter correspondence units. In this research 
pseudo-letters were designed to represent English sounds and kindergarten 
subjects were taught to decode on the basis of soxmd-letter correspondences 
and on the basis of "whole words." The findings indicated that subjects 
taxight by the first method were more effective in transferring their skills 
to "new words" than were those subjects taught by the second method. The 
emphasis on individual correspondences appears to provide a lower error 
rate and more effective decoding skill theui does attention to word 
identification based on single features.^ 

In a later study the same researchers replicated aspects of the study 
cited above with similar findings; however, they attributed their results 
in part to one aspect of the experimental treatment which taught the 
subjects to blend sounds represented by the pseudo-letters into words. ^ 
These findings are similar to those of another study in that subjects 
were unable to tretnsfer correspondence information to new words unless 
tiey had received phonic-blend instruction* 3 The findings siiggest that 
soimd-blending places the soimds in a natural sound-unit context , 
constituting a more elaborated decoding unit which is of value in 
treuisferring sound-letter correspondence information to new letter 
patterns and words. 



S.J. Samuels and W. E. Jeffrey, "Discriminability of Words and 
Letter Cues Used in Learning to Read," Journal of Educational 
Psychology , 57, No. 6 (1966), pp. 337-3^^0^ 

^W. E. Jeffrey and S. J. Samuels, "Effect of Method of Reading 
Training on Initial Learning and Transfer," Journal of Verbal 
Learning and Verbal Behavior , 7, No. 3 (1967), pp. 35^-358. 

3 

H, F. Silberman , Exploratory Research on a Beginning Reading 
Program , Technical Memorandum, No. TM-895/100/00, Santa Monica, 
System Development Corporation, 196I4. 
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2. Letter Pattern-Sound Pattern Correspondepce s 

If a decoding program is to account for the nature of the English 
writing system, one m\;ist consider spelling units or lecter patterns 
which provide for prediction of sound correspondences beyond the 
letter- sound correspondence level. Three researchers have analyzed this 
problem with reference to the morphophoneme . 1 This unit represents 
an intermediate unit between the phoneme and morpheme and may be thought of 
as a sound-spelling pattern unit or morphophonemic-morphographemic system. 
For example, in considering the words extreme and extremity, one might 
point to the second £ and state that there is no regularity between 
the £ and the sound of the £. However, when one considers these two 
words on the morphophonemic level, a very regular pattern is immediately 
obvious* In the eiltemation extreme-extremity, obscene-obscenity, 
suvreme-supremity , one observes a consistent shift in the soimd value 
(/iy/ to /i/) with the addition of the suffix -ity . Although some 
reading programs have developed a few alterations such as that found in 
the final £ marker ( sit /i/, site /ay/), veiy little consideration has 
been given to the application of detailed study and research in this area. 

Venezky has also emphasized that a distinction needs to be made 
between spelling-sound patterns based on the spellin g system and those 
based on phonological habits .^ In the first case, children probably need 
to be taught the generalization that the letter £ represents /s/ when 
followed by je, i^, or ^ (city, /sitiy/) and otherwise represents /k/ (cat,/k9Ct/) 
However, the generalization that final consonant £ is pronounced as /z/ 
following voiced sounds (dog£ /z/, and as Mz/ after /s, z, s, ^i J/) 
(buzze£ /^z/) and as /s/ in all other contexts (hop£ /s/) is phonological 
in nature. For this reason the native speaker will automatically produce 
this change and there is little need to teach it.^ 



■R. F. Venezky, "English Orthography: Its Graphical Structure and 
Its Relation to Sound," Reading Research Qustrterly , 2 (Spring 196?)) 
pp. 75-106; R. Wardaugh, "Linguistics-Reading Dialogue," Reading 
Teachey > 21 (February 1968), pp. U32-i|iil; and D. W. Reed, "A Theory 
Of Language, Speech and Writing," in Priscilla Tyler (ed.). Linguistics 
and Reading , Highlights of the 1965 Preconvention Institutes, Newark, 
Delaware, International Reading Association (1966), pp. U-25. 

Venezky, pp. cit . 

'a child speaking a Southern Black dialect frequently drops many ending 
sounds from certain words. However, this appears to be a problem 
different from the one discussed. 
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From the foregoing it seems apparent that an intensive reseeurch 
effort is needed to examine the value of morphophonemic generalizations 
for reading instruction. One basic question might explore the possible 
advantage of simultaneous introduction of contreusting letter patterns 
representing different but eonsistent vowel values (hat, hate) in 
contrast to sequencing letter-sound correspondences on the basis of 
"consistent" vowel correspondences (bat, mat), One study, limited in scope, 
has demonstrated the possible value of establishing a "set for diversity" 
in decoding and lends some support to the former consideration, 2 

3. Vocalic-Center Group and Morpheme 

Two educators have suggested that a linguistic unit identified as the 
vocalic-center group provides for high transfer value in decoding.^ This 
unit, defined as "a vowel nucleus preceding and following consonants," is 
phonological ly rather than semantically based. In most cases, however, 
this unit would parallel that of the syllable as defined by the lexicographer ♦ 
The rationale for considering such a unit is that phonological segmentation 
is of greater significsince than morphological segmentation for the early 
reader. One study has reported an experiment in which children were asked 
to repeat disyllabic words (toas-ter) and bimorphemic words (toast-er) after 
the investigator. Their errors were found to favor redivision along 
the syllabic or phonological rather than along morphological breaks • 3 
It should be indicated, however, that many words classified along phonological 
boundaries (quick-ly) will €Q.so be classified in an identical fashion along 
morphological boundeuries (quick-ly). 



^H. Levine and J, Watson, "The Learning Variable Grapheme-to-Phoneme 

Correspondences," A Basic Research Program on Reading , Ithaca, 

New York, Cornell University, Cooperative Research Project No, 639, 1963. 

D* N* Hansen and T.S, Rogers, "Exploration of Psycholinguistic 
Units in Initial Reading," in Kenneth Goodman (ed, ), The Psycholinguistic 
Nature of the Reading Process » Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 
(1968), pp, 59-102 . 

't, S, Rodgers, "Linguistic Considerations in the Design of the 
Stanford Computer Based Curriculum in Initial Reading," Institute 
For Mathematical Studies in the Social Sciences, Technical Report 
No. Ill, USOE Grant Number OES-IO-OSO, 1967* 
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Other reseetrch, exploring the presence of a higher-order unit formed 
by letter-sound correspondences,^ has demonstrated rhat children in the 
early stages of reading have developed higher-order generalizations 
which provide for decoding pseudo-linguistic letter patterns following 
English spelling expectancies. The children appeared to perceive 
regulai'ities in sound-letter correspondences and transfer these to 
decoding unfamiliar trigrams even though taught by what the reseeurchers 
refer to as the "whole word" approach. 

Along these same lines, additional work by Gibson has demonstrated 
that adult subjects perceive pseudo-linguistic trigrams more easily 
when following English spelling generalizations or pronounceable units 
(BIF) than when these units, are less pronounceable vIBF) or more 
meaningful (FBI).^ Because the task of the reader is that of decoding 
written letter patterns and transferring these into oral counterparts, 
pronounceable letter combinations would seem to be of significant value. 
On the other hand, meaningful trif^^rams , such as FBI, require the reader 
to work with three units rather than one. Nevertheless, it was noted 
that the latter type of trigram wa^ more easily recalled than the 
pronounceable unit. The ease in recall of meaningful units was attributed 
to the storage capacity of the mind and the fact that it is simpler 
to recall meaningful units than units with no meEining. Even pronounceable 
trigram syllables would call for an almost infinite number of categories 
and would therefore be difficult for the mind to retrieve. On the other 
hand, the researchers concluded that pronounceability was the better 
grouping principle for reading — this conclusion supporting the validity 
of the previously discussed vocalic-center group (and in certain 
instances the corresponding morpheme). 

The foregoing discussion has considered several methods of decoding 
and their value for developing decoding skills. At first glance, the 
methods appear to be mutually exclusive; this is not the ceise, however, 
when the methods eire operationalized in the actua], instructional 
program* The great majority of linguistically influenced programs 
attempting to control for sound-letter correspondences do not teach 



Eleanor J. Gibson, et. sd ., "The Role of Grapheme-Phoneme Correspondences 
In Perception of Words," American Journetl of Psychology ^ 75 (1962), 
pp. 55U-5TO; and Eleanor J. Gibson, H. Osser, and Aiine D. Pick, "A Study 
Of the Development Grapheme-Phoneme Correspondences,'* A Basic Research 
Program on Reading , Ithaca, New York, Cornell University, Cooperative 
Research Project No. 639, 1963. 

Eleanor J. Gibson, et , ol * > A Comparison of Meaningfulness and 
Pronounceability as Grouping Principles in the Perception and Retei^tion 
Of Verbetl Material," A Basic Research Program on Reading , Ithaca, New 
York, Cornell University, Cooperative Research Project No. 639, 1963* 
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correspondences in isolation. Instead, such programs use a combination 
of initial consonant substitution, final consonant substitution, and 
vowel substitution contrasts. For example, the matrix below accounts 
for emphasis on initial consoneuits m/m/ and h/h/ in context, medial 
vowels a/X/ and i/i/ in context, and morphophonemic pattern contrast 
with a vowel shift from /^/ to /ey/ and utilizes the vocalic-center 
groups and corresponding mophemes. 



ConMonallties in Decoding Units 





-at 


-ate 


-it 


Bl- 


mat 


siate 


ndt 


h- 


hat 


hate 


hit 



The example above greatly oversimplifies the discussion, but at 
the same time it illustrates the possible operational economy in teaching 
various methods of decoding. Thus one may view the decoding process as 
establishing an understanding of the relationship between letter-sound 
correspondences forming the larger letter pattern-sound pattern units. 
In operational form, these can then formulate the pronunciation of the 
vocalic-center group amd, in some instances, the corresponding morpheme. 

Comprehensi on 

Examining the area of comprehension, will be simplified by discussing 
five separate components: (l) vocabulary and concept development, {2} 
relational meaning—surface structure, (3) relational meaning—deep 
structure, {k) lexical meaning, and {5)ahort-term and long-term memory, 

1. Vocabulary and Concept Development 

During pre-school years the child's conceptual development progresses 
rapidly, and by his first year in school he will recognize and distinguish 
between many hundreds of words. During this time a veuriety of concepts 
ore formulated as the youngster associates an object's common properties 
with the object's label. As Vygotsky has pointed out, the pre-school 
child distinguishes between a cow and calf on the basis that a cow has 
horns and a calf has horns which are still small, whereas a dog is called 
a dog because it is small and has no horns. 1 Eventually the child 



Lev-S. Vygotsky, Thought and Language ^ Camrbidge and New York, 
M.I.T. Press, 1962, 
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comes to GonceptueLlize the arbitrary nature of language itself as he 
understands that vord labels are assigned to concepts and that a 
particular label may represent several concepts depending upon its 
context . 

There is ample evidence to support the view that concepts develop 
along a continuum from concrete through semi-concrete or functional to 
abstract levels The work of Russell and Saadeh is also illustrative of 
research supporting such a continuum,*- These researchers contrasted 
student conceptual responses at grades three, six, and nine on multiple- 
choice questions designed to measure various levels of abstraction. 
They concluded that third-grade children favored "coijcrete" responses 
whereas sixth-grade and ninth-grade children favored "functional" and 
"abstract" responses. As Ervin-Tripp has emphasized in her extensive 
research summeury of children's language, conceptual maturation moves 
from concrete referents to "hierarchies of superordinates which may 
have rather vague features (e.g., mammal, vertebrate) and they (adults) 
speak of nonvisible referents such as politics and energy. "3 

Variables within the individual child's background have also been 
credited with enhancing his vocabulary and concept development. One 
study on verbal mediation indicates that a child's verbal interaction 
with a mature speaker is important in providing for testing tentative 
notions about word meanings, with the opportunity to do so appearing 
to produce greater verbal control and to enable the ch^.ld to rely on 
words as mediators facilitating thought.^ Along ..heee same lines. 



H. Feifel and I. B. Lorge, "Qualitative Differences in the Vocabulary 
Responses of Children," Journal of Educational Psychology , kl (1950), 
pp. 1-18 • 

David H. Russell and I. Q. Saadeh, "Qualitative Levels in Children's 
Vocabularies," Journal of Educational Psychology ^ 53 (1962), pp. 170-17^; 
and I. Q. Saadeh, "An Evaluation of the Effectiveness of Teaching for 
Critical Thinking in the Sixth Grade," (unpublished doctoral dissertation). 
University of California, Berkeley, 1962. 

Susan Ervin-Tripp, "Language Development," Review of Child Development 
Research , New York, Russell Sage Foundation (l96Ty7pP* 55-105* 

Vera P. John and Leo S. Goldstein, "The Social Context of Language 
Acquisition," Merrill-Palmer Quarterly of Behavior and Development , 
10 (196^1), pp. 265-27^. 
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Vygotsky has also suggested that the availability of adults for 
dialogue with the child is of great import to language acquisition,^ 
This consideration receives additional support from an early resecurch 
study revealing that in families vlth only a single child, language 
facility was developed more rapidly than in families having children 
with siblings; also children with siblings were found to develop 
language facility faster than twins* 2 

Milner's investigation also emphasized the effect of factors in the 
home environment on language achievement, 3 Following the selection of 
high and low achievers in first-grade reading, a depth interview was 
carried out to explore the children's use of language in the home, Milner 
found that the high achieving children had an enriched verbal environment: 
more books were available and the children were read to more often by 
highly esteemed adults than were the low achieving children. The high 
scoring children also engaged in conversation with their parents more 
often than did the low scoring children, Milner also noted that in many 
home environments of low scoring children a positive family atmosphere 
was not evident nor did the children have a pattern established for 
relationships with adults. There appeared to be little opportunity for 
these children to interact verbally with adults who possessed adequate 
speech patterns and who were highly esteemed by the children. 

In regard to the inner-city child speaking a nonstandard dialect, 
his language problems may evolve from a limited vocabulary as well as 
from his limited ability to shift from an informal style (developed in 
situations oriented toward immediate and concrete needs) to a formal 
style (characterized by abstractions carrying highly efficient explanatory 
power). Certainly a limited vocabulary represents a critical factor in 
reading comprehension. This problem is highlighted in Metfessel's 
finding that second-grade children from concept-deprived backgroimds 
possessed a comprehension vocabulary only one-third the magnitude of the 



average of their age-equivalent peers, ^ Therefore, the classroom teacher 
must take this into account if the wide range of conceptual variations 
in her classroom is to be assessed and overcome by instructional means. 



Vygotsky, op, cit , 

p 

Edith A, Davis, The Development of Linguistic Skill .in Twins , 
Singletons with Siblings ^ and Only Children from Ages Five to Ten 
Years , Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1937. 

"^Bather Milner » "A Study of the Relationship Between Reading Readiness 
in Grade One School Children and Patterns of Parent-Child Interaction," 
The 62nd Ye arb ook of the Nati onal Society for Study of Education , 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, (1963), pp. IO8-IU3. 
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2. Relational Meaning — Surface Structure 

Recent psycholinguistic reseeurch has sought to explore the 
psychological reality of surface structure constituents — the way 
language patterns tend to "chunk" into syntactic categories. Glanzer 
has shown that pseudo-syllable — word — pseudo-syllable patterns are 
more easily learned when the connecting word is a fur^ction word (of, 
and^ because , etc.) than when it is a content word ( store, car, food ).^ 
For example, it would be easier to learn the phrase s ag because zig 
than zag car zip ; the first phrase apparently is a nore natural word 
group and thus more easily processed. 

A study dealing with paired associate learning tasks has shown 
that adult subjects make a larger number of recall ei'rors between phrases 
(The valiant canary... ate the mangy cat.) than within phrases (The... 
valiant. . -ceuiary). 2 This finding suggests that phrases may operate as 
psychologically real units. The experiment of Fodor and Bever also 
supports this contention. ^ in their investigation a clicking noise of 
brief duration was made as a sentence was read. Regardless of the placement 
of the click (during a word occurring immediately before or after a phrase 
boundary), the subjects indicated that the click occurred at the phrase 
boundary. Thus their conclusion supports the viewpoint that perceptual 
units correspond to sentence constituents as designated by the linguist. 

3. Relational Meaning — Deep Structure 

Transfoimational theory indicates that sentences are processed from 
the surface structure level to an underlying or deep structure for 
comprehension purposes. This deep structure is then recLLized through 
a transformational process which in turn is integrated with the semantic 
component to convey meaning. 



"M. Glanzer, "Grammatical Category: A Rote Learning and Word 
Association Analysis," Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior , 
1 (1962), pp. 31-hl. 

"N. F. Johnson, "The Psychological Reality of Phrase-Structure Rules," 
Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior , k (1965), pp. ^69-^75. 

'j. A. Fodor and T. G« Bever, "The Psychological Reality o.^ Linguistic 
Segments," Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior , k (1965), 
pp. UlU-l;20. 
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One reseeircher has demonstrated that when subjects are aaked to 
trainsform sentences from one form into euiother (active affirmative to 
passive or active affirmative to passive negative), a positive relationship 
is present between transformation time euid the complexity of the 
transformation. This finding supports the contention that transformations 
possess psychological reality in that the greater the number of transformations 
the greater the distance between the surface euid deep structure of e 
sentence. 

A second researcher has demonstrated that after subjects have been 
asked to memorize a series of complex sentences varying in grammatical 
type, they tend to recall the sentence but in a simpler grammatical form,^ 
For example, a sentence in the passive may be recalled in its active 
form. These findings suggest that although a re coding of the sentence 
has occurred and the semantic form is maintained, the deep syntactic marker 
indicating the passive form has been forgotten. 

The role of transformations in sentence comprehension has also been 
demonstrated in the research of Gough^ Slobin.^ These "^-esearchers 
have shown that .sentence comprehension veuries in increeising difficulty 
(speed in determining truth vstlue of sentence) in the following order: 
active affirmative, passive, negative, and passive negative. Thus, the 
available evidence supports the concept of deep sentence structure. 



G. A. Miller, "Some Psychological Studies of Grammeur," American 
Psychologist , 17 (1962), pp. 7^-762. 

■J. Mehler, "Some Effects of Grammatical Transformation on the Recall 
of English Sentences," Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior ^ 
2 (1963), pp. 3U6.35I* 

^P. G. Gough, "Grammatical Transformations and Speed of Understanding," 
Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior , h (1965), PP. 107-111- 

^D. I. Slobin, "Grammatical Transformations and Sentence Comprehension in 
Childhood and Adulthood," Journal of Verbal Learninf^ and Verbal Behavior > 
5 (1966), pp. 219-227. 
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k. Lexical Meaning 

In concentrating on surface euid deep structure, little emphasis 
has been placed on the role of lexical meaning. Some evidence is 
present in the previously discussed work of Gough and Slobin to suggest 
the importance of this language component. For example, passive 
sentences were comprehended with greater ease thaii negative sentences 
even though the former are thought to be syntactically more complex. 
This unexpected finding may be attributed in part to the semantic 
difference between the passive euid negative and to the semeuitic similarity 
between the passive emd active. In instances requiring a true or false 
determination, negative sentences seem to be difficult to comprehend. 
Slobin has emphasized that not only is syntax important in comprehending 
sentences but semantic considerations must also be accounted for. His 
research has shown that the difference in difficulty between active and 
passive can largely be eliminated by clarifying the role of novms in the 
subject and object positions; this clarification can be accomplished by 
reducing the possibility of semantic reversibility . 

Reversible : The girl struck the boy — the boy struck the girl . 

The boy was struck by the giiO. — the girl was 
struck by the boy . 

Nonreversible : The boy picked the apple . 

The apple vas picked by the boy . 

Slobin' s findings therefore suggest that much more than relational 
meaning is involved in sentence understanding. 

Contextual constraint serves to narrow the possible range of 
appropriate words. For example, the word that not only cues a noun 
which follows but may also clarify or emphasize the semantic nature of 
the noun. ( That motorcycle was in our yard vs- Some motorcycle was in 
our yard. ) Miller demonstrated that words in context following a 
similar grammatical pattern are perceived more accurately than are words 
in isolation.^ Additional support for the importance of context in 
narrowing semantic possibilities is found in Goodman's research which 
indicates that although children may be unable to decode words in 
isolation, they deal successfully with the same worlds in a running context 



'Miller, op. ci t. 

K. S. Goodman, "A Linguistic Study of Cues and Miscues in Reading," 
Elementary English , k2 (1965), pp. 639-6^3; and "Words and Morphemes 
In Reading," in K. Goodman and J. Fleming (eds.), Psycholinguistics and 
The Teaching of Reading , Newark, Delaware, International reading 
Association, U969), pp. 25-33. 



Research by Ruddell has shown that reading comprehension of fourth-grade 
children is signif iceuitly higher on passeiges utilizing basic high-frequency- 
patterns of their oral language structure in contrast to passages using 
low-frequency and more elaborated construction.^ These findings support 
the importemce of contextual associations which provide sufficient 
delimiting information to enable a child to determine the semantic role 
of a word and to recognize euid comprehend it in the sentence. 

5. Short-Term etnd Long-Term Memory 

When considering differences between surface structure and deep 
structure in regard to processing language, the importeuice of memory is 
also significant. Miller and Chomsky have proposed that a short-term 
and long-term memory are operative in language processing. 2 They have 
also formulated the concept that the limited short-term memory deals 
with the less complex surface structure of sentences whereas the long-term 
memory handles the more involved, deep structure of sentences. 

In a sep8u:ate study (discussed previously). Miller demonstrated 
that subjects have great difficulty in processing sentences containing 
self-embedded structures (The rat that the cat that the dog worried 
killed ate the malt.) in contrast to right-recursive sentences (This is 
the dog that worried the cat that killed the rat that ate the malt.). 
Because the deep structure of these sentences is identical. Miller attributes 
this variation in difficulty to the hoavy demand placed on the short-term 
memory by the surface structure of self-embedded sentence. 3 

Because of the limited short-term memory, it seems logical that a 
deep language stiructure and a long-term memory component are essential 
for processing information over a running discourse. Mehler's work 
actually supports this view in that subjects were presented with complex 
sentences but recalled the sentences in simpler form .^ Apparently, after 
a sentence is processed in the deep structure, the underlying meaning is 
retained with little regard for retaining the structure itself. It would alsc 
appestr that the deep underlying structure is basic to comprehending sentences. 



Robert B. Ruddell, "Effect of the Similarity of Oral and Written Patterns 
of Language Structure on Reading Comprehension," Elementary English , k2 
(April 1965), pp. U02-I4IO. 

Miller and Chomsky, op. cit . 
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Affective and Cognitive Strategies 

1. Affective Strategies — Motivating the Child 

Certainly, anyone who has ever been in contact with small children 
is well aware of the child* s almost overwhelming eagerness to learn , 

. . .Why does the light go on when I snap the switch? 

«..Why does the water come out of the faucex? 

••.Teach me to tie my shoes. 

..♦Show me a picture of the bear. 

...Why does Grandma's voice come out of the telephone 
when I can't even see her? 

In fact, to many adults the child's constetnt questions become a frustration 
because the child is so eager to learn he monopolizes much of an adult's 
time. 

When we turn to the area of beginning reading instruction, it seems 
quite obvious that our main focal point should be to capitalize on the 
child's inherent desire to learn. In other words, learning to read 
should be a process of enjoyment to the child rather than an onerous task 
he muat undertake if he wishes to obtain a white-col lai* position in our 
society. As Gibson points out: 

It seems as though we often manage in the school to kill 
this active urge to seek information. Everything should be 
done to build on it rather than extinguish it with boredom, 
confusion or failure to provide the appropriate iind of 
reinforcement. 

On the question of reinforcement, Gibson goes on to state: 

reinforcement in procedures for teaching reading can 

be internal. Reading should be a cons^B^matory activity that 
functions as its own incentive and reward because of the appeal 
of the information to be picked up . . . Reduction of uncertainty 
is a potent internal reinforcer* Finding an oiiswer to a 
practical question can do this, and can be introduced immediately 
if the child's first two words are Just 'yes' and 'no.' I shall 



Eleanor J. Gibson, "A Working Paper Sxzmmarizing Theory-Based Research 
On Reading end Its Implications for Instruction," (mimeographed 
manuscript), Ithaca, New York, Cornell University, 1970. 



not go into the function of external reinforcement (praise, 
monetary rewards, etc,)* They have been used with (reportedly) 
a certain amount of success with retarded, disadvantaged readers. 
Their function appears to be simply keeping the child at the 
task and has no relevance to learning as such. In an ideal 
instructional setting, we ought never to have to resort to such 
artificial devices. 

Another point of emphasis relates to parenteuL press\ire and the 
child's reading achievement. Prom past reseeurch efforts the authors 
are well aware of the tremendous parental pressures sometimes placed on 
children at an early age. The parental desire for the child's success, 
as measured by a standardized test or the child's inclusion in a high- 
potential program, often produces in the child an emotional stress 
totally out of proportion to the value of having the child read an 
additional six months above his expected age-grade norm. If we approach 
the problem realistically, we shoiild not expect each child to proceed 
at the same pace or achieve the same degree of success. Inherent differences 
in ability will iindoubtedly be present in children just as they are in 
adults. For example, one does not expect the average man to run a mile in 
under four minutes any more than one expects him to sit down quietly at 
his desk and write a novel of the calibre of War and Peace . Thus the 
main point in beginning reading instruction is to mobilize the child's 
interests » attitudes, etnd values, to reinforce these in the instructional 
setting > and to make available to him the physical resources which will 
help him enjoy the act of learning to read . 

Research in this area indicates that a system of communication must 
in some manner account for the individual's interests, attitudes, and 
values which become operationalized eis his objectives and goals. As the 
individual confronts a task, his motivation as reflected in persistence 
and drive is extremely important. This viewpoint is supported by 
Durkin's findings that the pre^school reader is a child who is serious 
and persistent, possesses the ability to concentrate, and is of a 
curious nature. 2 In a study of achieving and nonachieving elementary- 



Ibid. 
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school readers, Kress has reported that the former group demonstrated 
more initiative in exhausting solutions and was found to persist in 
problem solving under changing conditions.^ The rese&rch of Piekarz has 
indicated that the high-level reader, in contrast to the poor reader, 
provides significantly more responses in interpreting a reading passage, 
a trait indicating greater involvement and participation in the learning 
process. 2 Thus, the affective mobilizers, operationalized as the 
objectives and goals of the individual, not only influence the processing 
of language but also in large measure determine whether or not the child 
will be a successful reader. 

2. Cognitive Strategies 

As the child participates in the act of communication, he is 
constantly required to perceive eind organize experiences. He must 
develop a symobl-processing system providing for conceptualization of 
experience. Brimer has shown that a cognitive strategy is of basic 
importance to the conceptualization process* 3 Kress concluded from a 
concept formation study of elementary-school children that achieving 
readers were superior to nonachievers in versatility and flexibility, 
ability to draw inferences from relevant clues, and ability to shift 
set when new standards were introduced. From an extensive review of 
research on conceptualization. Singer concluded that an important 
dimension in comprehending language consists of changing, modifying, 
and reorganizing a previously formed concept. 5 



■R. A. Kress, "An Investigation of the Relationship Between Concept 
Formation and Achievement in Reading,'* (unpublished doctoral dissertation). 
Temple University, 1955* 

'Josephine A. Piekarz, "Getting Meeuiing from Reading," Elementary School 
Journal, 56 (19^6), pp. 303-309- 
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The child's cognitive strategy is a constant process of evaluating 
the adequacy of information — of data gathering, l^othesis building, 
organizing and synthesizing data, and hypothesis testing. Additionetlly , 
the utilization of these factors must be guided by a constant awareness 
of the need to shift one's strategy to account for other approaches to 
solving problems. 

BecommendatioDs for Instruction Based on Related Research 

The following recommendations were formulated to serve as the 
basis for developing innovative instructional dimensions of project DELTA. 
It should be noted, however, that the reading-language oriented research 
discussed often focuses on narrow fields of exploration which tend to 
provide limited information. Thus the criticatl reservoir of knowledge 
required to formulate the ideal reading- language curriculum does not 
exi?t. Even so, substantial progress has been made in recent years in 
provis3ing information on the nature of language and reading instruction. 
It was w-^elieved essentietl that this effort be critically examined for 
instructitnal implications. The following recommendations are therefore 
based on the preceeding review of research* Special emphasis has been 
given to the practical application of the recommendations as related to 
classroom instruction. 

1. The teacher of basic language skills must be aware of the wide 
range in language development present In most urban primeoy-school 
classrooms. Among the factors the teacher should consider are (l) the 
degree of language interaction between the parents and the child, (2) 
the value placed by the home on the importance of language activities, 
(3) the dialect differences between home and school, and {h) individual 
pupil characteristics such as poor eyesight or hearing, emotional stress, 
immaturity as compared to peer groups, and degree of intellectual development. 

2. A child's language is greatly influenced by the models presented 
in his environmental settings. Although the early home environment plays 
a major role in the child's language development, the language model 
presented by the teacher and by other children in the classroom should 
exert a positive influence on any given child's language development 

in the classroom setting. Use of a tape recorder should be considered for 
individual or group listening activities in presenting iappropriate ewid 
contrasting language models to the children. Oral language enrichment 
activities— such as role playing, storytelling, and group discussions of 
direct experiences — deserve strong emphasis, particu].arly with children 
from culturally different backgrounds. In this manner a language base 
can be established for the development of reading and writing skills. 
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3. Particular emphasis should be focused on problems of the 
inner-city child speaking a nonstandard dialect. Attention should be 
given to the nature of written letnguage material used ia early reading 
instruction euid the degree of fit between this material and the child's 
oral language style (e»g., informal, formal). Emphasis should be placed 
on the development of style shift through oral language activities such 
as role playing using puppets. Attention should also be devoted to 
representing the child's oral leuiguage in written form with very little 
teacher editing so that the child comes to understand the relationship 
between speech and writing as a basis for reading instruction, 

A number of linguists and language educators agree that the 
nonstandard speaker should add to his repertoire the so-called prestige 
dialect, i.e., the dialect used by national network newscasters. 
However, there is great danger in "over-correcting" a child at too 
esirly an age eind thereby inhibiting his growth euid development in the 
use of oral language. Perhaps the upper intermediate or junior high 
school level is the most appropriate time to introduce some emphasis on 
standard dialect — introduced in a positive way rather than with the 
mistaken idea that a nonstandard dialect is inherently a poorer form 
of English than is the prestige dialect. By using examples dealing with 
geographical variations in leinguage followed by an emphasis on social 
veiriations, the teacher could develop a positive attitude toward dialect 
differences and avoid a negative, correcting attitude^ 

In decoding, sound-blending should be placed in a natural 
sound-unit context constituting a more elaborated decoding unit which is 
of value in transferring sound-letter correspondence information to new 
letter patterns and words. 

5. The decoding process should be viewed as establishing an 
understanding of the relationship between letter-sound correspondences, 
in turn forming the larger letter pattern and sound pattern units which, 
in operational form, can formulate the pronunciation, of the vocalic-center 
group, arid in some instances, the corresponding morpheme- Thus the 
teacher should be aware of the various decoding units and attempt to 
develop a corresponding fit between a youngster's learning style and the 
appropriate unit or units. 

6, The research indicating that phrases are psychologically real 
units supports the viewpoint that words are more effectively decoded 
and understood in context. The classroom teacher should therefore be 
aware of the importance of introducing new vocabulary in context — from 
the standpoint of decoding and clarifying word meaning. 
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7- Careful consideration should be given to the child's concept 
development in relation to his direct experiences ♦ The child must have 
a firm grasp of the concept he is attempting to comprehend or express 
in oral or written form if his communication attempt is to be successful. 
The teacher should try to develop and exp€ind concepts by providing 
concrete experiences in the classroom and on field trips and by shoving 
children how words convey different meanings in a veuriety of oral and 
written sentence contexts. 

8. The teacher should focus on" language difficulties impairing 
children's reading and listening comprehension and clarity of oral and 
written expression. Vocabulsiry enrichment and the development of 
functional utilization of movables and subordinating elements in improving 
sentence meaning may require special emphasis. Consideration shoxild be 
given to the following types of structural meaning changes: (l) word 
substitution (Jennifer kicked the ball . Jennifer kicked the desk ); 

(2) expansion of patterns (Marty had a bicycle. Yesterday, Marty had a 
blue bicycle. Yesterday my brother Marty had a blue bicycle, but this 
morning he painted it red.); (3) inversion of sentence elements (Jake 
hit the curve ball. The curve ball hit Jake.); and (k) transformations 
of basic structural patterns (Jan is out on the playground. Is Jan out 
on the playground?). The teacher should base the reading-language > 
program on the child's specific reading-language needs and interests, as 
determined through informal evaluation. 

9. Oral language development should provide a basis for reading 
and written language development in the integrated language skills 
curriculum. Oral language activities — such as reading literature to 
children, dramatic play, and dialogue — combined with extensive use of 
experience charts can serve to help the child understand how intonation 
and punctuation may be used to convey meaning in oral and written 
expression. Such activities also provide an excellent way to show 
children how descriptive language can be used in underst€uading or 
developing story characters and story settings and how certain parts 

of sentences can be expanded to provide the listener or reader more 
precise information in an interesting way. 

10. The teacher should also be aware of the interrelationships 
between listening comprehension and reading comprehension. Listening 
and reading activities should encompass a wide range of comprehension 
alternatives, ranging from factual recall to critical evaluation of 
material. In practice, the development of these skills may evolve 
through the careful development of precise purposes for listening and 
reading. For example, news articles and advertisements foimd in the 
daily newspaper or on television may be used to enhance critical 
comprehension skills. Listening comprehension skills can be taught 
and would seem to enhance reading comprehension skills. This consideration 
in the instructional program is essential if the child is to obtain 
maximum benefit from the lEtnguage environment surrounding him. 
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V. RESEARCH DESIGN, INSTRUMEMTATION, AND DATA COLLECTION 
Formative Data 

The formative data collected for analysis included (l) pre-post 
measures on stemdaxdized tests of reading comprehension, word euialysis, 
listening comprehension, and reading readiness, (2) pre-post oreUL 
language interviews, using new stimulus situations designed for the 
project, (3) pre-post written leuiguage samples, using new stimulus 
situations designed for the project, {k) meeisures of dialect features 
and self-concept, using new instruments designed for the study, and 
(5) video-tapes, depicting teacher questioning levels and strategies. 
Also designed for use in Project DELTA was a new socio-economic scale 
since the Minnesota Sceile for Paternal Occupations was badly outdated. 

Because of limitations of time and fineuicicUL resources, pre-post 
oral interviews were not administered to every child at Washington 
Elementary School; instead, a stratified sample of 30 children was 
selected to represent each grade (kindergeirten through grade three) 
with the subjects matched on the bases of sex, ethnic classification, 
and socio-economic status. Therefore, 2U0 oral interviews were 
transcribed and analyzed. (30 pre- and 30 post-intei-views at each grade 
level from kindergarten through grade three - 2^40. ) Two video-tapes 
of each Washington teacher were also made for the puxpose of describing 
teacher questioning levels and strategies. 

At the conclusion of this chapter is a summeury — indicating the 
name of the instrument or scale used and the date administered — to 
facilitate presentation of the formative data in the chapter which 
follows . 

Summative Data 

The summative data of the study were collected by the following 
techniques: (l) weekly logs recorded by strand leaders, assistant 
director, and director, (2) audio-tape recordings of weekly seminars, 
(3) video-tape recordings of classroom instruction, workshops, and seminars, 
{h) detailed notes based on weekly seminars recorded by assistant director 
and director, (5) observations of classrocxn instruction recorded by the 
DELTA staff working with the Washington School teaching staff, and (6) 
observations by the project director of the DELTA staff working with the 
Washington School teaching staff. These data were collected primarily 
to provide a detailed description of the process used in developing 
the DELTA in-service model. Summative data questions were formulated 
in order to search the process description for conclusions and 
recommendations which might be helpful in developing and implementing 
future in-service and pre-service teacher-training models. 



Brief Description of the Population Studied 

As indicated earlier in this monograph, data were gathered on 
the entire student population of Washington Elementary School in 
Berkeley, California, A total of kJ2 subjects were studied although in 
any. given instance N's will vaury depending upon completeness of the 
data.^ In the case of ored language data, however, the prohibitive 
cost of administering, typing, and analyzing individual interviews made 
it necessary to use a sample rather than the total school population; 
therefore, at each grade level, 30 students were selected, matched on 
the bases of sex, ethnic classification, and socio-economic status. 

The ethnic and socio-economic classifications for the U72 subjects 
in the study are shown by grade level in Table 1, When examining Table 1, 
one can see that severeuL grade-to-grade fluctuations occur among the ethnic 
classifications. In grade one, for exaa^ple, 51 percent of the subjects 
are Black whereas in grade two only 36 percent of the subjects are Black. 
There ore also fluctuations in the socio-economic classifications with 
the most apparent being grade two (lU percent classified as Low) compared 
to grade three (26 percent classified as Low), However, variation in 
ethnic and socio-economic classification was controlled through a blocked 
design, and the computer program used accounted for unequal N's in the 
analysis, . . .. . 

Socio-Economic Status 

Titled The California Socio-Economlc Scale of Urban Ocfcupations , the 
new socio-economic scale devised for Project DELTA is based on a five- 
point socio-economic ranking of occupations with one (l) indicating the 
highest socio-economic rating and five (5) indicating the lowest. The 
rationale for designing a new scale rather than using the Minnesota Scale 
for Paternal Occupations was simply that the Mj.nnesota scale was so 
badly outdated that it did not seem to accurately reflect present-day 
occupations; i.e,, the Minnesota scale was last revised in 19'*0. Later 
in this chapter, the new socio-economic scale is discussed in more 
detail* „ 

Developmental Data Contrasted with Experimental Data 

Although the research design is relatively simple and straight-forward, 
the authors wish to clarify one aspect of the study and to clearly define 
four items of terminology. 



^ost data were on a pre-post basis. However, if a student was absent 
on the day of a group test, it was not feasible (because of financial 
limitations) to later administer the test individually. Thus the N 
was reduced as a result of the absence. 
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Table 1 

ETHHIC AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATIONS 
For Total Number of Subjects in the Study 

By Ethnic Classification 



Ethnic 

Group Kindergarten Grade One Grade Two Grade Three 
"n K ^ N N ? 



Black 
White 
Other* 


U8 1+8.1+9 
1+0 1+0.1+0 
11 11.11 


6l 51.26 
38 31.93 
20 16.81 


1+3 36.13 
1+9 ltl.l8 
27 22.69 


63 1+6.67 
1+1+ 32.59 
28 20.71+ 


Total 


99 100.00 


119 100.00 


119 100.00 


135 100.00 



By Socio-Economic Classification 



S>-Econ » 

Group Kindergfiurten Grade One Grade Tvo Grade Three 
N % N N ^ N ? 



High 


3h 


3I+.3I+ 


37 


31.09 


38 


31. 


93 


ko 


29 


.63 


Mid 


1+6 


1+6.1+7 


61 


51.26 


6k 


53. 


78 


60 


1+1+ 


.1+1+ ■ 


Low 


19 


19.19 


21 


17.65 


17 


ll+. 


29 


35 


25 


.93 


Total 


99 


100.00 


119 


100.00 


119 


100. 


00 


135 


100 


.00 



*The category Other is composed of Oriental, Mexican American, and 
American Indian children. 
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!• Developmental Data 

Developmental data are simply pre-post scores on an identiceil child. 
Thus, the achievement growth of a particular child alvs^s measures the 
development of that individual child. 

2. Experimental Data 

Because Project DELTA was a teacher-training model focusing on 
the entire teaching and student population in Washington Elementary 
School, it was not possible to use a control group in the usual sense; 
i»e», the requirements of the project made it impossihle to randomly exclude 
from the program a large number of children who could then be meas\ired 
to determine if those included in the program progressed further than 
those excluded. On the other hand, the authors felt that trend euid real 
differences (statistically significant) would be more meaningful if 
certain segments of the data were viewed from the standpoint of a 
control group. Thus, to circumvent the absence of a control group, the 
authors proceeded on the basis of the following assumption in reference 
to reading and langUELge achievement levels: 

A child entering grade four is very similar to a child completing 
grade three; 

A child entering grade three is very similar to a child completing 
grade two; 

A child entering grade two is very similar to a^child completing 
grade one; 

A child entering grade one is very similar to a child completing 
kindergarten. 

On the basis of the above assumption, pre-^test data on grades one, 
two, three, and four^ can be viewed as quasi-control group data since the 
pre-tests were administered at the beginning of the project. Then, for 
example > : re-tests for a child entering grade four can be compared to 
post-tests for a child completing grade three; i.e., the comparisons can 
be made on different groups of children rather than on the same children 
as is the case in the developmental comparisons; and these experimental 
comparisons are essentially a quasi -control group compared to those 
within the DELTA program. 



^o carry out the experimental comparisons, a group of beginning 
fourth-grade children at Longfellow Intermediate School (who had attended 
Washington Elementary School's third grade the previous year) were 
tested and interviewed. 
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3. DELTA Treatment and Control Design Treatiaent 

DELTA Treatment and Control Design Treatment are two terms which 
are used only when describing experimental data. In ether words, 
developmental data do not require these special lab^rls because develop- 
mental data are simply pre-post scores on identical children participating 
in Project DELTA. On the other hand, experimental data do require 
special labels to clearly distinguish that comparisons are being made 
between groups of different children. 

The term Control Design Treatment refers to the reading-language 
curriculum present in Vfashington Elementary School dva^ing the school 
year directly prior to Project DELTA; to a large degree, this treatment 
was based on state-adopted basal reading programs (Bank Street, Harper 
€uid Row, and Macmillan reading programs). 

The term DELTA Treatment refers to the reading-language curriculum 
based on the ia-service training model developed during Project DELTA, 
Although this model incorporated aspects of the curriculum present 
during the previous year, the DELTA content and process were new to 
Washington School. The nature of this treatment is discussed in more 
detail later in this monograph in the section on Summative Findings; 
however, the following content and competency areas were central to the 
formulation of the DELTA Treatment: 

1. Developing and supplying knovledge and information from 
reading-language related disciplines; 

2. Identifying, analyzing, and formulating reading-language 
instructional objectives, approaches, and programs; 

3* Assessing eind developing oral and written expression as the 
ba^is for reading-language instruction; 

U. Assessing and developing critical thinking and reading-listening 
comprehension abilities; 

3' Assessing and developing decoding and spelling abilities; 

6. Utilizing children's literature and languiige experiences in 
varied social settings to build positive reading-language 
interests and attitudes; 

7. Organizing and administering the reading-language instructional 
program to account for individual variations present; 

8. Creating opportunities for building positive interaction and 
attitudes with child, parent, and community. 
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Stages of the Project 

From inception to conclusion. Project DELTA moved through a 
precise series of stages which have been indicated below to provide 
the reader with an overview of the project's development. 

April, May, and June 1970 : Initied project pre-planning with a 
limited staff. During this stage the general direction of the 
project was formulated, new instruments designed, and initial 
contact made with teachers and administrators to be involved 
the following year. A video-tape was developed with each 
teacher using a specified literature selection for the purpose 
of describing teacher questioning levels and strategies. 

July, August, and September 1970 : Intensive pre-planning during 
which the total DELTA staff formulated the general scope of 
the project strands, reacted to the initial project design, 
and formalized project goals and objectives. 

Late August and Early September 1970 : Three-week summer institute 
for participating teachers, who worked with consultant speakers 
on reading and language instruction* 

September 1970-January 1971 : Teacher participation in first strand. 
During this stage each teacher remained within a single strand 
and participated in weekly seminar meetings (strand development) 
on the basis of individual interest* 

October 1970 : Pre-tests of children and initial oral interviews 
of the selected sample at each grade level. 

Late Janueiry 1971 : Teacher and staff-conducted workshops presenting 
strand information and materials to total staff. 

February-June 1971 : Teacher participation in second strand. For 
this series of weekly seminars, all teachers were required to 
shift to a strand different from their original strand* 

May 1971 ; Post-tests of children, second oral interview of selected 
sample, and video-tape of each teacher conducting a specified 
lesson. 

Mid June 1971 : Fined institute, workshops, and evaluation of the 
project. 
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Standardized Tests 

Cooperative Primary Tests (ETTS) 

At the outset of Project DELTA, the state of California was in 
the process of phasing out the use of the Stanford Achievement Test and 
converting to the Cooperative Primary Test (reading) as a statewide 
achievement measure. Therefore, to obtain compeurable data for the 
project. Cooperative Primary Tests were administered to all children on 
a pre-post basis in grades two and three. In the Cooperative Primary 
series .there are three separate and distinct tests: Reading Comprehension, 
Word Ancdysis, and Listening Comprehension. Each focuses on a different 
aspect of the child's reading-language perf ormeince , and thus each is 
a useful tool for evaluation and analysis. 

Reading Comprehension encompaisses word meaning, sentence meaning, 
and paragraph meaning comprehension; 

Word Analysis emphasizes phonics; and 

Listening Comprehension provides an indication of the child's 
word meaning, sentence meaning, and paragraph meaning 
comprehension abilities without requiring the child to 
use word attack skills, e.g., phonics, to read words. 

Metropolitan Readiness Test 

The Metropolitan Teat , which assesses reading readiness is 
composed of six sections, each containing an even numbers of Items, with 
a total of 102 items. The test consists of Word Meaning (l6 items), 
Listening (l6 items). Matching (lU items). Alphabet (lb items), Numbers 
(26 items), and Copying (lU items). The publishers indicate that no 
section should be viewed separately but that the test should be scored 
and viewed as a whole (102 items) in gauging a child's reading readiness. 
The handbook supplies ranges of scores so that a final letter score 
may be obtained: Superior = A, High Normal = B, Average = C, Low 
Normal = D, smd Low = E. 

The authors feel that some aspects of the Metropolitan test are of 
dubious value in regard to the test's stated purpose (meastirement of 
reading readiness). For exan5)le, several items depend upon a degree 
of visual acuity which appears very remote to learning the alphabet or 
learning to read. On the other hand, few readiness tests are available, 
emd use of this instrument did provide pre-post scores for children in 
kindergarten and grade one. 
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Basife Language Measures 

Average Words per Conanunlc&tlon Unit 

Basically the coxnmuni cation unit is what A,F. Watts termed "the 
natural linguistic unit" — a unit that cannot be further divided vithout 
losing its essential meaning The unit was defined more precisely 
and termed the communication unit in the research of Walter Loban*2 
This same unit was later used by Kellogg Hunt and termed the T-unit. 3 



As an illustration of what would or would not comprise a communication 
unit, a simple example may be presented. If one were to say: "I see a 
girl with a blue dress," it would be a single communication unit. In other 
words, the essential meanini^ would be lost if the unit were segmented as 
follows : 

I see a girl. 

With a blue dress. 

As a further illustration one might say: "I see a boy and I see a 
girl." This would be two units, each with an i ndependent grammatical 
predication : 

I see a boy. 
I see a girl. 

If one said: "I see a boy and a girl," this would be one unit since it 
cannot be divided into two meaningful structural units. 

In counting the number of words in a xinit to obtain the average 
words per unit , contractions ( didn't, don't ^ etc.) are counted as two 
words. CenereUJy all other words are counted as one word although there 
are exceptions which may appear arbitrary unless one views the structure 
of the word (for example, blackboard or housewife = one word, whereas 
desk chair or den mother would each be counted as two words even though 
the child may run them together as if he feels each is a single word). 



A. F. Watts, The Language and Mental Development of Children , Boston, 
D.C. Heath and Company, 19^8, pp. 65-66. 

Walter Loban, The Language of Elementary School Children , Champaign, 
Illinois, National Council of Teachers of English, 1963. 

3 

Kellogg W. Hunt, Grammatical Structures Written at Three Grade Levels , 
Champaign, Illinois, National Council of Teachers of English, 1965. 
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New Instruments 

Oral Letngiiage Inventory" ^ 

The classroom teacher's rating of a child's oral language ability 
was requested for each child in the selected sample. The OreUL Letnguage 
Observational Scale is composed of six sections: (l) quality of thought, 
(2) organization of expression, (3) quality and control of language, 
{k) fluency of language, (5) personal response to language, and (6) 
technical skills in oral expression. Each section is rated on a five-point 
scale (1 = high and 5 = low), with elements within each category marked 
by the teacher as "strong," "average," or "weak" in order to simplify 
the rating process. 

2 

Written Letnguage Inventory 

The Written Language Observational Scale is essentially identical 
to the Oral Language Scale in that it uses the l-to-5 rating and focuses 
on the same six categories. The main difference between the two scales 
occurs in the area of technical skills * In oral language, this category 
includes aspects such as articulation, mazes, and inflection whereas for 
written langueige, the same category includes aspects such as spelling, 
punctuation, and handwriting. 

Staff Rating on Oral and Written Language 

For the purpose of comparing oral and written language performance, 
two DELTA staff members independently rated the typsd oral language 
transcript of the second multiple -pi ctiire stimulus and the* written 
language samples of a imiltiple -picture stimulus. In rating the children's 
language, the Judges viewed the oral language transcript as dictated 
writing , to allow for comparison with the language saaiples actually 
written by the children. The two independent ratings were found to be 
90 percent consistent on the l-to-5 scaJLe. The ratings of the two 
judges were combined and averaged, providing one rating for oral language 
(viewed as dictated writing) and one rating for written language on a 
pre-post basis for grades two and three. 



See Appendix A-1. 

I 

See Appendix A-2. 
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Nev Picture Stimulus Situations for 
Oral and Written Language 

For data analysis purposes, the language production from the 
contrast-perception, reality-reversal, and multiple-picture stimuli 
was treate't quantitatively in two ways. First, the production from 
the above three stimaili was cmalyzed together; and second, the multiple- 
pictia-e stimulus production was analyzed separately. The separate 
treatment of the multiple-picture stimulus data made provision for a 
comparison of oral and written language production. Further analysis 
is being undertaken to examine the relationship between the type of 
stimulus used and the nature of the language production obtained* A 
description of each new picture stimulus situation follows. 

1. The Contract-Perception Stimulus^ 

In virtually all picture stimulus situations', the components of the 
picture are depicted in a way to raeet the child's normal expectations . 
For example, all pictures are depicted in such a way that the child sees 
nothing unusual which would give him cause to use eui analytical framework 
to explain the discrepancy between what he anticipates and what he observes. 

The contrast-perception stimulus is a single-picture stimulus 
providing something other than the child's norraatl expectations: for 
example , a child teaching a classroom of adults or a picture of two couples 
dancing in which an exceptionally tall woman is dancing with an extremely 
short man and an exceptionally tall man is dancing with an extremelj' short 
woman. The child is asked to describe the pictiure and then to explain 
what he sees that he thinks is "funny or unusual." Thus the contrast- 
perception stimulus is designed to evaluate the child's ability at an 
eeurly age (kindergarten through grade three) to observe closely and to 
analyze what he sees. 

2 

2. The Reality-Reversal Stimulus 

The reality-reversal stimulus is a single-picture stimulus which 
is too far removed from the child's expectations to be classified as a 
contrast-perception stimulus: for example, an angry-looking fish peering 
into his fishbowl and watching a cat swimming happily underwater- The 
two stimulus situations are designed so that the child speaks (or writes) 
first about the contrast-perception stimulus and second about the reality- 
reversal stimulus. Thus, there is a learning process in which the child 
observes and analyzes an extension of reality as compared to a reversal 
of reality. 



See Appendix B-1, B-2. 

2 

q' 5 Appendix B-1. 
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2. The Multiple Picture Stimulus 

The multiple-picture stimulus is a set of three pictures designed 
to lead the child from description, to narrative, and then to expository 
or interpretive language. The following is one example of a multiple- 
picture stiimilus situation: 

(1) On* the ledge of a cliff, a boy is holding onto a tree and 
removing one of his socks. Above the child, his dog is 
looking down, unable to assist the boy in climbing back up. 

(2) The boy is holding up a branch he has evidently broken from 
the tree , with the sock attached to the top of the branch 
so that the dog c-an snatch the sock between his teeth. 

(3) The dog in seen holding the sock in his mouth and running 
toward a i^oman (evidently the boy's mother) standing in 
front of a house. 

In very simple terms, the multiple-pictxire stimulus (as described 
above) provides the child with a disaster-rescue situation in which the 
dog is the hero who will evidently lead the mother to the ledge where 
the child is still clinging precariously. 

To any adult the precise nature of a given picture stimulus situation 
is self-evident; i.e., it is self-evident if the picture is contrast- 
perception, reality-reversal, or multiple-picture* It should be noted, 
however, that each picture or each set of pictures can be used for 
either oral or written language. In other words, the multiple-picture 
stimulus situation described above could be used for an oral language 
interview or for developing a written composition, depending upon the 
needs and desires of the classroom teacher. In addition, a group of 
children could Jointly examine a given picture or set of pictures, orally, 
and the teacher could write a series of possible stories or explanations 
on the chalkboard. The conclusion of the lesson would be for the children 
to Jointly decide which story or explanation was the l^st one to be used, 
thereby providing a learning experience for the entire class 

In regard to data collection on Project DELTA, the new picture 
stimuli were used for pre-post oral interviews (30 children per grade 
level in kindergarten through grade three) and pre-pcst written language 
samples in grades two and three. 



See Appendix B-1, B-2. 
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The Listening-Comprehension Inventory 

The Listening-ComprehenBlon Inventory is a phonological assessment 
instrniment designed to determine whether or not differences in 
comprehension arise because of a child's use of nonstandard dialect 
rather than the so-called prestige dialect, i^e., the standard English 
dialect used by national network newscasters. By way of explanation, 
it should be stressed that the inventory is not designed to assess 
difficulties in hearing but rather to assess the nonstandard speaker^s 
interpretations of standard English which may or may not lead to 
differences in comprehension. 

The inventory has two separate forms: on the first day. Form A 
wa^ first administered to the entire class, and on the next day Form B 
was administered to the entire class. Each form contains three practice 
items and 25 items to be assessed by the inventory. Each item contains 
three pictures; and after listening to the item read aloud, the child 
is asked to draw a circle around the picture he believes to be the 
proper response. 

Form A^is designed with no context clues and provides an assessment 
of 25 items in standard English which become homophones when spoken in 
nonstandaxd dialect. For example, the nonstandard speaker typically 
drops the t_ ending on many words. Thus, The tent is under the tree would 
become The ten is under the tree * Form A, therefore, is designed as 
an early assessment instrument for determining the degree of comprehension 
difficulty a nonstandard speaker encounters when faced with a combination 
of homphones and no contextual clues . 

Form B ^ provides context clues which may help the child comprehend 
which picture is the proper response (in accordance with steuadard English) 
regardless of whether or not he has difficulty with one particular word 
(i.e., the word which is a homophone in nonstandard dialect). For example, 
in the case of ten and tent , Form B will provide an additional contextuail 
clue : The tent with the flag is under the tree. Thus, by means of this 
early assessment instrument, it should be possible for the teacher to 
focus on the precise nature of the child's phonological difficulties and 
to determine whether or not additional contextiial clues provide sufficient 
information to enable the child to overcome his comprehension difficulty 
with the homophone feature of one particular word. 



See Appendix C-1, C-2. 

I 

See Appendix C-1. 
^See Appendix C-2. 
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The Phonological Spelling Inventory 

The Phonological Spelling Inventory is on assessment instriiment 
designed to determine whether or not differences in spelling arise 
because of a child's use of a nonstandard dieULect rather than the so- 
called prestige dialect, i.e., the stemdard English dialect used by 
national network newscasters. Each spelling inventory is designed 
with enough contextueil clues in the individual sentence item for the 
child to correctly determine the word to be spelled. Thus, one would 
assume that if the child misspelled the word, the cause would be 
either that he was simply unable to spell the word in question or 
that dialect differences resulted in a spelling different from that 
of the accepted spelling. 

The Phonological Spelling Inventory , designed fcr eeurly assessment 
of the child's difficulties with spelling, has foiir separate forms, each 
containing 25 items. 

One should also note the rationeULe behind testing or not testing 
certain words on any given form of the inventory. If we take the 
words ten and tent , for example , these should not be assessed on the 
same inventory. The reasoning behind this statement if3 that a child 
who habitually dropped the t^ ending and spelled both words as ten 
would possibly become confused and wonder why the teacher was asking 
him to spell the same word twice during the course of a single 
spelling inventory. Thus, each homophone in a set is presented in a 
different form of the inventory. 

The Phonological Spelling Inventory was administered in the same 
way the classroom teacher administers any other spelling inventory: 

(1) The word to be spelled is read in a clear, distinct tone, 
i.e., avoiding over-pronvmciation of the individual word. 

(2) The sentence containing the word is read. 

(3) The word to be spelled is repeated in a cleeur, distinct 
tone — again avoiding over-pronunciation of the individual 
word. 

For example, one item is as follows (using the word wind ) ; 

(1) The word wind is read aloud (without over-pronunciation). 

(2) The sentence The wind is blowing through the trees is read aloud. 

(3) The word wind is repeated — again without over-pronunciation. 

The entire Inventory is administered in the same way^ 




'See Appendix D. 
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The Language Preference Inventoiy 



The Language Preference Inventory is an assessment instrument 
designed to determine whether the child prefers to use nonstandard 
dialect in the classroom or the so-called prestige dialect, i»e., the 
standard English dialect used by national network newscasters. A 
total of 30 deviations from standard English usage have been identified 
and the Language Preference Inventory contains 30 items corresponding 
to these deviations. 

The Language Preference Inventory has two matched forms (each 
with 30 items): Form A and Fonn B. One-hcdf of the children in 
grade three received From A and one-half received Form B, with attention 
given to the ethnic and socio-economic composition of each classroom so 
that the results of Msecsment with either form would be completely 
comparable. The selection of the 30 items included in each form of the 
inventory was decided upon after examining past research. 

In administering both forms of the Language Preference Inventory ^ 
a pre-recorded tape was used. The recordings for the inventory were 
made by a person speaking the prestige dialect as well as the 
nonstandard dialect. This is a very drucicUL aspect of making the 
inventory meaningful to the child. In other words, the standeird-speaking 
teacher would not be able to use the appropriate tone and intonation 
patterns when reading the nonstandard items. And without the correct 
tone and intonation patterns, the inventory would seem bland and stilted 
to the dialect-speaking child. 

The following are sample items from the inventory: 



A picture is opposite each pair of sentences, and the child draws a 
line from the sentence form he prefers to the picture. Note that 
pict^ores are not necessarily essential to the inventory; i.e., the 
child could be instructed to put an X~next to the sentence ^orm he 
prefers. However, the authors felt that pictures would enhance the 
child's interest and make the inventory more interesting — an aspect 
of considerable importance when deeding with primary-grade children. 



The girl happy. 
The girl's happy. 



Every day the boy is 
Every day the boy be 



pulling a wagon, 
pulling a wagon. 



See Appendix E-1, E-2. 
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I AM — Self -'Concept Assessment 

The "I AM" self-concept assessment is designed to assess the child's 
concept of self in relation to reading activities, lemguage activities, 
and play activities in a vide reuige of social settings. The instrument 
is composed of 23 pairs of pictiires. In each paired item the child is 
either smiling or frowning to indicate: I am happy (or sad) when 
read to the class, the teacher reads to me, when I write, etc. Form M 
(males) was designed for boys euid Form F ^females) for girls. The 
child circles the picture he feels appropriate to his own attitude 
about a specific activity. 

One ba^ic orientation necessary for performance on the "I AM'^ 
instrument is the understanding of top /middle /bottom spatial relationships. 
Children who can locate the top, middle, or bottom row of pictures will 
move with ease through the task. For those youngsters having difficulty, 
practice pictures have been provided to develop top/middle /bottom 
orientation. 

In addition, to gain from the ^^I AM" instrument as much self -concept 
information as possible, the child must feel that: 

1. This is not like a school paper, where euiswers are right or 
wrong, and 

2, He is not doing it to please his teacher but to help us 
understand how he feels about school, i.e., what he likes and 
doesn't like about it. 

In other words, it is very important that the teecher establish an 
atmosphere '^as matter of fact" as possible if accurate results are to 
be obtained. If the child responds positively to school situations 
about which I' 1 in reality has negative attitudes, the instrument will 
be of little instructional help as classroom planning progresses. 
Thus, those situations which are really uncomfortable for t-he child 
may be revealed jif the child feels free to express his opinion. 

Teacher Evaluation 

The 2^ classroom teachers in Project DELTA were enrolled as students 
in the University of California Education Extension division. They 
participated in a three-week workshop in August 1970 and a one-week 
workshop in June 1971. Throughout the school year (September 1970 to 
June 1971), the teachers were involved with specific strand groups, 
with one DELTA staff member assigned to each group. Strand leaders 
regularly ob«ierved teacher's classroom instructional activities and 
conducted weekly seminar meetings. 



See Appendix F-1, F-2. 
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Two video-tapes were developed of each teacher conducting a 
lesson on e specified literature selection. The DELTA Comprehension 
Taxonomy was then used to describe and analyze questioning levels and 
strategies as observed on the video-tapes. 

The DELTA Comprehension Taxonomy" ^ 

The DELTA Comprehension Taxonomy vas developed (l) as a framework 
for describing and analyzing the levels at which youngsters operate in 
terms of comprehension abilities, (2) as a guide for encouraging the 
development of more complex comprehension skills and their corresponding 
thought processes, and (3) as a means of euialyzing interactive strategies 
used by teachers and children in the process of developing such skills. 

In determining the major level of meaning, the following definitions 
were decisive factors: 



Factual : 



Interpretive; 



The processor (teacher or child) is concerned 
solely with content, and any processing will not 
change the information being handled. The processor 
does net intellectually manipulate or control the 
facts, concepts, generalizations, etc., with which 
he is working. 

The processor (teacher or child) modifies the 
content by analyzing, reconstructing, or inferring 
relationships with little substantiation . No 
transformation is made on the information. 



Applicative ; 



The processor (teacher or child) transforms, 
utilizes, applies or evaluates the information 
with substantiation . Transformation information 
is demonstrated through application in a new 
situation. 



In applying the Taxonomy, the following guidelines were jused: 

1. The categorizing of questions, comments, or responses were 
viewed within zhe contextual situation from which they arose; 
i,e., a teacher's question such as "How did the purple pebble 
get there?" may be factual (if the infomiation was stated in 
the text) or interpretative (if the child had to infer the 
answer from unstated information). 



See Appendix G 
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2. Responses or questions were considered relative to the child's 
intellectued ability; i.e., a kindergaxtner'a comment on the 
applicative level may appear much 'Veaker" than a third grader's. 

3. No inferences were made of a child's background. Responses 
were categorized as "it is," not as "it was meant to be." 

Functioning among or between eULl levels (factual, interpretive, 
applicative) were the following questioning strategies: 



Focusing (Taba):^ 



Ignoring : 

Controlling (Taba) 



Receiving ; 



Clarifying (Taba); 



The initiating question or statement that begins 
the discourse unit (a discourse unit refers to 
all verbal interaction evolving from eind relating 
to the initiating question or statement) and any 
attempt to refocus on this initiating lead-in. 

No acceptance is made of the question or response. 

: Teacher dominates; teacher handles the cognitive 

task rather than giving the children an opportunity 
to do so. 

EX: TQ That was a recULly good story, wasn't it? 
TQ I think Willy made the right choice, 
don't you? 

TQ Who would you like to be in the story... 
would you like to be Willy? 

An acknowledgment is' made but with no elabora+-ion. 
Receiving may be either positive or negative. If 
negative, this will be indicated with a (-). 
Repeating what has been previously stated by either 
teacher or child (this is a common occurrence) is 
coded in this category. 

EX: OR Yeah~I know. 

TR: Right. . .that 's good thinking. 
TR: Oh, you think it was Alexander. 
CR: No.. I don't think so. 

Explanatory comment/question to redefine previous 
< information. 

[ 

EX: TR Oh, I see what you mean... it could have 
been. . . 

TQ Could you explain your point again, Eric? 
CQ Does Eric mean that..- 



Hilda Taba and Freeman P. Elzey, "Teaching Strategies and Thought 
Processes," Teachers College Recor d, 196U, 65, pp. 52^4-53^. 
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Extending (Taba,j^ 

Guszak ): Any attempt to solicit additioned information 

on the same subject at same level of comprehension. 

EX.: ,TQ Anything else you can say about it now? 
TC Keep going — that sounds interesting. 
TQ Who has another idea? 

Raising ; Any attempt to solicit additioncd information 

on same subject at a higher level of comprehension, 

EX: TQ But vhy would you especially like to be 
Alexander? 

TQ O.K., if that did happen, what kinds of 

problems do you think you'd have? 
TQ How come you like this ending best? 



The California Socio-Economic Scale 
Of Urban Occupations^ 

The California Socio-Economic Scale of Urbem Occupations, specially 
designed by the authors, is ba^ed on a five-point socio-economic ranking 
of occupations with one (l) indicating the highest socio-econoini.c rating 
emd five (5) indicating the lowest. To some degree, the currrent scale 
was based on the Minnesota Scale for Pateraal OccupationsS inasmuch as 
the occupational listings contained in the Minnesota scale were used as 
a developmental baseline. However, a number of major differences exist 
between the Minnesota scale and the new scale. ^ 



In designing the California scale, an effort was made to avoid using 
education or lack of education as the sole basis for inclusion in socio- 
economic categories 1^ and 2^ because the sceJLe is a socio- economic scale, 
the individual's income is included as a fundamental characteristic of 
the ratings. On xhe other hajid, welfare recipients have been viewed in 
relationship to the educational level in the home rathei than merely 
categorizing all welfare recipients as socio-economic 5.; i.e., the 
present scale was designed to etrrive at the socio-economic status of 
the children being studied. Th*\s the input the child receives at home 
is viewed as if the welfare racipient had one or more years of college 
education and as 5, if the welfare recipient had a high school education 
or less. 



^Frank J, Guszak, "Teacher Questioning and Reading," The Reading Teacher , 
1967, 21, pp. 227-234. 



2 

See Appendix H. 



"^Minneapolis, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 
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Several occupations in the socio-economic listing may reqviire the 
user of the scale to have special knowledge of the situation to accurately 
rate the occupation. For example, an economist has been rated as £ 
whereas the head economist at a major b^fik might be rated as 1^; a waiter 
has been rated as U_ whereas a waiter in a well-known gourmet restaurant 
might be rated as 3.*^ 

Both parents of each child in the study were rated in accordance 
vith the California scale. When one parent received a rating higher 
than the other (for example, husband-attorney and wife-secretary ) , the 
higher rating was used. In general terms, the five-poin-u scale is 
divided into the following categories : 

Socio-Economic 1 : Highly trained professionals such as doctors, 
lawyers, and professors at four-year colleges or universities; 
relatively unique individuals such as nationally known writers, painters, 
muscians, entertainers, and professional athletes; owners of major 
establishments such as major meuiufacturing enterprises, well-known 
gourmet restaurants, or large department stores. 

Socio-Econcmic 2 : Less highly trained professionals such as 
teachers, librarians, researchers, nurses (R.N.), and computer 
progreamners- 

Socio-Eco n omic 3 : Skilled persons needing a certain amount of 
training such as steam- fitters , plumbers, secretaries, salesmen, 
vocational nurses (not R.N.), policemen, and firemen. 

Socio-Economic k : Semi-skilled workers such as factory workers, 
apprentices in craft unions, commercial fishermen, bus drivers, taxi 
drivers, longshoremen, and practical nurses. 

Socio-Economic 3 : Unskilled workers such as dey laborers , 
janitors, dishwashers, nurses' aides, and welfare recipients with a 
high school education or less. 

Summary of Data Collected 

For the purpose of statistical comparisons, each child was 
categorized by ethnic classification: Black, White^ or Other (Oriental, 
Mexican-American, and American Indian). 



For additional examples, see appendix. 



Each child was further categorized by socio-economic classification 
on the basis of the scaJLe developed for the project (l = high socio- 
economic; 5 - low socio-economic). For presentation of the data, the 
socio-economic ratings were further congealed: ratings 1 and 2 were 
combined as High ; rating three was considered Middle ; ratings h and 
5 were combined as Low. 

The following summary enumerates the vfiirious eveiluation instruments 
and the date each was administered. 

(1) Cooperative Primary, Reading (ETS); pre-^test (October 1970), 
and post-test (May 1971) administered to all children in grades two and 
three; pre-test (October 1970) administered to 50 fourth-grade children 
entering Longfellow School from Washington School; post-test (May 1971) 
administered to all children in grade one. 

(2) Cooperative Primary, Word Analysis (ETS ) : pre-test (October 1970), 
and post-test (May 1971) administered to all children in grades two and 
three; pre-test (October 1970) administered to 50 fourth-grade children 
entering Longfellow School from Washington School; post-test (May 1971) 
administered to all children in grade one. 

(3) Cooperative Primary^ Listening (ETS): pre-test (October 1970), 
and post-test (May 1971) administer .1 to all children in grades two and 
three; pre-test (October 1970) admiaistered to 50 fourth-grade children . 
entering Longfellow School from Washington School; post-test (May 1971) 
administered to all children in grade one. 

{h) Metropolitan Recuiineas : pre-test (October 1970) and post-test 
(May 1971) administered to all children in kindergarten and grade one. 

(5) Average Words per Communication Unit ; measure applied to 
language samples from oral interviews and wiitten compositions following 
data collection and analysis on pre- (October 1970)-post- (May 1971) 
basis for children in the oral language sample, 

(6) Teacher Rating — Oral Lemguage Observational Scale : one rating 
by the classroom teacher in February 1971 for each child in the oral 
language sample. 

(7) DELTA Staff Ratinp — Oral Language Observational Scale ; rating 
of the multiple-picture segment of the oral interview follovin/5 data 
collection and analysis on pre- (October 1970)-post- (May 1971) basis 
for children in the oraJL language sample. 
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(8) DELTA Staff Rating — Written Language Observation Scale : rating 
of the written multiple-picture sample following data collection and 
analysis on pre- (October 1970)-post- (Ma:^' 1971) basis for children in 
the oral loinguage sample. 

(9) Listening-Comprehension Inventory : administered in October 
1970 to all children in kindergarten through grade three. 

(10) Phonological Spelling Inventory : administered in October 
1970 to all children in grade three. 

(11) Language Preference Inventory : administered in October 1970 
to all children in grade three. 

(12) I AM — Self-Concept Assessment Instrimient : administered in 
October 1970 to all children in kindergarten through grade three. 

(13) Teacher Evaluation : two video-tapes (May 1970 and May 1971) 
were developed for each teacher for purposes of describing and fiunalyzing 
teacher questioning levels and strategies. 

Data Analysis 

Developmental data for Hypothesis A of guide questions 1, 2, 3, 
and k — dealing with reading comprehension, word analysis, listening 
comprehension, and reading readiness respectively— were tester in a 
similar manner ► The analysis consisted of a two-way analysis of variance 
of simple effects of pre-post data within levels of ethnic classification 
with repeated measures on the pre-post factor; the second computer run 
used within levels of socio-economic classification. 

Experimental data for Hypothesis B of guide questions 1, 2, 3, 
and 1+ — dealing with reading comprehension, word analysis, listening 
comprehension, and reading readiness respectively — were also tested 
in a similar manner. A two-way factoral analysis of variance with 
pre-post data nested within levels of ethnic classification was used; 
the second computer run used within levels of socio-economic classification. 

Guide question 5 required uo statistical anaJLysis* The conclusions 
were based on careful inspection of graphs developed for reading 
comprehension achievement levels for children from different ethnic 
classifications . 

Guide questions 6, 7, 8, and 9 — dealing with various developmental 
measures of oral and written language performance — were tested using a 
similar analysis, the two-way analysis of variance of simple effecti? 
described above. 
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Exploratory question 1, parts a through f dealing with relationships 
between various measures of oral euid written language performance — ^was 
treated by using the BC TRY System of Cluster and Factor Analysis to 
estimate the correlations required. 

Exploratory questions 2, 3, ^, and 5 were designed to examine the 
relationships between ethnic classification and langueige performance on 
(a) the Listening Comprehension Inventory, (b) the Phonologiced. Spelling 
Inventory, (c) the Language Preference Inventory, and (d) the I AM 
Self-Concept Assessment Instrument. These data were treated by using 
the CAL AOFWST to compute one-way analysis of vcLriance tests and 
Scheffe post hoc comparisons between ethnic groups for status differences. 

Exploratory question 6 — dealing with a description of teacher 
questioning levels and strategies as identified by the DELTA Comprehension 
Taxonomy — required simple calciilation of means and percentages for various 
questioning levels euad strategies, 

Summative data questions 1 through 11 required no statistical analysis • 
These data were handled descriptively with interpretation based on weekly 
logs, detailed notes, audio- and video-tape recordings, and other 
techniques described earlier in this monograph. 
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VI, FORMATIVE DATA: READING AND LATIGUAGE ACHIEA^EMENT 

Understanding the findings on formative data necessitates 
differentiating the following terms :^ developmental data represent 
pre-po8t achievement scores on identical children; experimental data 
represent data collected from children in the DELTA Treatment and 
the Control Design Treatment; DELTA Treatment refers to the reading- 
language curricvilum based on the in-service training model; and 
Control Design Treatment identifies the reading-language curriculum 
at Washington School during the school year directly prior to 
Project DELTA. Thus, the experimental design is quasi-experimental 
in nature. To control for pupil variance, data were treated l^y 
blocking on ethnic and socio-economic characteristics. 

In addition to comprehending the above definitions, table and 
figure labels should be examined carefully in order to avoid confusion 
relating to specific data being described. 

Basic Guide Question One — Reading Comprehension Achievement 

What gain in reading comprehension achievement co\ild be expected 
for children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications 
in grade one, grade two, and grade three? 

Hypothesis A^ Developmental Data: Pre-post achievement scores 
will differ significantly and reflect a minimum of one month's growth 
in reading comprehension achievement for e^n-^h month of instructional 
■ time for children in various ethnic : or lo-economic classifications 
at each grade level- 

Findings by Ethnic Classification 

As presented in Table 2, the contrasts at each grade level reveal 
post-test scores significsuitly greater than pre-test scores, thereby 
confirming the first part of the hypothesis. With the exception of 
the contrast for Black children in grade two, the growth in reading 
achievement also reflects for all grades a minim\im of one month's 
gain for each month of instructional time, thereby confirming the 
second part of the hypothesis* 



For a complete discussion of these concepts, see Chapter V. 

"The instructional ptx'iod spanned seven months from mid-October to 
mid-May- 
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For all ethnic groups, the greatest overall growth in reading 
comprehension occurred in grade three, followed by grades one and 
two, respectively. Black children achieved comparatively larger 
gains in grade three than at eny other grade level, whereas White 
and Other children achieved greatest gains in grades one and three. 
These data also indicate that at the end of, grade one the reading 
comprehension achievement of Black children is msu:kedl>' below that 
of Whitp and Other children. This difference may be partieULly 
explained by data presented in Table lU, p, 99, discussed in more detail 
later in this chapter. Briefly, the data indicate that for Black 
children readiness achievement scores at the end of kindergarten and 
grade one are at a lower level than are scores for White and Other 
children at the beginning of kindergeurten and grade one. These 
findings suggest that in the homes of White and Other children the 
hi .den curriculum parallels classroom curriculum more closely than it 
does in the homes of Black children • 

One important feature of the data — a feature requiring careful 
examination of the failings of minority group education — is that 
Black and Other children drop fxirther and further behind White 
children. For example, a comparison of post-tests for Black and 
White children reveeuLs that the White children are- 0.^ years ahead 
in grade one* 0.6 years ahead in grade two, and l.k years ahead in 
grade three. If this were simply a case of White children performing 
significantly above the expected age-grade norm, the problem would 
not be serious; however, as pre-test scores indicate. Black children 
achieved 1.7 (rather than 2.0) at the beginning of grade two and only 
2.0 (rather than 3.0 ) at the beginning of grade threes Thus, entering 
third-grade Black children already score a full year below the 
expected age-grade norm.^ 

An examination of pre-post scores in conjunction with growth rates 
reveals that for Black children grade two is a critical year, with 
minimal growth (0.5) compared to the expectation (0.7). At this level 
Black children evidently have difficulty in assimilating and accommodating 
learning ex^/erxences in the curriculum^ (Grade two is also the poorest 
performance year for White and Other children.) In grade three all 
children gained 1.1 years, well above the expected growth rate, 
indicating that once initial difficulties have* been overcome Black and 
Other children are capable of achieving large gains in a curriculum 
such as that developed in Project DELTA. 



Grade one =2.2 compared to 1.8; grade two =2.8 compared to 2.2; 
grade three = 4.5 compared to 3.1. 

'No pre-test was administered in grade one because the children did not . 
.have the necessary reading skills. In order to calculate growth data, 
a grade equivalency of 1.0 was assigned to children entering grade one. 
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A comparison of scores graphically represented in Figure 1 reveals 
an interesting feature: for each ethnic group, grade two pre-test 
scores are lover than grade one post-test scores. A possible 
explanation would suggest that the data comparison is based on 
different populations within the same ethnic classification. This 
interpretation however, does not seem plausible since the children 
are from a similar environment because Washington School is integrated 
by neighborhood housing patterns. A more feasible explanation is 
that reading skills development in grade one fails to reach the level 
required for reading independence. Therefore, reading skills are not 
\ised during the summer months, resulting in a certain degree of 
regression during vacation. As children become skilled independent 
readers possessing self-perpetuuting reading interests and reaching 
an achievement level within the second-grade ramge, they are less 
likely to suffer from such a regression. This explanation is supported 
by further inspection of Figure 1. White and Other children 
achieving at or above a 2.5 grade-equivalent level in grades two and 
three demonstrated no regression pattern. Black children, however, 
failed to achieve this level and continued to demonstrate a 
regression pattern in both grades two and three. This hypothesis 
coxild also be tested for Black children by following their perfoarmance 
in grades four and five when slimmer regression would not be expected 
based on their comprehension achievement level at the end of grade , 
three. No doubt the environment outside the school, specifically in 
the home, contributes to the child's reading mastery; for example, 
compared to Black children, White and Other children may receive 
more tutorial help from parents, may play more reading-related games, 
and may be encouraged to read more during the summer. 

Thus for Guide Question One, Hypothesis A was accepted by concluding 
that post-test reading comprehension scores were significantly greater 
than pre-test scores for children in all ethnic groups and at all grade 
levels. With the exception of Black children in grade two, these scores 
reflected a minimum of one month's growth for each month of instinictional 
time . The data also reve€LLed axshievement patterns favoring White and 
Other children in contrast to Black children. 

Findings by S^cio-Economic Classification 

As presented in Table 3, all reading achievement score contrasts 
for children in various socio-economic categories (hereafter designated 
as SES) differed significantly in the predicted direction. A minimum 
of one month's growth occurred for each month of ins timet ional time,^ 



Grade two grovth scores are .6 years for Lov and Mid SES children; 
0.6 represents si .-tenths of one year or a growth of .72 months, 
thus fulfilling the hypothesis. 
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vith greatest gains achieved in grade three, followed by grades one and 
two, respectively. Lov and Mid SES groups achieved greatest gains in 
grades three euid one whereas High SES children exhibited consistent 
and substantial gains at all grade levels. 

Further inspection of Table 3 reveals the relationship between 
SES level and achievement.*^ In grades two and three, tb^ High and 
Lov SES groups differ in post-test achievc^uent by 1.2 and 1.0 years 
respectively. One would expect that this discrepancy reflects 
differences both in learning rate and in the parallel between the 
hidden home curriculum and the classroom curriculum in terms of 
motivational and instructioneJ. support. 

Thus the findings indicate that post-test reading comprehension 
scores were significantly greater than pre-test scores for children 
in all SES groups and at all grade levels. Furthermore, the gain of 
one month's achievement for each month of instructional, time lends 
practical significance to these findings. 

Hypothesis B, ExperimenteQ. Data ; Reading comprehension achievement 
scores for children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications 
in the DELTA Treatment will differ significantly from the comprehension 
scores for children in the Control Design Treatment for grade one, 
grade two, and grade three. 

Findings by Ethnic and Soclo-Economic Classifications 

When the researchers considered achievement gains for children 
in different ethnic groups, only one statistically significant 
difference was found — favoring the DELTA Treatment for Other children 
in grade one, as indicated by Table h. However, the trend for each 
of the nine contrasts favored the DELTA Treatment, reflecting growth 
ranging from *1 to .6 of a year. In other words, the consistent 
direction of the trends supports the hypothesis that the DELTA 
Treatment was superior to the Coutrolv Design Treatment. The greatest 
trend differences occurred at grade three for White (.5 of a year) 
ajid Other children (.6 of a year)^ paralleling the developmental 
data reported earlier. Black children demonstrated greatest gains 
in grade two (.3 of a year). 



'^lumerous studies indicate a high correlation between socio-economic 
status and achievement on various language measures. The relationship 
is clearly evident in Tables 3, 5, '-.'^id 7^ offering validating support 
for the socio-economic scale design;;! for this study. 
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Achievement data blocked on socio-economic classification are 
presented in Table 5 and reveal one significant difference favoring 
the DELTA Treatment. This difference (.6 of a year) occurred at 
grade one for children of Lov SES classification. Again, however, 
all nine contrasts indicate gains in the direction favoring the 
DELTA Treatment, thereby suggesting a trend vhich may be of practical 
significance. High SES children exhibited greatest gains at grade 
two (.5 of a year) and grade three (.3 of a year); Mid SES children 
exhibited greatest gains at grade one (.2 of a yeai') and grade 
three (.3 of a year). The statistically significant gain by the 
Low SES group in grade one reveals that Project DELTA manifested an 
important impact for these children. The Low SES group demonstrated 
trend gains at grade two (.3 of a year) and grade three (.2 of a year). 

Thus for Guide Question One, Hypothesis B, the experimental 
hypothesis related to reading comprehension achievement could be 
accepted only for Other children in grade one and for Lev SES children 
in grade one. However, the data analysis reveals all eighteen 
contrasts in the direction predicted, favoring the DELTA Treatment 
over the Control Design Treatment. This finding deserves further 
exploration, particularly since the original research design for 
Project DELTA specified a second research and develppment year during 
vhich the process and product defining the DELTA Treatment was to 
be transferred to other elementary schools for piirposes of evaluation 
and refinement. A budget crisis in the Office of Education negated 
this second yeeur, resulting in the termination of research and 
development efforts by Project DELTA. Therefore, several hypotheses 
such as the one identified above could not be further refined and 
tested. 

Basic Guide Question Two — Word AncQprsis Achievement 

What gain in word analysis achievement could be expected for 
children in different ethnic axil socio-economic classifications in 
grade one, grade two, and grade three? 

Hypothes is A, Deve lopmental Data : Pre-post ax:hievement scores will 
differ significantly and reflect a minimm of one month's growth in 
word aiialysis achievement for each month of instructional time for 
children in various ethnic and socio-economic classifications at each 
grade level. 
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Findings by Ethnic Classification 

All pre-test and post-test word analysis achievement scores 
differed significantly as shown by Table 6. In addition, with 
the exception of Black children in grade one, all subjects achieved 
a minimum of one month's growth for every month of instructional 
time; these findings closely parallel findings on reading comprehension 
achievement. Greatest gedne occurred at grades two and three for 
Black children and at grades one and three for White and Other 
children. 



Achievement discrepancies between ethnic groups were also present in 
in these data. The differences between word einalysis grade 
equivalents for Black children and the equivalents for White and Other 
children were as follows: .7 and ,8 of a year, respectively, at grade 
one; 1.3 and 1.1, respectively, at grade three. In grade one word 
analysis achievement apparently develops for Black children at a 
much slower pace (.5 of a year) than it develops for White (1.2 years) 
and Other (1.3 years) children. The earlier diijcussion of the hidden 
home curriculum with its related reading activities in White and 
Other families deserves careful consideration in explaining these 
findings. 

As was the case with reading comprehension, the data on word 
analysis achievement reflect a regression during the summer period, 
as revealed in Figure 2 by post-test ^scores in grade one and pre-test 
scores in grade two. These findings also seem to indicate that the 
development of reading independence, as measured by a grade 
equivalency of 2.5 years or above, eliminates the regression effect; 
after summer vacation both White and Other children achieved word \ 
analysis scores equal to or better than scores obtained prior to 
vacation at second and third grades. Black children demonstrated 
the regression phenomenon at all grade levels. 

The relatively similar ethnically-related patterns for reading 
comprehension achievement and word analysis achievement are notable 
in comparing Table 2 and Table 6; however, focusing on the differences 
between two measures can also prove valuable. When comparing third 
grade post-test grade equivalents for example^ we observe the following: 



Reading Comprehension Word Analysis 
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As can be seen from the presentation above, for Black and White 
children reading comprehension achievement is substantially above 
word analysis achievement — a featxire with crucial implications for 
classroom instruction. The authors vknt to stress that tests should 
be viewed not only as achievement tests but also as assessment 
instruments designed to aid instructional planning. If scores on 
the two tests are considered in conjunction and <f the teacher notes 
a substantial difference between scores (such as cited above), this 
difference indicates that the basic problem in the instructional 
program is with decoding (word attack) rather than with reading 
comprehension. In other words, it may be merely' an academic exercise 
to administer reciding comprehension tests and report the scores to 
the teacher, whereas administering both tests might suggest a 
si^ecific instructional program focusing on the word analysis 
problem rather than a generalized program focusing on improving 
reading comprehension. 

Thus for Guide Question Two, Hypothesis A, post-test achievement 
scores differed significantly from pre-test achievement scores and 
reflected a minimum of one month's growt^h in word analysis achievement 
for each month of instructional time for edl children, with the 
exception of Black children in grade one. 

Findings by Socio-Economlc Classification 

Data reported in Table 7 indicate that post-test scores vere 
significantly higher than pre-test scores for children in all SES 
classifications. These scores reflect grade equivalents representing 
one moijith's gain for each month of instructional time, with the 
exception of Low SES children in grades one and two. High SES children 
demonstrate growth exceeding one year at all grade levels; Mid SES 
children gain .8 of a year in each grade; scores of Low SES children 
reveal a much slower growth ratea-specifically *5f and •? of 
a year for grades one, two, and three, respectively. By third grade 
the achievement discrepancy between the High and Low SES groups 
represents 1.2 years. 

Comparing data in Table 3 and Table 7, it is noted that grade 
eq\xivalents on word analysis generally tend to be considerably below 
grade equivalents on reading comprehension, suggesting greater 
difficulty in word attack skills for Low SES children. Combined use 
and interpretation of reading comprehensl^bn and word analysis 
instruments helps the teacher determine more precisely the nature of 
the reading-language difficulty existing In the classroom. Administering 
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tests at the beginning of the school year, at mid-year, and at the 
conclusion of the school year can enable the teacher to effectively 
use test results as instructional assessment instruments for groups 
of children rather than as a final end-of-year measure of what 
children purportedly accomplished. 

Thus post-test achievement scores differed significantly from 
pre-test achievement scores and reflected a minimum of one month's 
growth in word analysis achievement for each month of instructional 
time for all children, with the exception of the Low SES group in 
grades one, and two. 

Hypothesis B» Experimental Data : Word analysis achievement 
scores for children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifi- 
cations in the DELTA Treatment will differ significantly from the 
word analysis scores for children in the Control Design Treatment 
for grade one, grade two, and gre.de three. 

Findin_gs by Ethnic and Socio-Economic Cla s riifi cations 

When achievement gfciins presented in Table 8 were examined within 
ethnic group categories, two significant cifferences favoring the 
DELTA Treatment were identified: for Othur children at grade one 
(.6 of a year) and at grade three (l,0 year). Six of the nine contrasts 
were trends in the direction favoring the DELTA Treatment; one 
difference favored the Control Design Treatment. The greatest trend 
differences occurred for Black and White students in grade one (•S of 
a year each) and grade three (.2 of a year each). 

Although Table 9 reveals no significajit differences in achievement 
data blocked on SES classification, seven of the nine co.itrasts 
favored the DELTA Treatment, rcuiging from .3 of a year gain for Low 
SES children in grade one to .5 of a year gain for Mid SES children 
in grade three • 

Thus for Guide Question Two, Hypothesis B, the experimental 
hypothesis related to word ainalysis achievement could be accepted 
only for Other children at grades one and three. On the other heuid, 
thirteen of the eighteen contrasts favored the DELTA Treatment over 
the Control Design Treatment, suggesting a trend direction deserving 
additional exploration. 
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Basic Guide Question Three — Listening Comprehension Achievement 

What gain in listening comprehension achievement could be 
expected for children in different ethnic and socio-economic 
classifications in grade one, grade two, and grade three? 

Hypothesis A, Development aJL Data : Pre-post achievement scores 
will differ significantly and reflect a minimum of one month's growth 
in listening comprehension achievement for each month of instructional 
time for children in various ethnic end socio-economic classifications 
at each grade level. 
\ 

Findings by Ethnic Classification 

Table 10 presen'ts data on listeninjg comprehension achievement, 
with all post-test scores differing significantly from pre-test 
scores, with the exception of Other children in grade two. Additionally, 
children in all ethnic groups achieved a minimum of one month's growth 
for each month of instruction, with the exception of Black children 
in first grade. 

Black youngsters exhibit greatest gains in grades two (1.1 years) 
and three (l.O year), whereas gains by White and Othftr children are 
greatest in grade one (2.0 and 1.6 years, respectively) and remain at 
a high level in grades two (l.l and 1.0 years respectively) and three 
(•9 and 1.0 years, respectively). 

Examination of Figure 3 again reveals a pattern of practicaJL 
significance in first grade scores by ethnic group: the achievement 
of Black children is lower than that of White and Other children by 
1.9 and 1.5 years, respectively. As will be noted in the discussion 
related to the next guide question, tl^e reading readiness achievement 
level of Black children in kindergarten and first grade is substantially 
lower than that of White and Other children. Similarities in Black 
children's achievement patterns for listening comprehension and 
reading readiness may be attributed to several factors including (l) 
unfamiliarity with labels and concepts ustd in test situations — i.e., 
inability to understand the nature of the achievement task; (2) 
unfamilarity with the actual labels and concepts being evaluated by 
the instrument; (3) difficvilty in attending to and processing oral 
stimuli presented by the teacher in standard iilnglish; (U) difficulty 
in responding to and correctly interpreting picture test items — a 
factor possibly resulting from too little pre-school experience with 
picture books; and (5) little underst^iding of test-taking behavior — 
e.g., elimination of obvious incorrect responBe (detractor) to enhance 
the possibility of selecting the correct response c 
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Thus, as suggested previously, although Black children enter 
school vith a decided handicap relative to the curriculum, the fact 
that in grades two and three Black youngsters gained 1.1 and 1.0 
years, respectively, in listening achievement indicates that they 
readily adjust to the school setting. However, theeearly achievement 
difficulties of Black children require that the school consider 
kindergarten and grade one variations by adjusting curriculum to 
meet the language and reading needs of individual youngsters. During 
claissroom instruction and vhea giving directions, teachers should pey 
specied attention to labelw and concepts which may "be new to some 
children. 

Thus for Guide Question Three, Hypothesis A, it was concluded 
that post-test listening comprehension scores differed significantly 
from pre-test scores for all children, with the exception of Other 
children in grade two. In addition the scores reflected a minimum of 
one month's growth in listening comprehension achievement for each 
month of instructional time for all children, with the exception of 
Black children in grade one. 

Findings by Socio-Economlc Classification 

As indicated by Table 11, all contrasts rearched the required! 
level of significance, with the exception of Low SES children in 
grade two; and all groups exhibited a minimum of one month's growth 
for each month of instruction, with the exception of Low SES children 
in grade one. h; 

High SES yoimgsters achieved the greatest gain in grade one 
(1.8 years) with substantial but decreasing gains in grades two and 
three (1.1+ and 1.3 years, respectively). Mid SES children achieved 
their greatest gains in grades two (l.O year) and thi-ee (.9 of a year) 
with least growth in grade one (.7 of a year)* The Low SES group 
gradually increased in achievement from grade one (.3 of a year) 
through grade two (.6 of a year) to grade three (.9 of ayyear). ?y 
grade three, the discrepancy between scores of High and Low SES 
children represents 1.3 years in listening coiaprehension achievement. 
A-lthough part of this difference can undoubtedly be attributed to 
differences in learning rates, the relationship between the home 
environment and school curriculum deserves careful study. Many 
factors discussed above under findings byeethnic classification also 
require consideration in relation to SES variation. 
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Thus it was concluded that post-test achievejient scores differed 
significantly from pre-tep.t scores for children in eill SES groups, 
with the exception of Low SES children in grade two. The achievement 
gain of one month for each month of instructional tim't was also 
realized for' all youngsters except members of the Low SES group at 
grade one. 

Hypothesis B, Experimental Data : Listening comi^rehension achievement 
scores for children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications 
in the DELTA Treatment will differ significantly from the listening 
comprehension scores for children in the Control Design Treatment for 
grade one, grade two, and grade three. 

Findings by Ethnic and Socio-Economic Classificatio ns 

Contrasts by ethnic classification revealed one statistically 
significant difference favoring the DELTA Treatment over the Control 
Design Treatment: in grade three Black children achieved ,6 of a 
I year growth. From Table 12, trend differences are also apparent: 
favoring the DELTA Treatment are eight of the nine contrasts — with 
gains ranging from ,3 of a year to 1,0 yeeur. 

These findings parallel the developmental data in that no growth 
pattern trend appears for Black children in grade one, contrasting 
with White and Other children who gained ,5 of a year €Uid 1,0 year, 
respectively, in grade one. At grade two all ethnic groups reflected 
growth of .3 of a year; at grade three Black children exhibited a gain 
of .6 of a year whereas both White and Other groups demonstrated 
gains of .7 of a year. 

I 

Socio-economic contrasts reveed. one statistically significant 
difference favoring the DELTA Treatment — for High SES children in 
grade two — with the difference reflecting growth of 1.0 year for 
listening comprehension achievement. Seven of the nine contrasts, 
cLLthough not significant, favored the DELTA Treatment over the Control 
Design Treatment, 

As shown in Table 13, the greatest growth was observed with High 
SES children, achieving the following gains: .5 of a yeeur, 1,0 yeeur, 
and ,7 of a year in grades one, two, and three, respectively. Low SES 
youngsters demonstrated positive trend gains at grades one (.3 of a 
year), and three (.U of a year) with no gain at grade two. Mid SES 
children exhibited gains of .3 of a year at grade three, .3 of a year 
favoring the Control Design Treatment at grade two, and only .1 of a 
year at grade one. By grade three achievement variation between High 
and Low SES children represents a difference of 1.2 years. 
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In regard to Hypothesis B of Guide Question Thre2, the authors 
concluded that the experimented hypothesis related t.o listening 
comprehension achievement could be accepted for Black children in 
grade three and for High SES children in grade two. However, fifteen 
of the eighteen contrasts produced trends favouring the DELTA Treatment 
over the Control Design Treatment, with trend gain differences ranging 
from .1 of a year to 1.0 year and suggesting that th^ impact of the 
DELTA Treatment is suhstantieULly greater than one mi,ght assume by 
examining the statisticeULly significant gains in isolation. The 
striking parallel in these data to those reported earlier is the low 
achievement gain by first grade Black children and the achievement 
discrepancy in grade equivalents between Black children and White 
and Other children in grade three. In addition, between High and Low 
SES children an achievement discrepancy is obvious at the conclusion 
of third grade. 

Basic Guide Question Four — Reading Readiness Achievement 

What gain in reading readiness achievement could be expected 
for children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications 
in kindergarten and grade one? 

Hypothesis A^ Developmental Data ; Pre-post reading readiness 
achievement scores will differ significantly during the instructional 
period for children in various ethnic and socio-economic classifications 
in kindergarten and grade one. 

Findings by Ethnic Classification 

To measure the reading readiness of children in kindergarten and 
grade one, the Metropolitan Readiness Test was administered — pre-test 
data collected with Form A and post-test data with Form B. The 
following interpretation from the Manual of Directions^ explains the 
raw score performance on the instrument. 



" Hjanual of Directions, Metropolitan Readiness Tests , New York, 
Har court. Brace and World, Inc., 1969 > p. 11. 
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Letter Rating and Readiness Status Corresponding to 
Various Ranges of Total Score on Form A or Form B 



J 

Score 
Range* 


Letter 
Rating 


1 

Readiness 
Status 


Significance 


Above 76 


A 


Superior 


Apparently very veil prepared for 
first-^rade work* Should be given 
opportunity for enriched work in 
line with abilities indicated. 




B 


High 
Normal 


Good prospects for success in 
first-grade work provided other 
indications, such as health, 
emotional factors, etc., are 
consistent • 


1*5-63 


C 


Average 


Likely to succeed in first-grade 
work. Careful study should be 
■ made of the specific strengths 
ana wea&nesses 01 pupi±s xn unis 
group and their instruction 
planned accordingly. 


2I1-UU 


D 


Low 
Normal 


Likely to have difficulty in 
first-grade work. Should be 
assxgueu uo si.uw secuxon anu t^j.ven 
more individualized help. 


Below 2U 


E 


Low 


Chances of difficulty high under 
ordinary instructional conditions. 
Further readines? work, assignment 
to slow sections, or individualized 
work is essentiall 



^hese levels are set up in terms of standard deviation distances. 
B, C, and D are each 1.0 S.D. in width. ' A and E are the extremes 
beyond 1.5 S.D. above and below the mean, respectively. Level A 
includes the top 7 percent of the standardization group. Level B the 
next 24 per cent , Level C the middle 38 per cent , Level D the next 
2U per cent, and Level E the lowest 7 per cent. 

■"■Ibid. 
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All pre-post differences were found to represent statisticeuLly 
significant gains, as shown in Table ih. For each ethnic group 
first grade scores reached at least the "High Normal" level on the 
post-test; kindergCLTten scores reached at least the "Average" level. 
However, the scores of Black children were at least one "letter level" 
(Level C and B) below White and Other children (Level B and A) in 
kindergarten and first grade, respectively. 

The data further reveal a starting point substantially lower for 
Black children than for White and Other children in both kindergarten 
and grade one: Figure h indicates that post-test raw scores of Black 
children fail to reach the level of pre-test raw scores of White and 
Other children. This discrepancy demands that the kindergarten and 
first grade curriculum be euLtered to meet reading readiness needs of 
Black children. In addition, provisions for involving parents in the 
school curriculiam would enable parents to better understand how 
informal readiness activities contribute to the hidden home curriculum. 
Educators should also devote attention to pre-kindergarten nursery 
school programs with a wide range of language and ^^uditory-visual 
experiences constituting a readiness base for readixig instruction. 
These experiences should be formulated to relate specifically to the 
language used in the home, and community environments of children involved. 
Furthermore, television programs such as Sesame Street and Misterrogers 
should be analyzed for labels, concepts, and auditory-visual perceptueuL 
dimensions which can be reinforced in the school and home curriculum 
to more effectively develop reading readiness. The researchers are 
not recommending that experiences from the "Jiidden home curriculum" of 
White and Other children be transposed into the homes of Black children 
but rather that experiences already existing are not being utilized 
or developed to increase reading readiness levels of Black children. 
The langiiage labels, concepts, and experiences which Black children 
bring to the school setting must also be incorporated into the reading 
readiness curriculum. 

Thus for Guide Question Four, Hypothesis A, all pre-post reading 
readiness achievement scores differed significantly during the in- 
structional period for children in all ethnic classifications. In 
kindergarten and grade one, distinct and substantieuL discrepancies 
were noted between achievement levels of Black children and of 
White and Other children. The practical significance of these 
discrepancies is realized by considering previous discussions on the 
discrepancy pattern continuing for Black children at grades one,, 
two, and three in reading comprehension, word analysis, and 
listening comprehension achievement. 
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Figure U 

METROPOLITAN READING READINESS 
Developmental Data 
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Findings by Socio-Econamlc Classification ' 

As indicated by Table 15, all contrasts represented statistically 
significant differences with children in all SES classifications 
achieving definite gains in both kindergarten and grade one. As 
expected, on the kindergarten post-test High SES children scored in 
the "High Normal" range demonstrating good potential for reading 
success; Mid and Lov SES youngsters reached "average" achievement 
levels suggesting they are "likely to succeed" in first-grade reading 
instruction. By the end of grade one (post-test) all children reached 
the "Superior" level of performance; however, as entering f irst -grade rs , 
the Low SES group had reached only the "Average" level. 

The data ggadn reveal achievement discrepancies at kindergarten 
and grade one with post-test scores of Low SES children only equaling 
or slightly exceeding pre-test scores of High SES children. The 
previous discussion and interpretation of discrepancies on the basis 
of ethnic classification should also be applied to this finding by 
SES classification. From exoBiining Table 15, it appears that in 
grade one Low SES children achieved relatively greater gains in 
reading readiness (from a C pre-test rating to an A post-test rating) 
than did either Mid or High SES children. Also reflected in the 
raw scores, this eu^hievement gain indicates a positive effect on 
reading readiness by the first-grade curriculumt 

Reading readiness data manifest gains significant from both a 
statistical and practical viewpoint. Altho\igh the achievement 
discrepancy between Low and High SES groups persisted, . in grade one 
Low SES children achieved relatively greater growth than did children 
in the Mid or High SES groups. 

Hypothesis Experimental Data ; Reading readiness achievement 
scores for children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications 
in the DELTA Treatment will differ significantly from the readiness 
scores for children in the Control Design Treatment for kindergarten. 

Findings by Ethnic and Socio-Economlc Classifications 

The qtiasi-experimenteLL design as described in Chapter V, provided 
for contrasts only at the kindergarten level because contrasts for 
grade one experimental data would have required pre-test readiness 
scores for grade two children for comparison with post-test readiness 
scores for grade one children; due to the limited time for evaluation 
and the test's inappropriateness for second grade youngsters, this 
comparison wasnnot included in the design. 
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I 

Comparisons by ethnic classification revealed one significant 
difference favoring the Control Design Treatment for Black kindergeurten 
children. Trend differences also favored the Control Design 
Treatment for White and Other children eULthough raw score differences 
shovn in Table l6 indicate that gains did not exceed six raw score 
points and are therefore of limited practical significance. The shift 
in letter indicating readiness level for each treatment results from 
Control Design Treatm^snt scores in the low area of the letter A range 
and DELTA Treatment scores in the high area of the letter B range. 
Again, marked achievement discrepancies were present in contrasting 
Black children with White and Other children. 

The analysis by SES classification reveeULed one significant 
difference favoring the Control Design Treatment for High SES 
children and raw score trend differences eULso slightly favored the 
Control Design Treatment. For both treatment groups, the most notable 
feature was agetin the achievement variation between High and Low 
SES children. 

Based on significant differences and trends related to Hypothesis 
B of Guide Questions One, Two, and Three, one would expect the 
kindergaurben readiness findings to favor the DELTA Treatment over the 
Control Design Treatment. Of course, this expectation was speculative 
but nevertheless caused the authors to examine the possible explanations 
for the unanticipated results favoring the Control Design Treatment 
at the kindergarten level. However slight, the difference may be due 
to the DELTA Treatment's focus on readiness and reading achievement in 
grades one, two, and three. Although the project staff did consider 
kindergarten, curriculum planning at this level was emphasized less 
than curriculum planning for grades one, two, and three. Future 
model-building efforts should include an emphasis on kindergarten 
curricultmi development and, as previously discussed, 
additional attention to readiness-experience programs at the pre- 
kindergarten level. 

Thus for Guide Question Four, Hypothesis B could not be accepted — 
the results, although minimal ^ consistently favor the Control Design 
Treatment. This finding, incjonsistent with previous findings, 
stresses the need for intensive planning in future curriculum 
development at the kindergajrten and^pre-kindergarten levels. 

Basic Guide Question Five'-- Achievement Patterns 

What achievement patterns are present for reading comprehension, 
word analysis, and listening comprehension achievement scores for 
children in different ethnic classifications in grade one, grade two, 
and grade three? 
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Hypothesis A, Relative Pattern Differences ; Achievement patterns 
will be identifiable by examining the relative differences among 
achievement scores in reading comprehension, word analysistand 
listening comprehension. 

/ 

Findings on Achievement Patterns 

Utilizing data from previously presented tables, findings on 
achievement patterns represent only developmental data, reflecting 
pre-post scores on identical groups of children. From an extensive 
inspection of pre-post scores, the researchers identified six 
exclusive patterns, ^ indicating relative achievement strengths aqd 
weaknesses exhibited by a specific group of children. Such information-- 
the first step toward designing an instructional program to meet children's 
needs — offers the classroom teacher an important instructional tool* 

As presented in Figure 5, the fiix representative patterns do not 
stipulate grade-level achievement because the purpose was to graphically 
display relative strength or relative weakness in each of the three 
areas, regardless of position in relation to expected €ige-grade norms. 
In other words, instruction must relate to children's needs rather than 
to age-grade norm needs which, for the most part^will be obvious to 
the teacher. The following disciission is keyed to each representative 
pattern. 

Pattern 1 ; Listening comprehension relatively strong; reading 
comprehension and word analysis relatively weak- 

In this pattern the achievement scores reflect good oreiL language 
skills. The children listen well and comprehend what is heard but are 
not able to transfer oral language skill to the comprehension of written 
language. This may result from an inability to decode written words 
for comprehension purposes. The teacher should concentrate on the 
weakest area (reading comprehension or word analysis) in order to raise 
the reading comprehension or word analysis ability to the level of oral 
comprehension ability. 



Two additional patterns were observed: high achievement in all 
areas and low achieiijement in all areas. Although these patterns 
will undoubtedly occxir in the classroom, the only interpretation 
possible is that children are performing at relatively high or 
relatively low levels in all areas - 
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Pattem 2 ; Listening comprehension and word analysis relatively 
strong; reading comprehersion relatively veak. 

In this case the children seem incapable of processing vritten 
language. Although good oral comprehension skill (strong listening 
comprehension) is evident as is the ability to decode small isolated 
segments of vritten language (strong word analysis), the children 
perform poorly when reading and comprehending vord groups clustered 
into sentences. This pattern ilikustrates the value of group instructional 
testing. Without a vord analysis assessment, the teacher may continue 
to drill children on decoding small segments, not reeULizipg that the 
problem is inability to process vritten language using context and graphic 
intonation clues. 

Pattern 3 : Beading comprehension and vord analysis rela'i;ively 
strong; listening comprehension relatively veak. 

This pattern emphasises that the graphic and oral presentations 
are actually comparing the relationship of one skill to another. 
Previous data indicated that in grades one and tvo Black children 
achieved lov listening comprehension scores compared to reading 
comprehension and vord analysis scores; hovever, all three scores vere 
veil belov expected age-grade norms. In other vords, these children 
vere relatively strong in reading comprehension and vord analysis 
and relatively veak in listening comprehension. Pattern three indicates 
that children vould benefit from increased oral language practice and 
experience (e.g., oral attending, identifying key meaning elements 
rather than many det€d.l8) to enhance comprehension 'of a functional 
variety of language at the formal arrdl level. 

Pattern k : Reading comprehension relatively strong; vord 
analysis and listening comprehension relatively veak. 

This pattern frequently occurred in the stuc^ even though it 
seems contradictory since one typically assumes that strong listening 
comprehension and vord analysis skills lead to a strong reading 
comprehension skill. The reseau:'chers did not conduct €m in-depth 
aneuLysis of children exhibiting this pattern,but 'it appears to result 
from introverted children vho read veil, relying heavily on context 
clues ; the children may at the same time exhibit characteristics 
described in Pattern 3 — i.e., day-dreaming during a listening 
comprehension test (lov oral attending) and performing poorly vithout 
context clues (vord analysis )• 
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Pattern 5 : Word analysis relatively strong; listening comprehension 
ajid reading comprehension relatively weak. 

In this case the children exhibit good word analysis skills but are 
weak in comprehension of both written and oral language, seeming unable 
to apply word analysis skills to sentences or clusters of sentences 
in a reading comprehension test. The pattern suggests the children 
need extensive help in developing the broad skill of comprehension 
rather than the more narrow skill of word analysis. 

Patteni 6 ; Reading comprehension and listening comprehension 
relatively strong; word analysis relatively weait. 

This pattern describes children who possess a high degree of oral 
attending and who derive much information from context in both listening 
and reading. Although it appears as if these individuaJLs habitually 
make lucky guesses in responses, the pattern is too consistent to be 
based only on guesswork. Without context clues (word analysis), 
performance is at a relatively low level. 

It was concluded that patterns can be identified reflecting 
relative differences among achievement levels in reading comprehension, 
word analysis, and listening comprehension. Furthermore, these achievement 
patterns should be of significant practical value to the teacher as she 
determines the variations ' '.thin her classroom and then attempts to 
develop an appropriate instructional program based on the evaluation. 

Hypothesis B, Achievement Patterns and Ethnic Classification ; 
Achievement patterns will be similar for the various ethnic groups 
studied. 

Findings on Achievement Patterns and Ethnic Classification 

The graphic presentation of pre-post developmental data indicates 
that achievement patterns generally differed for the ethnic groups 
at various grade levels. 

Grade one data, presented in Figure 6, reveal that achievement 
levels for Black children follow Pattern 3, exhibit?.ng weakness in 
listening comprehension and relative strength in word analysis and 
reading comprehension; White and Other children follow a pattern 
which most closely approximates Pattern 1, with s^rong listening 
comprehension and relatively weak reading comprehension and word 
analysis achievement. Thus, for first grade tiie findings demonstrate 
that Black children seem to experience difficulty attending to oral 
language at a formal level* Previous discussion of this difficulty 
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suggested such problem areas as dialect and functionail variety- 
inter ferences, failure to understand the nature of the task, and 
lack of understanding of labels and concepts being evaluated by the 
test instrtiment- In contrast, the pattern revealed by White and 
Other children suggests reading comprehension scorecs luay be depressed 
by the children's inability to decode written words so that the 
written forme may, in turn, be treuisleted for comprehension purposes 
to oral counterparts. 

For pre-test scores in grade two, as shown by Figure 7, patterns 
parallel those just discussed for Black and White children, whereas 
Other children reflect nearly equed. achievement on all three skills. 
Post-test scores for Black children reveal a pattern very similar to 
the pattern of Other children — demonstrating equal performei-ce 'on 
the three variables etlthough, comparatively, the scores a:.? depressed. 
Post-test scores for White children follow Pattern 1, wh: *?>* no 
occurred in grade one. 

As presented in Figure 8, pre-test scores for Black children in 
grade three ciosely paurall'^l the pattern of second grade scores, with 
similar but depressed achievement in all eureas. This same pattern 
again occurs — althoxigh at a higher achievement level — for Other 
children. Pre-test scores for White children follow the previously 
discussed Pattern 6, showing relatively high reading and listening 
comprehension and relatively low word analysis skill, explained 
by the absence of context clues in the decoding instrument and a 
relative inability to decode words in Isolation. 

Third greuie post-test scores indicate that Black and White 
children have a very similar achievement pattern, paralleling the 
pre-test pattern for White children; this pattern suggests that 
at grade three both Black and White children would benefit from a 
greater emphasis on word analysis skills. On post-test scores the 
Other children ^ain achieved similar levels for each langiiage skill. 

Thus, rather than the hypothesized similarity, achievement 
patterns actually varied by ethnic group at each grade level. In 
grade one Black children exhibited relative weakness in listening 
comprehension but relative strength in reading compreliension and 
word analysis; White and Other children exhibited relatively strong 
listening comprehension achievement but relatively weak reading 
comprehension and word analysis achievement. In g^rade two post- 
tests reveal that Black and Other children demonstrated similetr 
patterns on reading cowiprehension, word analysis, and listening 
comprehension; however, in overall achievement the two groups 
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reached different levels favoring the Other children. On post-tests 
in grade three» Black and White children followed similar patterns, 
with relative weakness in word analysis and relative strength in 
reading and listening comprehension; the performance of Other 
children reflected relatively similar achievement on all three 
varialDles. \^ ■ 

Basic Gaide Question Six — Oral Language Development 

As measured by average words per communication unit, what gain 
in oral language growth could be expected for children in different 
ethnic and socio-economic clasjificatioiis? 

Hypothesis A, Total Transcript ; Pre-post language growth scores 
for the total transcript will differ significantly for children in 
various ethnic and socio-economic classifications at each grade level. 

Findings by Ethnic Classification 

As shown in Table 17 > contracts on average words per communication 
unit by ethnic classification revealed only two statistically 
different gains: for Black children and Other children in grade 
three. No consistent trends were identifiable for any other grade 
or ethnic classification on the basis of toted transcript. 

Findings by Socio-Economic Classification 

The data presented in Table l8 show significant differences only 
for High SES and Low SES children in grade three, paralleling 
findings by ethnic classification as noted above. No other pattern 
or trend scores were evident in the data examined by socio-economic 
classification. 

Thus , the findings indicate that oral language growth — as measured 
by average words per communication unit on the total transcript 
during the seven-month instructional period — is nonexistent or very 
slight. However, data presented in Table 17 (ethnic classification) 
and Table Ijl (SES classification) reveal relativelj'^ greater growth 
differences across grade levels, suggesting that avercige words per 
communication unit may be appropriate i.*or measuring language growth 
across grade levels but not sufficiently sensitive to identify gains 
within a grade level for children in kindergarten and grades one and 
two. On the other hand, at grade three the measure did identify 
four significant gains (Black and Other children; High and Low SES 
children) and indicated trend gains for two other contrasts (White 
children and mid SES children )~po30ibly suggesting that the measure 
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Table IT 

ORAL LMGUAGE— TOTAL TRANSCRIPT 
Developmental Data 
(by Ethnic Classification) 



Grade 


Ethnic 


Average Words 


per 


F-Value* 


N 




Group 


Commvinication 


Unit 








Pre 


Post 








lilack 


5.90 


5.6l 




12 


K 


White 


6.31 


6.43 


,06 


12 




Other 


k,92 I 


6.09 


3.36 


6 




Black 


6.19 


6.19 


.00 


12 


1 


\Jhite 


7.08 


6.57 


2.29 


12 




Other 


6.29 


6.89 


1.58 


6 




Black 


6.36 


6.62 


.66 


12 


2 


White 


6.75 


6.71 


.01 


12 




Other 


6.68 


6.6k 


.01 


6 




Black 


■ 6.64 


7.26 


6.01* 


12 


3 


White 


7.37 


7.77 


2.55 


12 




Other 


< 7.U4 


8.U1 


7.21* 


6 



^significant at ,05 level 
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Table l8 

ORAL LAMGUAGE— TOTAL TRMSCRIPT 
Developmental Data 
(by Socio-Economic Classification) 



Grade 


S.-Econ. 


Average Words 


per 


F-Value* 


K 




Group 


Cozmniinication 


Unit 








Pre 


Post 








High 




5.93 


.72 


10 


K 


Mid 


5.98 


6.05 


.02 


Ik 




Low 


6.22 


6.15 


.01 


6 




High 


6.82 


6.U2 


1.05 


10 


1 


Mid 


6.U0 


6.26 


.17 


13 




Low 


6.52 


6.97 


.99 


7 




High 


7.21 


7.1*2 


.25 


8 


2 


Mid 


6.55 


6.56 


.00 


16 




Low 


5.81 


5.92 


.06 


6 




High 


7.09 


7.98 


9.26* 


9 


3 


Mid 


1.1k 


7.50 


2.62 


15 




Low 


6.96 


7.76 


i*.98« 


6 



^significant at .05 level 
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does offer some sensitivity to language growth within a grade level 
even though substantial growth was exhibited only at grade three. 
Assuiaing that average words per communication unit is a sensitive 
meeisure, one may question whether the DELTA Treatment contributed 
to this growth or whether normal langueige maturation suddenly increases 
for children at the third graie level. This question can be answered 
only when sufficient normative data exists to identify' language 
growth pstterns. Another possible explanation is that stimuli used 
to collect the total oral language sample (see Chapter V) tended to 
collapse growth patterns so that gains could not be detected by the 
measure of averELge words per unit; i.e., short answers tend to obscure 
the range or variability of response. This latter point will be 
considered in the discussion immediately following. 

Hypothesis B» Multiple Picture Transcript : Pre-post language 
growth scores for the multiple picture segment of the transcript will 
differ significantly for children in veurious ethnic and socio-economic 
classifications at grade two and grade three. ^ 

Findings by Ethnic Classification 

By examining separately oral language elicited by the Multiple 
Picture Stimulus, the researchers believed sharper differences in 
language growth might be observed, but data in Table 19 exhibit only 
one significant difference — for third-grade Black children. Although 
the finding parallels that for letnguage elicited by the total transcript, 
in this instance all post-test scores were higher than pre-test 
scores, revealing for all ethnic groups a definite trend not clearly 
evident in data on the total transcript. 

Findings by Socio-Economic Classification 

The data presented in Table 19 show only one significant growth 
difference, occurring at grade three for children in the Mid SES . 
classification. However, as measured by average words per communication 
unit, trend differences again favor post-test scores for all SES 
classifications at grades two and three. 



'Because the main purpose of the analysis was to contrast oral and 
written language growth using the Multiple Picture Stimulus, these 
comparisons were made only at grades two euid three when children 
were able to express themselves in written fonn. 
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Table 19 

ORAL LAMGUAGE— MULTIPLE PICTURE STIMULUS 
Developmental Datp. 
(by Ethnic ClasBification) 



Grade 


Ethnic 


Averaee Words 


per 


F-Value* 


N 




Group 


Communication 


Unit 








Pre 


Post 








Black 


6.91 


7.l6 


.20 


12 


2 


White 


7.52 


7.59 


.02 


12 




Other 


7.72 


8.10 


.22 


6 




Black 


6.75 


8.08 


6.01» 


12 


3 


White 


8.27 


8.77 


.8U 


12 




Other 


7.26 


8.07 


1.11 


6 



(by Socio-Economic Classification) 



Grade 


S.-Econ. 


Avereige Words 


per 


F-Value* 


N 




Group 


Communication 


Unit 








Pre 


Post 








High 


7.78 


8.08 


.20 


8 


2 


Mid 


7.37 


7.57 


.18 


l6 




Low 


6.57 


6.63 


.01 


6 




High 


7.36 


8.26 


2.01+ 


9 


3 


Mid 


7.59 


8.67 


l+.90» 


15 




Low 


7.30 


7.69 


.25 


6 



•significant at .05 level 
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The original belief — that the Multiple Picture Stimulus might 
elicit language performance reflecting more substantial grovth — 
was partially verified. The trend differences exhibited by children 
in all ethnic emd SES classifications indicate the stimulus is a 
critical variable in measuring language production. From Figure 9 
and Figure 10, it appears that the measure of average vords per unit 
demonstrates greater sensitivity to leuiguage growth on the Multiple 
Picture Stimulus than on the combined stimuli used to obtain the 
total transcript.^ This observation is logical because specific 
questions in the toteUL treuiscript invariably elicit either a one-word 
answer or a short response — e.g., "Yea," "No," or "I don't know." 
In other words, when compeuring veurious reseeurch findings on oral 
language, one must know precisely the type of stimulus used to 
elicit the leinguage performance, 

Basic Guide Question Seven — Written Language Development 

As measured by average words per communication unit, what gain 
in written language growth. could be expected for children in different 
ethnic and socio-economic classifications? 

Hypothesis, Multiple Picture Transcript : Pre-post language 
growth scores for the multiple picture writing sample will differ 
significantly for children in various ethnic and socio-economic 
classifications at grade two eind grade three. 

Findings by Ethnic and Soclo-Economlc Classifications 

[ 

The analysis on written language growth by ethnic classification 
revealed only one statistically significant gain — for Other children 
in second grade. As shown in Table 20, trend differences were also 
evident for Black and White children at grades two and three. 

Contrasts by socio-economic classification, presented in Table 20, 
identified a significant difference for second grade children in the 
Mid SES category and for third grade children in the Low SES category. 
For High and Low SES second-graders and for High SES third-graders, 
the data demonstrated trend differences which — although statisticeuLly 
nonsignificant — are possibly of greater practical significances than 
oral language trend differences reported earlier because of the 
child's relative inability to express himself in written form. For 
example, at grades two emd three, a stratified sample of thirty children 
was selected for the writing sample, to be matched wixh their oral 



The one exception to this trend is for Other children in grade three. 
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Figure 9 

COMPARISON OF TOTAL TRANSCRIPT AND MULTIPLE PICTURE STIMITLUS 

Developmental Data 
Grade 2 



Total Transcript H| 
Multiple Picture 
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Figure 10 



COMPARISON OF TOTAL TRANSCRIPT AND MULTIPLE PICTURE STIMULUS 

Developmental Data 
Grade 3 




BLACK 



WHITE 



OTHER 
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Table 20 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE— MULTIPLE PICTURE STimUS 
DevelopmenteLL Data 
(by Ethnic Classificatioa) 



Grade 


Ethnic 


Average Words per 


F-Value» 


N 




Group 


Cosmunication 


Unit 








Pre 


Post 








Black 


5.30 


6.10 


.52 


10 


2 


White 


6.15 


7.69 


1.95 


10 




Other 


5.83 11.00 


8.80* 


h 




Black 


5.90 


7.17 


1.05 


9 


3 


White 


7.22 


7.61* 


.12 


9 




Other 


7.79 


6.11 


1.25 


6 




(by Socio-Econanic Classification) 




Grade 


S.-Econ. 


Average Words per 


F-Value» 


N 




Group 


Communication 


Unit 








Pre 


Post 








High 


6.58 


7.76 


.67 


7 


2 


Mid 


5.36 


7.66 


U.39* 


12 




Low 


5.50 


7.13 


.91 


. 5 




High 


7.08 


7.6U 


.25 


8 


3 


Mid 


7.71 


6.53 


1.80 


13 




Low 


2.67 


7.97 


8.29* 


3 



*3ignificant at .05 level 
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Icmguage sample in order to contrast oral euid written language growth • 
At each grade level, however, only twenty- four childi*en were able to 
express their ideas in written form. In other words, due to their 
inability to print, spell, or communicate in written form, six children 
in each grade were unable to respond to the picture stimulus. 

Thus it was concluded that significant gedns in written language 
growth occurred for Other children in grade two, for Mid SES children 
in grade two, and for Lew SES children in grade three • In addition, 
trend differences were observed for Black and White children in grades 
two and three, for Mid SES children in grade two, and for High SES 
children in grade three. 

Although no specific hypothesis was formulated, a logical extension 
of the oral and written language data consists of ocmparing oral 
and written language growth by ethnic classification. The following 
discussion specifically concerns oral cmd written language growth as 
elicited by the Multiple Picture Stimulus and measured by average 
words per communication unit. A later discussion will contrast orAl 
and written language growth as measixred by tne DELTA Oral and Written 
Language Observational Scales. Data presented in Figures 11 and 3.2 
have been taken directly from Tables 19 and 20. 

In grade two, as indicated by Figure 11, Black children's ored 
language performance exceeds their written language performance for 
both pre- and post- evaluations. Howeyer, White and Other children 
manifest a substantial increase in written language growth from pre- 
to post-- evaluation, with post-evaluation for written language equaling 
or exceeding oral language development for both groups. 

Grade three comparisons, as shown in Figure 12, indicate that 
oral language growth exceeds written language development on ajil 
pre- and post-evaluations, with the exception of the pre-evaluation 
for Other children. The oral and written laaguage growth for Black 
and White children reflects cm increeise for third-grade children over 
second-grade children, whereas, Other children in grade three show 
little increase in oral language, a relatively large increase in pre- 
evaluation written language, cmd a decrease in post-evaluation 
written language. The fluctuation in the written language growth of 
Other children may be attributed in part to the small sample size 
of this group. 

It is difficult to determine the extent to which oral and written 
language growth rates are affected by the children's relative inability 
to express their ideas in written form. On the other hand, the 
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figure 11 

CO^!PARISON OF ORAL LANGUAGE AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
Developmental Data 
Grade 2 



Oral 

Written [^A 
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Flgure 12 

COMPARISON OF ORAL LANGUAGE AND WRITTKN LANG U AGE 
Developmental Data 
Grade 3 




BLACK 



WHITE 



OTHER 
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flndings seem logiccd since one might assume that prisary-grade 
children have not yet learned to account for stylistic dimensions of 
written laxiguage and, have not gained control over expcmsions and 
elaborations of written language; but as children inature, one would 
expect that elaboration in oral and written oxpression would more 
closely coincide and that the average niimber of words per unit in 
written language would equal or sxirpasn that meeisure in oral language. 
Therefore, £is a generalization, oral Icmguage tends to exhibit a higher 
average words per communication unit than does written language at 
the primary -grade level. 

Basic Guide Question Eight — DELTA PBal Langxaage Observational Scale 

As measured by the DELTA Oral Language Observational Scale, what 
gain in oral language gi^owth could be expected for children in 
different ethnic and socio-economic classifications? 

Hypothesis t Multiple Picture Transcript ; Pre-post language 
growth scores for the multiple picture segment of the transcript will 
differ significantly for children in various ethnic and socio-economic 
classifications at grade two and grade three. 

Findings by Ethnic and Socio-Economlc Classifications 

No significant differences were obseirved for any ethnic or 
socio-economic contrast for children in grades two or three • In 
third grade, for Black children and for High and Mid SES children 
the F-values did approach significance, with trend differences favoring 
post-evaluation scores. 

As with the measure of average words per comniunlcation uliit, tho 
ratings on the DELTA Oral Language Observational Scale appear more 
sensitive in measuring oral language across grades than within a 
grade level; contr nts in Table 21 reveal relatively larger differences 
when compfiurlng grade two and grade three scores than when comparing 
pre-post scores within a specific grade. Obviously, research techniques 
are still very limited for measuring oral language development at the 
primary-grade level. Because oral language is the major mode of 
communication, especially at this level, future research efforts should 
concentrate on developing measures highly sensitive to children's oral 
language development. If one assumes, however, that language production 
merely reflects the level of cognitive processing ability, one wo\ild 
expect primary-grade children at the concrete operations level to 
show comparatively little Increase In language complexity— as measured 
by average words per unit or by the DELTA Osal Language Observational 
Scale. Both the assumption and the measurement problem deserve 
future research consideration. 
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Table 21 

ORAL LANGUAGE— DELTA OBSERVATIOKAL SCALE 
Developmental Data 
(by Ethnic Classification) 



Grade 


Ethnic 


DELTA Scale 


F-Value« 


N 




Group 


Pre Post 








Black 


2.hk 2.k0 


.03 


12 


2 


White 


2.58 2.63 


.03 


12 




Other 


2.50 2.5U 


.01 


6 




Black 


2.71 3.08 


3.61 


12 


3 


White 


3.10 3.27 


.71 


12 




Other 


3.21 3.U6 


.30 


6 




(by Socio-Econondc Classification) 




Grade 


S.-Econ. 


DELTA Scale 


F-Value* 


N 




Group 


Pre Post 








High 


2.69 2.78 


.25 


8 


2 


Mid 


2.53 2.U5 


.12 


16 




Low 


2.21 2.33 


.12 


6 




High 


2.97 3.39 


3.k9 


9 


3 


Mid 


2.97 3.27 


3.02 


15 




Low 


2.96 2.92 


.02 


6 



significsmt at .05 level 
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Thus it was concluded that no significant gains occurred in oral 
language growth as measured by the DELTA Oral Language Observational 
Scale although at grade three, for Black children* and for High and 
Mid SES children, trend differences were present — peiralleling trends 
observed for oral language differences in Hypothesis B of Guide 
Question Six* 

Basic Guide Question Nine — DELTA Written Language Observational Scale 

As measured by the DELTA Written Language Observational Scale, 
what gain in written language growth could be expected for children 
in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications? 

Hypothesis J Multiple Picture Transcript ; Pre-post leuiguage 
growth scores for the multiple picture writing sample will differ 
significantly for children in various ethnic and socio-economic 
classifications at grade two and grade three. 

Findings by Ethnic and Socio-Economic Classifications 

Data presented in Table 22 indicate that at grades two and 
three post-evaluation ratings were significantly higher than pre- 
evaluation ratings for children in all ethnic groups. In addition, 
post-evaluation ratings differed significantly from pre-e valuation 
ratings for children in every socio-economic classification, with the 
exception of second-grade children in the Low SES group; however, the 
mean difference in this latter category was in the direction favoring 
the post evaluation rating. Furthermore, these findings suggest that 
the DELTA Written Language Observational Scale represents a measure 
more sensitive than the widely-used measure of average words per 
communication unit. 

On the beisis of pre- post-evaluation, relatively greater written 
language growth occurred for children in grade three than for 
children in grade two. This observation parallels previously discussed 
findings — i.e., relatively greater oreuL language growth at the third 
grade level. 

Data presented in Figures 13 and ih are drawn from Tables 21 and 
22 to provide the basis for comparing oral and written language growth 
by ethnic classification. As shown in Figure 13, the second-grade data 
reveal that oral and written language growth patterns — as measured by 
the DELTA Oral euid Written Language Observational Scales — are more 
similar in post-evaluation ratings than in pre-evaluation ratings • 
This finding suggests that for all ethnic groups in grade two written 
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Table 22 

WRITTEN LAMGUAGE— DELTA OBSERVATIONAL SCALE 
Developmental Data 
(by Ethnic Classification) 



Grade 


Ethnic 


DELTA 


Scale 


F-Value* 


N 




Group 


Pre 


Post 








Black 


1.26 


1.97 


12.1*3* 


10 


2 


White 


2.12 


2.79 


11.12* 


10 




Other 


1.68 


2.33 


It. 19* 


k 




Black 


1.86 


3.1U 


20.52* 


9 


3 


■White 


2.97 


3.59 


1;.78» 


9 




Other 


2.55 


3.68 


10.58* 


6 




(by Socio-Economic Classification) 




Greule 


S.-Econ. 


DELTA 


Scale 


F -Value* 


N 




Group 


Pre 


Post 








High 


1.73 


2.kk 


9.73* 


7 


2 


Mid 


1.78 


2.59 


21.36* 


12 




Low 


l.Uo 


1.7^ 


1.57 


5 




High 


2.70 


3.69 


9.91* 


8 


3. 


Mid 


2.62 


3.52 


13. lU* 


13 




Low 


1.00 


2.50 


S.57* 


3 



*8ignificaJit at .05 level 
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Flgure 13 

COMPARISON OF DELTA ORAL AND WRITTEN L/VNGUAGE SCALES 
Developmental Data 
Grade 2 
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Flgure 14 

COMPARISON OF DELTA ORAL AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE SCALES 
Developmental Data 
Grade 3 
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language gains are dispvoportlonately greater them oral language gains. 
This disproportionate growth in vritten language may be attributed to 
the children's increased control over quality of thought, organization 
of expression, fluency of language and technical skills in vriting-- 
specific dimensions of the DELTA Written Language Inventory, For all 
ethnic groups the growth pattern identified in Figure 13 for second- 
grade children was extended into third grade as illustrated by Figure lU. 
Although the third-grade pre-evaluation ratings on oral language exceed 
the written expression ratings , the poat-evaluation ratings on written 
expression surpass the oral language ratings for b11 ethnic groups. 

As measured by the DELTA Observational Scales, the progression of 
oral and written langxxage growth indicates that by grade three the 
children's oral and written language perfonnances-*aa elicited by the 
Multiple Picture Stimulus — closely approximate each other. The precise 
nature of the greater sensitivity of the DELTA Observational Scales » 
particixlarly in measuring written language performance, should be 
explored in depth to provide both futiare researchers and classroom 
teachers with an evaluation instrument capable of measuring specific 
variables in children's language growth. 

Exploratory Questions 

At the outset of Project DELTA, six exploratory questions were 
designed to examine relationships between ethnic group classification 
and children's performance on language and self-^concept assessment 
Instruments, and to examine questioning levels and strategies used 
by teachers participating in the program* These six questions and the 
related discussion follow* 

Exploratory Question One 

What relationship exists between various measures of oral and 
written leuiguage performance? 

The above question was divided into six sub^uestions , each 
dealing with the relationship between specific measures of language 
development. Data from post evaluation measures were used to derive 
the correlation coefficients presented in Table 23. 

Subquestion a : Using the total oral language transcript, what 
relationship exists between average words per commvtnication unit and 
the Teacher Rating of classroom oral language? 

The correlation between average words per unit and the Teacher 
Rating was 0,23 indicating that the measure of average words per unit 
accounts for only five percent of the variance in teacher ratings of 
children's oral language in kindergarten through grade three. This 
finding suggests that these two meeisures are evaluating different 
aspects of language growth. 
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Table 23 

CORRELATIONS FOR MEASURES OF ORAL AND WRITTEN LANGU AGE 

Mea^xires Correlated Correlation Grade N 

a. Average Words per Communication 
Unit for Total Oral Transcript 
with Teacher Rating of Classroom 

Oral Language 0.23 - 3 82 

Average Words per Communication 
Unit for Oral Multiple Picture 
Stimulus vith DELTA Oral Language 
Observational Scale rating of Oral 

Multiple Picture Stimulus. 0.08 2-3 60 

c. DELTA Oral Language Observational 
Scale rating for Oral Mtiltiple 
Picture Stimulus'^ with Teacher 

Rating of Classroom Oral Language 0.23 2 - 3 60 

d. Average Words per Communciation 
Unit for Written Multiple Picture 
Stimulus with DELTA Written 
Language Observational Scale 
rating of Written Multiple Picture 

Stimulus -0.02 2-3 52 

e. Average Words per Communication 
Unit for Oral Multiple Picture 
Stimulus with Average Words per 
Communication Unit for Written 

Multiple Picture Stimulus -0.07 2-3 52 

f . DELTA Oral Language Observationeil 
Scale rating for Oral Multiple 
Picture Stimulus with DELTA 
Written Language Observational 
Scale rating for Written Multiple 

Picture Stimulus 0.1;9 2 - 3 52 
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Subquestion b : Using the Oral Multiple Picture Stimulus, vhat 
relationship exists between the DELTA Oral Language Observational 
Scale rating and average words per conmiunication unit? 

The correlation of .08, based on data collected at grades two 
and three, indicates that little relationship exists between the 
DELTA rating and average words per unit, again leading one to conclude 
that these two instrxzments are measiiring different aspects of language 
development. 

SubquestiOD c ; Using the Oral Multiple Picture Stimulus, what 
relationship exists between the DELTA Oral Language Observational 
Scale rating and the Teacher Rating of classroom oral language? 

The correlation of 0.23, derived from data collected at grades 
two and three, was surprisingly low since the identical instrument 
was used to obtadn the DELTA ratings and the teacher ratings. The 
inter-rater agreement between DELTA staff menbers was at the ninety 
percent level, thus indicating that the DELTA Oral Language Observational 
Scale was highly reliable when used by staff raters. 

Two possible explanations may expledn the low correlation. First, 
the DELTA staff rating was based on the children's oral language 
performance elicited by the Multiple Picture Stimulus whereas teacher 
ratings were based on the children's total oreuL letnguage performance 
in the classroom. Second, the teacher ratings of children's oral 
language might be expected to be less reliable than DELTA staff 
ratings, with the reduced reliability resulting from teachers not 
clearly understanding components constituting the measure — although 
the instrument had been cpjrefully explained to the teachers. 
Another possibility is that teacher ratings of the children's 
language performance were influenced by children's behavior patterns 
or dialectal veuriations, factors extraneous to the .language scale. 

On the basis of compauratively high correlation between the DELTA 
Oral and Written Language Observational Scales, using a controlled 
sample (see Subquestion f), it seems logical to conclude that both 
divergent language samples and reduced teacher reliability contributed 
to the low correlation related to this subquestion. 

Subquestion d : Using the Written Multiple Picture Stimulus, vhat 
relationship exists between average words per communication unit and 
the DELTA Written Language Observational Scale rating? 
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The extremely low correlation of -0.02, based on language performance 
of second and third-grade children indicates that these two measures 
are not related and are perhaps measuring different aspects of 
written expression • 

Subquestion e ; Using the Multiple Picture Stimulus, what 
relationship exists between the children's oral axid \rritten language 
performance as measured by the average words per communication unit? 

A correlation of -0.07> using data collected from second and third- 
grade children, was also surprising in that a much higher correlation 
was anticipated. This low correlation may possibly result from the 
lack of sensitivity to written language development exhibited by the 
meaBure of average wcrds per unit. The reader should refer to Guide 
Questions Seven and Nine for the previous discussion of a distinct 
difference observed in children's written language growth depending 
on the measurement technique (average^words per communication unit vs. 
DELTA Written Language Observational Scale). This lack of sensitivity 
by the measure of average words per \init could reduce score variability 
in written language, thereby lowering the correlation coefficient 
reflecting the relationship between oral and written expression. 

The low correlation may also depend upon the developmental level 
of oral and written expression; beyond the primary grades, expectation 
of a closer approximation of children's oral and written language 
styles would predict a relatively higher positive correlation. 

Subquestion f ; Using the Multiple Picture Stimulus, what relation- 
ship exists between children's oral and written language performance 
as measured by the DELTA Oral and Written Language Observation Scales? 

The correlation was 0,U9, based on the second and third-grade oral 
and written language samples as measured by the DELTA Observational 
Scales. The magnitude of this correlation indicates that the written 
language mea^xire accounts for approximately 2k percent of the variance 
in the oral language performance — a finding substantiating the 
relationship between oral and written language development as measured 
by the DELTA scales* 

Exploratory Question Two 

What relationship exists between ethnic classification and 
performance on the standard and nonstandard dialect features of the 
Listening Comprehension Inventory? 
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Findings 

As previously described, this instrument was designed to explore 
possible comprehension interference resulting from dialect variations 
which produce homophones for the Black child speaking a nonstandard 
dialect. Althoxigh the inventory was administered to all subjects 
from kindergarten through grade three, data have been presented only 
for grades two and three because analysis revealed that Black 
kindergarten and first-grade children selected detractor items much 
more than did White or Other children. Thus, at kindergarten and 
grade one statistically significant differences were found betveen 
Black and White children on the basis of detractor items but xiot on 
the basis of standard and nonstandard responses. When differences 
were observed at grades two eind three on the basis of ethnic 
classification, it was illogical to assume that Black children use 
significetntly more homophones in second and third grades than in 
kindergarten and first grade. Therefore, because of the ethnic 
difference in the selection of detractors, the researchers decided 
that the instrument was inappropriate for kindergarten and first- 
grade children* 

As shown in Table 2*+, at grades two and three significant 
differences were observed between Black and White children on 
standard, nonstandard, and detractor responses — i.e.. Black children 
select nonstandard and detractor items more frequentiy than do White 
children whereas White children select standard responses more 
frequently than do Black children. Significant differences were 
also found between second-grade White and Other children on standard 
and nonstandard items — i.e.. Other children select nonstandard items 
more frequently than do White children whereas White children select 
standard responses more frequently than do Other children. 

These findings indicate that dialect-derived homophones produce 
significemtly greater comprehension interference for Black children 
than for White children at grades two and three and significantly 
greater difficulty for Other children than for White children 
at grade two. Viewed in percentage terms, in grade 
two White children select the standard response approximately 
fifteen percent more often than do Black or Other children, and at 
greide three White children select the standard response approximately 
ten percent more often than do Black children. 
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Table 2k 

LISTENING COMPREHEMSION INVENTORY 
Analysis of Variance by Ethnic Classification 

Ethni c Mean F-Value * N 



Group 



Comparison 
Contrast Sig. 



Grade Two 


DlacK 


Id 




3d 


Black 


vs. 


White 


Yes 


otanaara 


wnite 


ly.Tp 


ID . Od^ 


)i )i 


Black 


vs. 


Other 


No 




Other 


17.09 




23 


White 


vs. 


Other 


Yes^ 


Grade Two 


i3iacK 


D • 3D 




3d 


Black 


vs. 


White 


les 


Nonstandard 


Woil;e 


)i Tn 
fO 




44 


Black 


vs. 


Other 


No 




other 






23 


White 


vs. 


Other 


les^ 


urade ivo 


B±ack 


1. (d 




3d 


Black 


vs. 


White 


VA^e 
les^ 


Detractor 


White 


.55 


6.28* 




Black 


vs. 


Other 


No 




vjuner 


±m fU 






White 


vs. 


Other 


No 
















Grade Throe 


Black 


18.10 




ko 


Black 


vs. 


White 


Yes^ 


Standard 


White 


20.03 


7.72* 


29 


Black 


vs. 


Other 


No 




Other 


18.76 




21 


White 


vs. 


Other 


No 


Grade Three 


Black 


6.08 




Uo 


Black 


vs. 


White 


YesS 


Nonstandard 


White 


U.72 


U.85* 


29 


Black 


vs. 


Other 


No 




Other 


5.38 




21 


White 


vs. 


Other 


No 


Grade Three 


Black 


.83 




UO 


Black 


vs. 


White 


Yes^ 


Detractor 


White 


.2U 


2.87* 


29 


Black 


vs. 


Other 


No 




Other 


.86 




21 


White 


vs. 


Other 


No 



^^significant at .05 level 



a significant at 

b significant at 

c significant at 

d signigicant at 

e significant at 

f significant at 

g significant at 

h significant at 



.05 level 

.05 level 

.05 level 

.05 level 

.05 level 

.05 level 

.05 level 

.05 level 



(minimum 
(minimiun 
(minimum 
(minimum 
(minimum 
(minimum 
(minimiun 
(minimum 



Scheffe 
Scheffe 
Scheff^ 
Scheffe 
Scheffe 
Scheffe 
Scheffe 
Scheffe 



-U.50) 

.75) 
.UO) 

-2.95) 
.027) 

■3.U6) 
.003) 
.001) 
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Although these findings sire of practical significance to the 
classroom teacher, the data must be interpreted with caution. The 
stimulus task uses the stemdaurd item^ a homophone for the nonstandard 
speaker* in a sentence providing a limited meaning context: e.g.. 
Circle the picture which shows "The tent is under the tree." The 
homophone item is a picture depicting the numberal 10 under a tree, 
and the detractor item shows the numeral 6 under a tree. Thus the 
child who circles the picture of the 10 under a tree has probably 
based his selection on meaning context and the word perceived in 
his dialect as ten rather than tent, indicating conprehension 
t interference. However, an alternate form of this instrument was 
designed to provide additional sentence meaning clues to determine 
if the child could utilize such information to disambiguate the 
confusion produced by the hcmophone. In the alternate form of the 
instrument, the above item became the following: Circle the picture 
which shows "The tent with the flag is under the tree/' Analysis 
revealed that the nonstandard speaker did indeed use the additional 
information, thereby resolving the meaning confusion. To apply 
these findings, the classroom teacher must be constantly aware of 
word labels which are homophones for the nonstandard speaker and 
must provide as complete a meaning context as possible in order to 
eliminate these ambiguities for children speaking a nonstandard 
dialect. 

Exploratory Question Three 

Vfhat relationship exists between ethnic classification and 
performance on the atandard and nonstandard dialect features of the 
Phonological Spelling Inventory? 

Findings 

The purpose of the Spelling Inventory was to examine th relationship 
between dialect variations and spelling performance. Alternate forms 
of the inventory were designed. Each form contedned one member of the 
homophone pair selected from nonstandard diedect spoken by Black 
children. Although two forms were administered to third graders on 
a random basis — one-half of the children received Form A and one-half 
received Form B — test results were combined for the statistical 
analysis. 

The data presented in Table 25 reveal that White children achieved 
significantly higher scores than did Black children, with no difference 
between White and Other children. With a total of 25 items in the 
inventory. Black children had a mean of 6.20 words spelled correctly, 
compared to a mean of li4.lJ+ spelled correctly by White children. 
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Table 25 

PHONOLOGICAL SPELLING INVENTORY 
Analysis of Variance by Ethnic Classification 
(Grade Three) 



Ethnic Mean I^'-Value* N Comparison 

Group Contrast Sig. 



Black 


6.20 




ho 


Black 


vs. 


White 


Yes^ 


White 


lU.lU 


• 13.39* 


29 


Black 


vs. 


Other 


No 


Other 


11. U3 




21 


White 


vs. 


Other 


No 



significant at .05 level 
significant at .05 level (minimum Scheffe -12.81) 
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A vord-by~word analysis of Forms A Eind B (see Appendix D-1 and 
D-2), indicated that most children either developed a standard 
spelling representation of each word or attempted to spell each 
word phonetically. For Black children two problems seem to be 
dialect-related. First — simplification of final consonant clxisters: 
e.g., told was spelled as tgwd, indicating final consonant cluster 
simplification Id — >d. Second — hypercorrection, possibly resulting 
from the child's previous encounter with standard spelling in the 
classroom. For example, foe wa^ spelled as for or four or fore ; in 
other words, the phonetic [w] was replaced with perhaps because 
the child assumed he should have heard an [r]. 

Thus, it was concluded that the standard spelling performance of 
Black children was significantly below that of White children, with 
the differences in spelling achievement at least partially attributable 
to the dialect variations of Black children. Fvirther research is 
necessary to fully explain dialect-related spelling difficvlties. 

Exploratory Question Four 

Wiat relationship exists between ethnic classification and 
performance on the standard and nonstandard dialect features of the 
Lsmguage Preference Inventory? 

Findings 

The Language Preference Inventory was designed to identify a child's 
preference for the standard or nonstandard language form. The 
inventory was administered only at the third-grade level because of 
the complex format requiring that before making his choice the child 
listen to a recording of standard and nonstandard forms while 
simultaneously reading the standard and nonstandard forms in his 
test booklet — e.g.. She is a pretty lady., or She a pretty lady. 

The data in Table 26 reveal that Black children selected significantly 
more nonstandard forms than did White children; conversely. White 
children selected significantly more standard forms than did Black 
children. No statistically significetnt differences were observed 
between Black and Other children or between White and Other children 

Although Black children selected approximately twice as many 
nonstandard forms as White children selected (5-75 items compared to 
2,k8 items), the relative size of this difference is not substantial 
on an inventory of thirty items. Black children did not seem to 
exhibit a preference for nonstandard language forms to the degree one 
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Table 26 

LMGUAGE PREFERENCE INVENTORY 
Analysis of Variance by Ethnic Classification 



Ethnic Mean F-VfLLue* N Compeo'ison 

Group Contrast Sig . 



Grade Three 


Black 


2U.I3 




UO 


Black 


vs* 


White 


Yes^ 


Standard 


White 


27.52 


8 •US* 


29 


Black 


vs* 


Other 


No 




Other 


25-38 




21 


White 


vs. 


Other 


No 


Grade Three 


Black 


5*75 




ho 


Black 


vs. 


White 


Yes^ 


Nonstandeurd 


White 


2-1*8 


7.88* 


29 


Black 


vs. 


Other 


No 




Other 


U.57 




21 


White 


vs. 


Other 


No 



^significant at .05 level. 

a ^ 

significant at .05 level (minimum Scheffe -5*95) 

* significant at .05 level {minimum Scheffe .72) 
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might expect in a typical \irban center. This may be due to the 
integrated ho-using pattern surrounding Washington School; possibly 
community and school integration results in a leuiguage preference 
which does not differ greatly in practical application for Black, 
White, and Other children. 

Exploratory Question Five 

What relationship exists between ethnic classification end 
performance on the I AM Self-Concept Assessment Instrument? 

Findings 

The I AM instrument was designed to assess children's concept of 
self in relation to reading activities, language activities, and play 
activities. As presented in Table 27, findings for grades two and 
three reveal no statistically significant differences with the 
exception of Black and White children in third grade. Data indicate 
that White children selected more neutral responses than did Black 
children; however, the mean difference is so slight that the contrast 
provides little of practical significance. 

One finding of interest, derived from these data is that Black, 
White, and Other children almost invariably selected positive responses 
in both second and third grades. This finding, plus the lack of 
significant differences across ethnic groups, may suggest that 
children were acutely aware of the instrument's purpose and believed 
the teacher would prefer positive responses. Another plausible 
explanation relates to the forced choice of positive or negative 
situations in which the child feels peer-group pressure to project 
himself as a happy person. It is plemned that a new inventory will 
be designed to account for the problems identified above. However on 
the basis of the present findings, no significant relationship could 
be identified between ethnic classification and positive or negative 
self-concept. 

E3cploratory Question Six 

As identified by the DELTA Taxononjy, what questioning levels and 
strategies are used by teachers in classroom instruction? 

Findings 

For purposes of aneLLysis, the investigators made two alterations in 
tabulating question and response frequencies based on the DELTA 
Comprehension Taxonomy, First, because very few responses occurred 



Table 2? 

I AM SELF-CONCEPT ASSESSMENT INSTRUMEMT 
Analysis of Variance by Ethnic Classification 

Ethnic Meein F-Value * K[ Comparison 

Group Contrast Sig. 



Grade Two 
Positive 


Black 
White 


20.61 

20.57 

91 on 


.11* 


36 
kk 

^ J 


a 




Grade Two 
Negative 


Black 
White 


1.86 
1.98 

1 87 


. .02 


36 
kk 

^ J 






Grade Two 

Neutral 

Res'Donse 


Black 
White 
Other 


.53 
.13 


.61 


36 
kk 
23 




















Grade Three 

Positive 

Response 


Black 
White 
Other 


20.kk 
19.55 
20. 2U 


.61 


ko 

29 
21 






Grade Three 

Negative 

Response 


Black 
White 
Other 


2.kl 
2.31 
2.52 


.03 


Uo 

29 
21 






Grade Three 

Neutral 

Response 


Black 
White 
Other 


.15 
l.lU 
.2k 


U.l6» 


1+0 
29 
21 


Black vs. White 
Black vs. Other 
White vs. Other 


Yes^ 

No 

No 



^significant at .05 level 



a Since the F-value did not reach the level required for significance, 

the Scheffe contrast was not run. ^ 
b significant at .05 level (minimum Scheffe -1,87) 
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at the applicative question and response level, these were comt)ined 
with responses at the interpretive level to represent one comprehension 
level; therefore questions and responses will be examined at the 
factual and interpretive levels — the two major comprehension levels 
under consideration. Second, because very few responses occurred in 
the strategy category labeled ignoring, these were omitted from the 
final presentation. 

A detailed comparison of the May 1970 euid May 1971 video-tapes 
indicated that the frequency of response did not differ significantly 
for questioning levels. Thus, for purposes of discussing the following 
exploratory questions, the authors will use data derived from the 
May 1971 video-tapes.^ 

As previously mentioned, video-tapes were recorded while each 
teacher developed a controlled literature selection with six 
children chosen at random from the classroom. For teachers with 
multi-graded classrooms, children were randomly selected on a 
proportional basis; for example, if a class consisted of children in 
grades one and two, three of the six sample children would be randomly 
drawn from grade one and three from grade two. Each video-tape was 
approximately twenty minutes in length and, with two exceptions, 
provided for completion of discussion on the literature selection. i 
The video-tape was then analyzed using the DELTA Comprehension 
Taxonomy . ^ 

Exploratory Question Six was examined by formulating seven 
Bubquestions dealing with questioning levels, questioning strategies, 
response levels, response strategies, and the relationship between 
levels and strategies. 

Subquestlon a : What percentage of each questioning level — factual 
or interpretive — do teachers utilize in classroom instruction? 



Currently being examined is the impact of the Comprehension and 
Critical Thinking strand on questioning levels, response levels, 
and strategies for teachers who participated in this strand. 

Inter-rater reliability for the analysis ranged from .85 to .95. 
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Data presented in Table 28 indicate that factual questions comprised 
approximately 68 percent of all questions identified, vhereas questions 
at the interpretive levd. occurred approximately 32 percent of the time. 
In other words, to develop the literature selection with the children, 
teachers used twice as many factual as interpretive questions. These 
findings, paralleling those reported in the previously cited work of 
GuzELk, emphasize the need for teachers to utilize questions at a higher 
level. 

Subquestion b : What percentage of each questioning strategy — 
e.g., focusing, controlling, etc. — do teachers utilize in classroom 
instruction? 

As shown in Table 28, focusing and extending strategies were used 
with greatest frequency, representing 25 percent and 1^5 percent of 
the questions, respectively. Teachers used the strategy of raising 
approximately l6 percent of the time; controlling, receiving, and 
clarifying strategies occurred 5, ^, and 3 percent of zhe time, 
respectively. The comparative infrequency of clejrifying and raising 
suggests that teachers should consider these two strategies as meanings 
are refined and extended, 

Subquestion c ; Does the percentage of each questioning strategy 
at the factual level differ from the percentage of each questioning 
strategy at the interpretive level? 

The extending strategy occurred approximately 57 percent of the 
time at the factual level and approximately 20 percent of the time 
at the interpretive level. The strategy of focusing accounted for 
approximately 25 percent at both factual and interpretive levels, 
with controlling accounting for approximately k percent at both levels. 
Although raising was not used at the factusd level, this strategy 
was used nearly 50 percent of the time at the interpretive level. 
At the factual level the receiving strategy was used 7 percent and 
clarifying 5 percent; however, no receiving or clarifying strategies 
occurred at the interpretive level. These findings indicate that 
teachers are utilizing extending and raising strategies at the 
inte3T)retive level although no use is made of claiifying; therefore, 
teachers rely most heavily on raising when working at the' interpretive 
level and extending for developing meaning at the factual level. 

Subquestion d : What percentage of each response level — factual 
or interpretive — do teachers utilize in classroom instruction? 
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Data presented in Table 29 reveal teacher responses to be almost 
exclusively at the factual level — approximately 99 percent. This 
disproportionate percentage of factual responses may be intentional: 
the science program in use at Washington School for several years 
stresses child-developed interpretation with a mirimm of teacher 
interpretation; and it is possible that this response behavior 
has transferred to the instructional setting for the literature 
selection. This finding deserves special attention in future 
curriculum planning as the nature euid intent of teacher response 
is explored. It would seem desirable, for example, tc enco\urage 
teachers to consider that children might derive modeling value from 
teacher responses at the interpretive level. 

Subq^uestion e : What percentage of response strategy — e.g., focusing, 
controlling, etc. — do teachers utilize in classroom instruction? 

As shown in Table 29 receiving and extending strategies constituted 
80 percent and 19 percent, respectively, of the response strategies. 
This finding may be uniquely related to the development of literature 
selections although one would not expect this to be the case. In 
developing response strategies, oiueh more balance should be included, 
particularly in using clarifying and raising strategies. 

Subquestion g : Do teacher questioning levels and strategies 
appear to be related to pupil response levels and strategies? 

On the basis of available data, it is not possible to answer this 
question definitively although the data do suggest interesting 
speculation. Table 30 indicates that approximately 86 percent of 
the children's responses occurred at the factual level and 1^+ percent 
at the interpretive level. Factual and interpretive responses utilize 
two strategies almost exclusively; the receiving strategy, used only 
at the factual level (33 percent of factixal responses); and the 
extending strategy, used at both the factual and interpretive levels. 
The extending strategy accounts for approximately 6^ percent of factual 
responses and approximately 92 percent of interpretive responses. 
Since the receiving strategy serves merely as an acknowledgement with 
no elaboration, it is useful, for the most part, as a social inter- 
action device indicating positive or negative acceptance of an idea. 
Thus the extending strategy, providing additional information on an 
identical subject as the same comprehension level, seems to represent 
children's major response strategy at both the factual and interpretive 
levels . 
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This finding appears to correlate with data on teacher questioning 
levels and strategies as presented in Table 28. Extending, the strategy- 
used most frequently by teachers (approximately U6 percent of the 
time), consumed 57 percent of factual questions and 19 percent of 
interpretive questions. These data also indicate that teachers used 
the raising strategy approximately 50 percent of the time at the 
interpretive level although the children's interpretive response 
level reflects the use of the raising strategy only 8 percent of the 
time. This lack of parallel of teacher questioning level and 
strategy with child response level and strategy suggests that 
teacher interpretive questions may have been formulated at a level 
too difficult for the children. As a result, the children may 
have responded with the extending strategy at the interpretive 
level — a speculation supported by the extremely high percentage 
(approximately 92 percent) of extending strategies used at the 
interpretive level. In addition, it would be euiticipated that the 
comparatively high percentage of teacher extending questions 
(approximately 50 percent) at the interpretive level would result 
in children using thf: extending response strategy. Again it is 
emphasized that these findings indicate consideration must be 
directed to balanced questioning strategies and to the fit between 
the child's conceptual development and the teacher's questioning level 
and strategy. 
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VII. SUMMATIVE DATA; PROCESS AND PR0DUCT--MODEL 
STRAND DEVELOPMENT" '" 

The summative data questions identified in Chapters I and III were 
used to guide the discussion fo\md in this chapter. Each question is 
realized through the section headings which follow. A summary related 
to each summative data question will be presented in the final chapter 
of this monograph. 

Implementation Process 

In an in-service professional development program such as Project 
DELTA, a large amount of pre-planning must necessarily occur if the program 
is to become a viable and dynamic force early in the school year. Thus, 
as the project staff enters the school, it arrives equipped with concepts 
and preconceptions as veil as with specific materials and ideas which 
have already been developed, designed, and formulated. 

However, in an urban setting such as Washington School, the teaching 
staff also possesses inherent characteristics, not only in the realm of 
attitudes and personalities but in the realm of training and capabilities. 
Many teachers have already utilized a vide range of ideas, concepts, and 
programs in their classrooms. Therefore, in the developmental in-service 
program the dynamics of personal interchange lead invariably to what 
Hegal viewed as thesia-antithesis-synthesis. Or if we wished to use 
different terminology, any of the following categories might prove appro- 
priate in describing the interchange sequence: 

Method, alternative method, refined method 

Proposal, counter-proposal. Joint proposal 

Imposition , confrontation, compromise 

On the other hand, even though the process may at times be difficult, 
the dynamic interchange between project staff and school staff can 
usually be expected to produce a better product than either group could 
produce in isolation. 



Discussion in this chapter is based on the following data: (l) weekly 
logs recorded by strand leaders, assistant director, and director, 
(2) audio tape recordings of weekly seminars, (3) video-tape recordings 
of classroom instruction, workshops, and seminars, (k) detedled notes 
based on weekly seminars, (5) observations of classroom instruction 
recorded by DELTA staff, and (6) observations by the project director 
of the DELTA staff • 
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Characterisitcs of an Effective Strand Leader 

An effective strand leader should be intelligent, well-educated, 
and innovative. But in addition to these obvious characteristics, the 
strand leader should also possess the abilities to accept criticism, to 
be subtle rather thein overbearing, and to minimize his own ego-involvement 
pertaining to products he himself devises. 

On the surface, the ability to accept criticism seems relatively 
simple. Nevertheless, difficulty can eurise if the strand leader feels 
that the criticism is unfair or that possibly the person criticizing is 
doing so merely to be preverse. The problem typically arises during a 
confrontation over a specific concept or product with the critic 
claiming, for example, that a specific concept is being imposed rather 
than discussed and formulated. At this Juncttire there is understandably 
a natural tendency for the strand leader to be defensive or to launch a 
counter-attack: however, either reaction invariably results in ill- 
feelings or a total staJLemate rather than in production of a more 
effective product. 

An amusing sidelight to the above problem is a situation encountered 
within the staff itself: If a concept, for example, is discussed 
verbally it appears to be tentative; if the concept is introduced in 
hand-written form, it appears to be firmly established, and if the same 
concept is neatly typed before presentation, it appears to be a final 
definitive imposition. • Another example is that a streuid leader may 
introduce a product which is attacked and totally shredded by the teachers. 
Then, working as a group, the strand leader and teachers '.eassess and 
reconstruct the product. On occasion, the new product is virtually 
indistinguishable from the one originfidly presented. 

If the foregoing process occvirs, the strand leader needs the ability 
to be subtle rather than overbearing. In other words, it would be 
tempting to point out that the initial product wets unjustly attacked 
and maligned; again, however, such a reaction serves no purpose except 
in unusual circumstances, after a definite rapport has been 
established with the teachers. In fact, the process of tearing down 
and rebuilding seems essential if teachers are to internsLlize the 
concepts being discussed and view the final product as a joint effort 
of both staffs. 

The ability to minimize one's own ego-involvement pertaining to 
products he himself devises is also an indispensable characteristic of 
an effective strand leader. Working in isolation, one rarely produces 
a perfect product. And certainly the years of experience accumulated 
by a group of teachers may be valuable, particxilarly in assessing 
whether a given product can be moved from a theoretical framework to 
classroom uBefulness. Thus, the strand leader must realize that 
frequently his work can be improved and must accept the improvement even 
though the product is thereby no longer his unique endeavor. 

ERIC 
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A final chara- teristic essential to an effective strand leader is 
that he himself should be a competent classroom teacher at the grade 
level of the project's eniphaBis. This ingredient is necess€ury because 
the school staff will often request that the strand leader teach a 
demonstration lesson in the area stressed by the strand leader. If the 
strand leader is not an effective classroom teacher, he will appear to be 
a theorist or an academician "at the university level'' — out of touch 
with day-to-day classroom realities. 

Characteristics of Teachers 

As does any other group, classroom teachers differ widely — hot only 
in attitude, and personality but also in ability to produce within a 
developmental framework such as Project DELTA. Since not every school 
will contain the range of teachers described below, the following 
categories shoixld be viewed as those which might occur rather than those 
to be anticipated in each urban school setting. 

Highly supportive, highly productive ; This group not only supports 
the project goals and objectives but readily accepts duties and 
responsibilities beyond the normal school day (beyond the weekly strand- 
seminar meeting) eind is therefore highly productive. 

Supportive , productive ; This group supports the project and is 
productive within the confines of the weekly strcuid-seminar meeting. 
Possibly the difference between this group and the foregoing one is 
fundamentally energy level ; i.e., teaching at the primary-grade level 
can be an exhausting experience, and it is often unrealistic to expect 
a teacher to be highly productive in a project as well as effective in 
the classroom. 

Supportive , non-productive : This group supports the project but 
is simply not productive. Lack of productivity may result from reticence, 
poor communication, little creativity, or any of several other factors. 

Productive , non-supportive ; This group tends to be relatively neutral 
about the project goals and objectives (or value). However, since these 
teachers have eigreed to participate, they remain reasonably productive 
during the weekly strand-seminar meeting. 

Non-supportive, non-productive ; This group does not support the 
project and does virtually nothing during the weekly strand-seminar 
meetings. Such teachers, who are usually extremely quiet and almost 
withdrawn, possess little creativity in their ideas and almost no desire 
to consider aJ^ternatives whereby the strand might better accommodate 
their needs. 



Anti -supportive, productive : This group feels that the project's 
goals and objectives do not meet either their needs or their students* 
needs. Vocal in confrontations, these teachers are eager to follow 
tangents or personal concepts rather than the discussion desired by 
the strand group. Despite the aboVe characteristics, however, such 
teachers may often be of value in a development eil project: confrontations 
sometimes ease frustrations, choices become more clearly defined, euid 
the strand leader (from the project staff) does not remain the focal point 
throughout the streuid development • 

Anti-supportive , non-productive : Fortunately, this group ie usually 
quite small. Such teachers provide no support for the project and offer 
no alternatives ♦ Thus, this group seems to have little creativity, is 
constantly Involved in confrontation, eind frequently appears to be 
perverse simply for the sake of being perverse. 

One finauL coimnent should be considered in regard to the supportive, 
non-productive teacher discussed above • In some respects, this group 
appears to be simply "talking a good line" but not desirous of expanding 
any effort. Nevertheless, such teachers should not be excluded from the 
project (if the program is a total school program) since positive 
benefits result from including as many teachers as possible, particularly 
those supporting the project goals and objectives. 

Developing emd Implementing the Project Strands 

The foregoing discussion essentially describes the development of 
the five DELTA strands since, in terms of process , a broad overlap existed. 
There were pre-planning meetings during the s\immer, institute phases 
were designed to provide stimulation and information for each strand, 
and initial confrontations occurred between the project staff and the 
teaching staff regarding the degree of pre-designed structiire the teacher 
felt was being "imposed" by the DELTA staff. Given this broad overlap 
of process, We can now examine each strand individually. 

Oral and Written Language 

The oral and written language strand emphasized six aspects of the 
child's linguistic behavior: 

1* quality of thought : originality, imagination, intellectual 
curiosity, and use of relevant information; 

2. or&anization of expression ; use of language to introduce, 
develop, and conclude ideas, sensitivity to audience as 
indicated by sequencing suad relatedness of ideas; 
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3. quality and control of letnguage ; range euid precision of 

vocabulary, knowledge of concepts, euid diversification of both 
sentence pattern and inner-sentence style; 

k. fluency of language ; quantity of language and the appropriateness 
of that queuitity for the desired purpose; 

5. personal response to language : the pleasure and enjoyment 
derived from using leuiguage; 

6. technical skills ; style svitch, inflection, articulation, 
usage, and punctuation. 

An observational scale^ for evaluating oral leuiguage development 
was devised in order to eliminate dependence on the expensive process 
of recording, transcribing, and euietlyzing individual orcUL interviews. 

In developing the oretl and written language strand, oral language 
(together with its counterpart, listening) was viewed as a primary 
cognitive-linguistic operation. Written language was viewed as a 
secondary cognitive-lingui.stic operation, since research indicates that 
the ability to become an effective writer is very closely related to ored 
language ability. Thus, if oral leinguage is viewed as primsiry and written 
language as secondary, the school should give preferentied emphasis to 
oral language. In other words, as the base for all other language 
operations, oral language should be developed in a meaningful and 
effective curriculum; written language, on the other hand, would follow 
eind complement the oral lemguage curriculum. 

Numerous studies have indicated that all children, with the exception 
of those suffering from severe emotional problems or varying degrees of 
mental retardation, enter school with a firm greisp of the grammar of their 
language — although children differ in their language performance ; some 
exercise clarity eind control whereas others exhibit speech which can only 
be described as totally inadequate. Given these vaiying levels of 
performance, the overall goal for each strand should be interrelated with every 
other strand in order to produce one reading-language program. Briefly, 
the oreil and written lemguage strand related to the other strands in 
the following ways: 

Relation to Decoding ; Children's stories, first spoken and then 
written, provided substance for decoding skills. Words from the stories 
would be used for phonetic analysis, structural anaJ.ysis, and analyses 
of other compon^^-nts. 



See Appendix. A~i. 
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Relation to Comprehension and Critical Thinking : Children's oral 
and written stories furnished a base for developing questioning strategies 
at the factueUL, intejrpretive, and applicative levels. 

Relation to Literature and Self -Concept : Because a viable program 
in oral and written language depends upon the rich language input of 
literature, the relation between these stremds seems self-evident. In 
addition, accepting the child's language as the instructional base fosters 
the child's positive self-imsige. 

Relation to Parent Participation : Awareness of the home's impact 
upon the child's language indicates that school and home should relate 
more closely. Project DELTA foresaw parents acting as scribes for their 
children's stories, reading interesting and exciting literat'ore, engaging 
in conversations, playing word games, etc. 

During the initial strand formulation, the project staff engaged 
in a series of meetings somewhat analagous to meetings of a psychological 
encounter group, Som^ DELTA staff mem^bisrs were viewed as child-centered, 
insisting that all curriculum be so based whereas others were viewed as 
basic-skills centered. In a different context, some staff members were 
considered non-structured whereas others were considered overly-structured. 
However, the problem of working heurmoniously was resolved through honest, 
open discussions, candid conversations, and the breakdown of rank. No 
person was viewed as "higher" than another; consequently, no idea was 
"better" than another* All staff members agreed upon the goal of creating 
the finest reading- language curriculum possible, and this goal undoubtedly 
helped unify the group. 

1 2 
For the summer institute, pertinent articles were identified, 

reproduced, and provided to participants since the teachers' intellectual 

growth was a main consideration of the project. During the course of 

developing the strand, debates and confrontations certainly occurred 

before the final strand goals were formalized. To a degree, several 

teachers were skepticstl about what else was hiding in the basement (the 

on-site location of Project DELTA); i.e., some feeling existed that t;^e 

total scope of the project was not being presented to the teachers. 

However, as teachers became better acquainted with the DELTA staff, this 

suspicion abated. 

One interesting feature was that initially teachers requested 
"recipes" for creative oral and written language lessons while simul- 
taneously asserting that DELTA was imposing too high a degree of 
structure . Because of this, the strand leader allowed development to 
proceed in accordance with the teachers' desires. However, after four 
weeks of weekly meetings, c'^assroom visits, demonstration teaching, and 



"See Appendix L. 

A bibliography of institute readings for all strands is found in 
Appendix K. 
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individual conferences, the teachers indicated they were frustrated by a 
lack of structure and a sense of non-directionality . Thus, the decision 
was made to diagnose children in particular language areas — following 
each diagnosis with specific teaching activities. 

Weekly strand semineurs were devoted to presenting > discussing, 
revising, and rejecting oral and written language lessons. When one 
teacher presented a lesson accepted by the group, other teachers would 
try that same lesson in their classrooms. This method provided feedback 
on the usefulness of a specific lesson* 

In addition to strand seminars, demonstration teaching proved 
particularly effective; rather than the strand leader observing the 
teacher, the teacher had the opportunity to observe the strand leader. 
There were also individual conferences reuiging from casual chatting while 
eating lunch or walking down the corridor to formal pre-arranged 
meetings. 

For the September-January period, the ctilminating activity resembled 
a bazaar or carnival. After a brief statement by each strand member 
about his area of specialization, teachers were invited to "shop" for 
new idea^ at the different booths. In a section of the multi-media room, 
each strand member arranged such "wares" as story charts, children's books, 
recordings, video-tapes of lessons, and a puppet demonstration with 
children who had agreed to remain after school. Another key ingredient 
of the culminating activity was an oral and written language notebook 
containing sample lessons. 

Members of the second oral and written language strand (Februaary- 
June) were self-selected; i.e., eill teachers were allowed to choose the 
new strand in which they would participate. Nine teachers — majiy influenced 
by the culminating workshop — Joined the strand; because of the large 
niimber of teachers involved, two weekly strand meetings were eurranged, 
one in the rooming and one in the afternoon. Consequently, the time 
spent with each teacher was less than it had been during the first strand 
which had fewer members. However, demonstration teaching, team 
teaching, tutoring- of children, and individual conferences occurred with 
the new group Just as with the original group. 

The second strand group elected to apply the ideas contained in 
the notebook rather than to create new lessons. For the first category, 
language enrichment, all teachers emphasized sentence '^stretching" : for 
example, to move the child from "I saw a flower," to ''Yesterday while 
walking to school, I saw a small white flower*" Much time was spent 
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on this activity, with each teacher offering new techniques. Additional 
topics stressed included books created by children, and the concept of 
literature as a motivation and a base for writing. 

For the culminating activity of the second section, teachers 
arranged a room with language geunes, children's books, poems, video- 
tapes of creative dramatics, etc. Other teachers browsed and discussed 
ideas with strand members. Although there was no product such as the 
notebook, strand members reproduced their oral and written language 
lessons for the use of other teachers. The formal presentation of the 
second section was a group discussion on "How to Get the Reluctant 
Writer Writing." 

Literature and Self-Concept 

In the literature larea, the strand emphasized encouraging the child 
to read and to enjoy reading. Story-Telling Kits were available for 
children to check out; these packets of paperback books contained 
selections that the child himself could read. Child-centered objectives 
in the literature strand included helping the child (a) build an 
appreciation for literature, (b) gain self-knowledge through literature, 
(c) develop as an individual, (d) develop as a member of a group, and 
(e) discover personal parallels in literature , in problem-solving, and 
in predicting reasonable or recdistic outcomes. 

In the self-concept area, an inventory^ was devised to assess the 
child's self-concept in relation to various oral and reading-language 
situations^. Also developed as peurt of the strand were video-tapes, 
slic'.es, and printed matericds dealing with introducing, presenting, and 
sequencing specific literature selections meaningful to children. 

During the summer pre-plannin-^ period, each strand leader strongly 
objected to using existing ciirriciilum materials as the basis for Lstrand 
development — not only because existing materials seemed too traditional 
and failed to meet the philosophy of the strand leaders but also because 
no one on the DELTA staff had encountered a single reading-language 
program that considered the varied needs and interests of the inner-city 
child. Therefore, from the standpoint of the literature strand, the 
goal was to help teachers develop: 

a. an aweureness of basic life themes expressed in literature; 

b. a knowledge of the broad range of appropriate uses of 
literature with children; 

c. the ability to match literature experiences with children's 
needs and interests. 



See Appendix F. 
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In addition to the general strand framework, two consultant speakers 
provided specific input during the summer institute:^ 



Professor Alfiui Bundea 
Department of Anthropology 
University of California at Berkeley 



Virginia Reid 

Oakland Public Schools and 
President, National Council 
of Teachers of English 



Folklore, A Mirror of the Culture 
Traditions, customs, food, tales 
and myths shared as reading- 
leuiguage experiences applied to 
the primary-sch:>ol program. 

The Use of Film as Literature 
Classroom activities pertaining 
to literature portrayed on film 
euid by other visual media. 



During the institute some teachers expressed a considerable dislike 
for the degree of structure, "over-programming" as they termed it — 
indicating a preference for fewer speakers but more time application. 
However, this protest was difficult to evaluate because teachers 
stimulated by and satisfied with the institute did not forceftilly voice 
their opinions. Nevertheless, as the literature group began, the strand 
leader posed the following questions to the participating teaohers: 

a. What are your major goals in using children *s literature in 
your classroom? 

b. To achieve these goals, what do you consider to be the range of 
appropriate literature experiences for children? 

c. What characteristics of the primary-grade child do you 
consider in order for your goals to become realistic? 

At the outset, strand members seemed to feel that DELTA was just 
one more "package," thus, it took a certain amount of effort to convince 
each teacher that although pre-planning had been a necessary component, 
everything was subject to modification so that strand development would 
be a joint effort (DELTA and Washington School). This fact needed 
emphasis since teachers were accustomed to fully-developed curriculum 
"packages" being introduced to be taught and evaluated. 

One particular method which proved quite successful was to use 
each week a common book selection as the prime vehicle for discussion. 
The four 3gularly participating members (several did not participate 
regular" ^Bod a specific book with a group of children in their class- 
rooms: .nis shtvred experience then provided a base for discussion during 
the weekly seminar. 



See Appendix L, 
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The foregoing served as the format for most seminar sessions with 
the streind leader participating as an active peer rather than as someone 
with a master plan, (Each week the strand leader introduced new stimuli 
to augment rather than dictate the line of thought.) However, at a 
later point, several members felt that the strand was simply attempting 
to "zero in" on certain book titles without having any overall framework- 
Therefore, in conjiinction with the strand leader, the group developed 
a chart, with a csurd file supplying an annotation on each book selection 
Included. The major areas and categories were follows: 

I. Developing As An Individual 

A. Establishing Individual Identity 

B. Identity as a Child 

C. Handling Emotion 

II, Developing as a Member of a Group 

A, Establishing Group Identity 

B, Teamwork, Cooperation 

C. Contributions of Similarities/Differences 

D. Family Relations 

Of equal importance with the choice of literature was the empheisis 
on the use of literature* Through classroom activities and children's 
reactions, the streuad group summarized the use of literature for 
building self-esteem — concluding that the teacher should 

1, Help the child surface the background he brings to the story; 

2. Help the child parallel himself to the characters and their 
actions; 

3- Ask open-ended questions which can be solved with a variety 
of alternatives; 

!+• Use child-initiated responses to aid numbers 1, 2, and 3 above. 

As part of the streuid's mid-year culminating activity, a composite 
video-tape was made to demonstrate the four basic principles. Other 
teachers at Washington School viewed the tape and were given information 
on the availability of products produced by the group: a master chart 
providing a cross-indexing of book titles with their specific contributions 
and an annotated card file of books selected for potential contribution 
to the child's self-image as an individueil or as a member of a group. 
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A major regret of the first strand section was that not as much had 
been accomplished as hoped, emd one suggestion was to shift the emphasis 
to oral and written activities in conjunction with literature selections. 
However, the second streuid group diverged slightly and undertook constructing 
story kits with audio-tapes to be used at listening posts. These teachers 
were not interested either in classroom observations by the strand 
leader or in utilizing their literature video-tapes. Instead, members 
preferred to work independently on one kit per week, using the weekly 
seminars for sharing and discussion about expeuiding the kits. 

The second strand group begeui dissemination by each member asking 
another teacher to use the developed kits euid to insert additional 
suggestions* It was plemned that each teacher in the school would be 
exposed to one kit before the end of the year, but this goal was not 
accomplished* 

Actually a connection existed between the first and second strand 
sections in that members of the second group began with titles already 
included on the chart and in the card file — recording these stories on 
audio-tape as the basis for kits to be used in classroom listening 
center. They also expanded beyond these books, using basic "classics'* 
from their own experience or recommended by the librarian. 

In addition to the tapes, the group determined other possible 
inclusions for the kits. When deciding which items would be most appropriate 
and beneficial for use with a specific book, the designer of the kit 
selected from the following list: 

— hardback book copy 

— paperback cojJy ^ 

— slides of the book pages 

— activities for pre- or follow-up use 

— ditto masters of illustrations 

The tape itself was recorded in either of two ways: (l) dramatized for 
listening or (2) paced slowly for read-along. In each of the sixteen 
Ici-ts developed, the strand group agreed it was necessary to include (a) 
a synopsis of the story, (b) a brief description of the nature of the 
tape such as format and page-turning signal, and (c) a check-list of 
the inclusions. 
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The June culminating activity was mainly visual display, with each 
member contributing one kit he had designed plus samples of accompanying 
activities. Within the display setting, two kits were set up for direct 
listening. Children's murals, paintings, puppets, euid drawings were 
used to illustrate activities. Photographs captured a dramatization, 
and charts recorded a re-telling and revising of a story plot. Strand 
members were available to explain the various areas and to answer questions; 
in SLddition, an attempt was made to obtain teachers' suggestions for 
using the kits (via the Media Center) during the next year. 

As a generalization, the strand leader felt that members of the 
second group were more impersonal emd separated from each other than 
were members of the first group. Teachers seemed pleased with the kit 
they had designed, but they shared little of themselves and their 
classroom lives. Each kit was designed as an independent product, and 
most remained that way — although a few were tried by fellow strand 
members. Quite possibly, several other factors were operating: some 
members may have felt "interrupted" after Just beginning their first, 
strand; much of the time period for the second streuid section coincided 
with the "downhill" portion of the school year; or perhaps the second 
group would have responded well to direct leadership c'en though the 
entire school staff had previously indicated a strong desire to be 
self-directive. 

Comprehension and Critical Thinking 

In this etrea the main concern was that the child understand oral 
and written language in order to achieve the greatest possible benefit 
from his education. The strand s major goal was to help teachers move 
away from depending on factual questions toward formulating questions 
which elicit the child's interpretation of relevant information (rather 
tuan simple recall ) . A second objective was to help teachers develop 
a sensitivity so that questioning strategies elicit- meaningful 
responses rather than stifling the child's natural inquisitiveness . 

A comprehension taxonoiny^ was devised to assess the teacher's 
questioning level (factual, interpretive, applicative), the child's 
response level (factual, interpretive, applicative), and the teacher's 
ability to move the child toward a higher level of response (away from 
factual toward interpretive or applicative). The observational scale 
elucidates teach'^c-child interaction on the basis of strategies: 
focusing, ignoring, controlling receiving, clarifying, 

extending, and raising. Also developed as part of the critical 
thinking strand were video-tapes illustrating teacher questioning 
strategies. 



See Appendix G. 
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During the summer pre-planning phase, devising the DELTA Comprehension 
Taxonomy probalsly resulted in more staff confrontations theui any other 
aspect of the project. The originial taxonomy, devised prior to the 
project, was criticized as being too complex, too theoretical, and lacking 
in practical applicability; revisions of the taxonomy also led to 
disagreement although eventually a viable instrument was constructed. 

In searching for a meeuiingful way to apply the taxonomy to classroom 
instruction, the strand leader concentrated on teacher-child interaction 
since questioning stragegies seemed fxmdamental to enhancing the child's 
learning ability. Thus, the DELTA Taxonomy was devised as a framework 
for discovering and analyzing the levels at which youngsters operate in 
terms of comprehension abilities, as a guide for encouraging the develop- 
ment of more complex comprehension skills euid the corresponding thought 
processes , and as a means of analyzing interactive strategies used by 
teachers and children in the process of developing such skills. 

To be more specific, the DELTA Taxonomy focuses on the process of 
thinking — a process ranging along a continuum from factual to interpretive to 
applicative. Each dimension may be observed in the affective, cognitive, 
Eind/or interactive domain; and within each level of the continuum, 
operations are performed indicating the use of comprehension abilities — 
generalized knowledge-acquisition skills permiting children to acquire 
and exhibit information gfidned from exposure to symbolic representation. 
Definite thought processes are involved in the acquisition of comprehension 
abilities. At the factual level, the learner utilizes experience and 
memory: at the interpretive level, the learner utilises his criticaJ. thinking 
abilities to manipulate and modify information; and at the applicative level 
the learner utilizes his critical thinking processes and problem solving 
to transform information leading to comprehension ay:d substantiation. When 
interpreting the taxonomy, it is important to realize that each level on the 
meaning continuum (factual, interpretive , and applicative) crosses into each 
domain (affective, cognitive, and interactive).! 

The taxonomy forms the basis for using the DELTA Interaction Analysis 
System, a means of focusing the teacher's awareness on interactive 
discourse patterns by analyzing his own verbal interaction and the 
interaction of children in his classroom. The analysis indicates who is 
speaking (teacher or child), the function of the speech (question^ 
comment, or response), the comprehension level elicited by the question 
or indicated by the response (factual, interpretive, applicative), and 
the strategies used (focusing, ignoring, controlling ^ receiving, 
clarifying, extending, raising). Categories for the system and the 
interac ".ive domain of the taxonomy were developed from an aneilysis of 
a twenty -minute video-tape made by each teacher in May 1970, prior to 
the pre-planning phase of Project DELTA. After each teacher made a 
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sindlar tape in May 1971 » the taxonomy and iutei:action system were used 
as a research instrument by the project to descriptively euialyse 
teacher questioning levels and strategies. Therefore, the interaction 
system serves a dual purpose: as a research tool and as a resource tool 
for teacher-training. 

The use of consultant speakers during Project DELTA deserves 
careful scrutiny. The teachers evolved several generalizations in 
relation to consulteuit speakers: some deal uith a subject vaguely with 
little attempt at applicability; others are polished but present nearly 
a "commercial" package; some offer good content with a dry or dull 
delivery; still others entertain but their message has no content. The 
teachers felt a good blend of characteristics was provided by Dr, 
Kenneth Johnson, a sociolinguist from the University of California's 
(Berkeley) School of Education, Whereas Dr. Johnson was entertaining in 
his use of examples euid einecdotes, he simulteuieously offered valuable 
information about the language of the Black inner-city child. 

Participants were invited to Join the strand for two pruposes: 
(l) to explore, discuss, and devise a program to help teachers develop 
more effective questioning strategies as a meeuis of enhancing children's 
comprehension and critical thinking abilities; and (2) to discuss, compile, 
and experiment with a variety of teaching techniques, activities, ideas, 
and methods that might aid in Improving a child's comprehension and in 
providing feedback regarding his performeuice at a particular level. 
However, the strand group was unique in that it was composed of teachers 
who had expressed no preference for any specific ^ strand. In other words, 
the teachers who became members of the strand were neither insistent 
upon Joining the group nor motivated by a specied interest in the 
comprehension etrea. ^ 

Although the six participants initially met as a single group, it 
soon became apparent that time and lack of cohesiveness necessitated 
functioning as two groups, with classroom teachers forming one and 
resource teachers emother. To become familiar with the interaction 
system, everyone agreed to explore the May 1970 video-tapes to become 
familiar with the interaction system. At the same time, however, they 
resisted further application of the taxonomy — a resistance honored by 
the strand leader since one goeuL of Project DELTA was to avoid 
imposing a pre-designed structure. 

After approximately four weeks, the streuid members expressed a 
feeling of non-directionality. At this stage ^he group began to work 
extensively with weekly video-taping, and all tieachers participated 
in both the taping and the sharing of tapes with other strand members. 
There was no resistance to peers reacting to a colleague's classroom 
teaching as illustrated on video-tape — although initially everyone wuh 
overly positive and supportive ; only after weeks of group discussion 
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did strand members begin to offer constructive criticism. In other 
words, at first teachers hesitated to indicate in another's teaching any 
area possibly warranting change. However, once the situation proved 
nonthreatening and constructive, everyone was able to shift in the 
direction of helpful criticism. 

One interesting phenomenon was that the group frequently requested 
supportive research in the comprehension and critical thinking areas — 
but when such materials were supplied, little was done with the 
information. On the other hand, the teachers continued the weekly 
video-taping and prepared a guide sheet to accompany each tape. Strand 
members used these guide sheets to focus discussions about the tapes; 
each sheet included the teacher's purpose in recording the tape, the 
process involved in the lesson including areas of concern (specific 
sLspects for which the teacher wished strand members to watch), and the 
strand group's observations eind evaluation. 

For the benefit of others planning in-service training in comprehension 
and critical thinking, the following are representative questions posed 
by strand participants: 

What are DELTA'S expectations for a product? 
Where do we fit? Where do we start? 

How do we know we're not duplicating what's been done previously? 

Without expertise, what can we contribute that would be valuable 
to other teachers? 

How will we know if what we're doing has an effect on the children? 
On us? On others? 

How will our efforts be made trsuisferable? 

What will the second strand group do with what we've begun? 

What will be the strand leader's role? 

What is^ comprehension? 

What is the relationship between comprehension and critical thinking? 

Why is there such ambiguity in definitions of these processes? 

What is really known about the comprehension process? 

How can DELTA develop a working definition of comprehension? 

What is really worth knowing about the comprehension process and 
about instruction in comprehension? 

How can we develop a strand that will be of real value to a teacher? 

What can we provide to offer practiced direction, rather thaji adding 
to the existing confusion? 
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Although such questions have no simple euiswers, euiyone involved 
with in-service edjcation should realize that these types of questions 
will be asked, even if euiswers are not readily ascertainable. 

The culminating activity of the first strand group ceui be described 
postively in that all members participated wholeheartedly in both the 
planning and workshop itself. Unfortunately, there was too much emphasis 
on content and too little on process . The group spent long hours editing 
and splicing video-tapes to produce a master-tape illustrating the 
Criteria Checklist; teachers carefully included illustrations from each 
strand member and many illustrations for each point on the checklist. 
At the same time, however, the audience appeared inundated and experienced 
difficulty in understanding the point being illustrated when viewing a 
short segment out of context even though a strand member introduced and 
discussed each segment. Following am effective beginning — a tape of 
teachers' "bloopers" featuring negative illustrations of questioning 
techniques, the remainder of the tape constituted an over-use of the 
medium without providing for audience interaction. 

The second strand group in comprehension and critical thinking 
desired more structure and direction than did the first — a pattern 
typical of all strands , possibly resulting from the fact that the 
teachers overcame their original resistance to structure while partici- 
pating in the first strand groups. In other words, most teachers had 
resolved the problems of resistance, confrontation, and their opinion 
that DELTA was imposing a pre-planned structure and were therefore more 
prepared to begin curriculum design nearer the outset of the second 
strand. Essentially, the second strand seminar was a transfer of the 
program to a new group of teachers — a transfer subject to modification 
but a transfer nonetheless. 

After initial questions and discussions, the second strand group 
began viewing emd discussing weekly video-tapes within the context of 
guide questions prepared by the strand members. For each tape the 
teacher completed a sheet listing his purpose, his reactions to the 
lesson, and possible aspects for the group to examine. Prior to the 
weekly seminar, the strand member leading the discussion assembled the 
sheets and attempted to indicate particular segments of the tape for 
discussion. After the third meeting, however, members expressed the 
feeling that whereas the purpose had been achieved in terms o? using and 
analyziing the video-tapes, the mechanics and the distraction of the 
children lessened the value. From this decision evolved a new approach: 
to view the "before" and "after" tapes of a particulsLT teacher functioning 
with her children in a group discussion. Although initially the teacher 
dominated the verbal interaction — heavily controlling the situation and 
relying predominently on factual-recaxl questions, later tapes demonstrated 
her growing sensitivity to the children's responses, emphasizing 
Increased extending and raising of the children's response level. 
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Weekly meetings and individual conferences continued, but because 
of the new approach the streuid leader also worked in the classrooms with 
teachers to explore ideas surfaced during seminars. Thus, the emphasis 
shifted toward developing comprehension skills evolving from the child's 
independent reading, then to the language experience approach, and 
finally to any pre-written material, basal, or trade book. 

Working within the new approach, the teachers originally decided 
to limit development of activities to five skills: (l) word meaning 
and concept development, (2) phrase and sentence meaning, (3) recalling 
details, { ii ) recalling the author's main idea, and (5) recalling the 
sequence of events. Using an identical story and concentrating on those 
five skills, each member taught a small group of children — trying to 
develop unique, motivating activities to encourage comprehension in each 
ability. Results of their teaching and the children's concrete visual 
products were shared during seminars. Regarding the five skills, the 
teachers freely acknowledged that they must have been doing a rather 
inadequate job if they were unable to suggest but a few ordinsiry ideas 
for reinforcing taose skills. 

Strand members next divided themselves into three sub-teams, each 
meeting several times per week to coordinate individual products , with 
the strand leader serving as a resource person to all three groups. Two 
teachers developed the DELTA Question Beuik, based on their analysis and 
selection from video-tapes of those questions that seemed to elicit 
multiple responses Tron. children- They . categorized successful generalized 
questions, coded 'i:./ ''v. comprehension level they attempted to elicit — 
questions teachers C'\AJ/i use either orally or in written form. The 
second concentrated on Tasks Involving Comprehension and Thought , 
manifested by cards describing unique euid effective activities generalized 
to fit any story either heard or read — activities on which children could 
work independently. Stories were also coded by comprehension level and 
thought elicited. The third group worked on Activities to Identify 
Meaning — a sequence of activities to develop understanding at the factual 
level. These activities, usable with any reading approach or materials, 
were categorized according to the particular ability they seek to 
encourage . 

The culminating activity of the second strand group was handled 
exclusively by the teacher-participants. Different areas of the 
workshop room were devoted to games and activities illustrating the 
Question Bank, the Tasks Involving Comprehension and Thought, and the 
Activities to Identify Meaning. After examining the examples provided, 
v' siting teachers were urged to make their own games in an area set 
up for construction. Strand members .were relaxed and proud of their 
accomplishments; other teachers seemed impressed by the array of obviously, 
new ideas and practical mat,erials. 
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Decoding (Word Attack) 

Focusing on strategies applicable to texts used at Washington 
School as veil as on phoneme-grapheme correspondences and critiques of 
specially-designed decoding lessons, the decoding strand emphasized 
helping each teacher to develop a variety of teaching strategies and 
to understand the specific problems encountered by minority-group children 
with difficulties created by their dialect's forming homonym features 
not encountered by standard-speaking children. For example , dropping the 
final consonant d converts road to row; dropping the final consonant 1^ 
converts roll to rov. Other major strand objectives included developing 
instructional strategies to match children's activities (guided discovery 
and directed expository response) and building sensitivity to children's 
learning styles (impulsive versus reflective). 

A decoding observational checklist^ was devised; additional strand 
components include video-tapes illustrating classroom activities, audio- 
tapes, color slides, booklets, and overlays for use with an overhead 
projector. The decoding checklist is one of the most important products 
developed by the strand members. During the suimner pre-plaiming , the 
strand leader attempted to relate decoding content to ideas from 
Piaget, Bruner, and Bloom, 

The decoding strand experienced processes identical to those in 
other strands — pre-planning, confrontation, structure, restructure, etc. 
However, unique to this strand was that, following completion of the 
first section, no teachers elected to participate in the second section — 
despite the fact that children at Washington School have obvious 
difficulty "cracking the code," i.e., with the decoding process. 
Therefore, during the second strand section (February to June) the 
strand leader worked with individual teachers rather than with a 
decoding strand group. 

Although the decoding checklist was originally designed as an 
observational inventory, as the year progressed it became evident that 
the checklist could additionally function as an outline for strand 
development,. In this context, the strand identified six. components — 
which also prove to be the main elements to observe^durinp a decoding 
lesson. 
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The first component, designated as decoding con tent , consists 
of all materials the teacher utilizes in developing the factual knowledge 
that will help children leEirn to decode. This procedure enables 
teachers to separate cleeurly the knowledge or factual elements of the 
decoding program from the processes children use when reading — making 
explicit the kinds of knowledge about leuiguage that pupils learn in 
decoding versus the performance behaviors they bring to the reading 
act. (Many teachers tend to confuse these factual elements with 
the reading process i«G», what the child actually does when 
he reads versus what the teacher teaches.) - 

The second coarponent^ generali zat ions derived from factuail elements, 
moves the child closer to the act of reading but still does not represent 
the actual reading prc-:ess. Generalizations represent a bridge from the 
factual elements to th^ processes involved in reading. Some teachers 
tend to feel that by teaching the generalizations (as indicated in the 
reading series manual or in a reading textbook) they have taught their 
pupils to read, whereas the children have learned only to relate a 
number of factual elements axid to discover certain language characteristics. 

The third component has a dual aspect — the decoding strategies 
teachers think children use (and which teachers therefore try to teach) 
and the decoding strategies children actually use . Because research on 
the reading process is in the early stages, this component is still 
tenuous — consisting at present of a list of behaviors pupils probably 
have as a result of their own acq^uisition of language ajid 'the teaching 
of factual content and generalizations in the reading program. Until 
construction of reading theory relating to a language theory, little of 
value. can be accomplished with the decoding strategies pupils use when 
reading. Instead, the most valid approach lies in determining what seems 
to help . children learn to read and in applying this knowledge. 

The fourth component indicates the teaching strategy generally 
used in teaching a decoding lesson. Identified as deductive and inductive 
and modified to account for expository and guided-discovery processes, 
the strategies indicated are not considered either the only ones used 
ot mutually exc.\usive. ' In other words, some children will learn by using 
one strategy rather tht\n another or by using a combination of strategies, 
and this component attempts to identify those teacher behaviors considered 
necessary to develop children's reading skills. 

The fifth component, interactive direction , is designed to capture 
the movement of a decoding lesson from one category to another* This 
procedure attempts to indicate the possibilities of the teacher's inter- 
action with her pupils , and focusing on teaching behavior and the structure 
of decoding lessons. This component is related to the instructional 
strategy component since these two aspects of a decoding lesson operate 
simultaneously; i, e.,each statement or question has both an instructional 
strategy dimension and an interactive dimension. 
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The sixth component, learning strategies ^ has not yet been developed 
but was included to remind teachers thax children have learning styles 
just as teachers have teaching styles. 

The remainder of the decoding checklist identifies those aspects 
of a teaching-learning situation that are not specifically involved in 
the teaching process. 

One product developed in the strcmd was a scope and levels chart, 
with levels listed down the left-heund margin and major decoding 
elemerji-la identified in the top margin. Under each column were listed 
the decoding su'>^-elements that teachers included in the decoding 
program, as illustrated below: 



Sample Section of Scope and Levels Chart 



Level 


General 


Articulation 


I 




Auditory 


Visual 




Communication 


Similarity/ 
Difference 


Likenesses/ 
Differences 




Left to Right 








Spatial Relation 


Listening 


Own Name 








Recognition of 
Letters 



A second product developed in the strand was a set of activity 
cards such as the following: 
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Sa^iple Activity Card 



Pre-Readiness Level I 
Teacher's Name: 

Purpose: To give children practice in moving from left 

to right, top to bottom. 

Materials: 5" x 8" oaktag with approximately five velvet 

strips in the middle. Draw a shape or a common 
picture o;; ".ome type at; both ends of each strip 
as shown. 



□ — 


A 




- — O 











Activity: (l) Tell the children they are going to take some 

walking trips with their fingers. 

(2) Pass out the cards, giving one to each child. 

(3) Ask them to use their eyes and fingers and 

walk from the O to the , from [ \ 

to thi; Q , etc.* 

(k) Later on, or at a later date, have the children 
take a walk with only their eyes . 

*This also serves to review the names of shapes, or whatever label you 
wish to reinforce with the children. 
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Strand members indicated that working on decoding was a rewarding 
and worthwhile experience. Although examining their own teaching was 
difficult, teachers found the analysis important in terms of understanding 
and improving their efforts with children in the decoding area. This 
particular group of teachers accepted the emphasis on structure because 
of a concern with hov they stinictured their own reading programs. 
Howerer, teachers not concerned with structure in their reading programs 
would be uncomfortable with this approach to developing a decoding 
program; in other words, given the highly techniqal aspects of decoding 
and the amount of information derived from linguistics , it is understandable 
that many teachers do not try to develop their decoding programs in a 
systematic manner* 

The initial objective — of helping teachers examine their reading 
programs and develop alternative methods of teaching decoding — was only 
partially realized. Three teachers reviewed their programs and provided 
material for the scope and levels chart; in turn, the scope and levels 
chart provided a means of or":anization for those teachers. Thus, within 
the confines of the group, there developed a real interest in helping 
children "crack the code." 

The decoding methods used by strand members combined analytic and 
synthetic phonics: one teacher consistently used the analytic method 
whereas others tended to mix the two approaches. The strand leader 
attempted to introduce the spelling pattern approach as an alteniative 
means of teaching d.ecoding skills, and one teacher did use some of these 
ideas, but in a supplementary meuaner only. No comparisons were made 
between methods of approach. 

Slides, audio-tapes, and video-tapes of teachers were made during 
decoding lessons. A slide sequence of the language-experience approach 
to a decoding lesson depicts one method of organization and of teaching 
an initial consonant using the content of children's stories. A 
second slide series shows consonant substitution using spelling patterns 
(word families) and a chalkboard robot as the stimulus. Another series 
compares word families (spelling patterns) with children's last names 
and compares their first names with i-iitial consonants substituted to 
build new words from the word family — for example, from the - at family: 
cat , hat , and mat . 

Even after teachers become aware of decoding strategies available 
there still exists the problem of time to construct lessons using a 
clearly defined strategy for specific purposes with particular pupils. 
Teachers tend to operate intuitively or habitualy, not utilizing their 
awareness of the many instructional alternatives. To help pupils succeed. 
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conscientious teachers construct what materials they can euid search 
for commercial programs adaptable to their own teaching style. 
Instructional strategics used are significeuit in this process, and 
the purpose of thic phase of the streuid development was fostering an 
awareness of the instructional possibilities of veurious strategies. 

The culminating activity of the first streuid section was simile 
to the workshops presented by other streuids — with video-tapes, slic s, 
and materials illustrating the group's efforts in the decoding are . 

As mentioned previously, there was no second decoding streind. 
However, during this period the streuid leader worked informally with 
individual teachers. At a final workshop several components demonstrated 
various phases of the decoding area. Charts represented the decoding 
checklist as ein observational scale euid as an outline for developing a 
decoding program. Instructional strategies and interactive direction 
dimensions were displayed to indicate both the strategies and inter- 
active direction categories for each lesson. The decoding strand booklet 
was divided by levels, each with sample activities. Available for 
teachers to examine were an audio-tape of an expository lesson, a 
video-tape of a guided-discovery lesson, and slides and an auditory 
tape of a guided-discovery lesson. Visiting teachers were informally 
guided through the various aspects of the materials developed by streind 
members. 

Teachers viewing the displayed materials- reacted positively to the 
structure, but it vras also obvious that the materials were quite technical 
and would require thought and effort to incorporate into a reading 
program. Although interesting, a cursory overview did not offer the 
insights into instruction provided by the materials developed in the 
decoding strand. The strand emphasized a higher level than do most 
teachers: i. e., the emphasis was on structure eind articulation rather 
than on "activities and games." Nevertheless, activities do. contribute 
to decoding lessons, especially in the initial ph&5:e when the teacher 
must arouse the children's intersts. 

Parent Pcorbicipation 

The primary objective of the peurent peurticipation stremd was to 
develop personalized approach for involving peurents in the interests, 
needs, and leeurning activities of their children, with special emphasis 
on involving minority-group peurents who might seldom participate in such 
a program. Within the limitations of time and fundiiig, the DELTA staff 
helped teachers individueilize their approach to interest parents as 
much as possible in helping their children at home. 
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A preliminary outline of objectives included the following: 

1. Informing peirents of the nature of Project DELTA. 

2. Introducing the project staff to the community. 

3. Informing parents of the progreon's progress. 

Involving the project staff, teaching staff, children, and 
their families in informal interaction. 

5. Creating an identification between the school and Project 
DELTA. 

The first three objectives were to be achieved through infomation- 
oriented activities such as a project newsletter and articles for 
local newspapers and the District Newsletter , The fourth objective would 
focus on leisure activities such as picnics, potluck dinners, and jazz 
festivals in the school auditorium. The fifth objective was to materialize 
through workshops, classroom activities, students' artistic efforts, 
and children's pictures depicting peirent involvement. 

An unusually large attendance at the fall parents* night resulted 
partially from each child's carrying home a small descriptive brochure 
with a decorative cover illustrated by slide reproductions of school 
activities* In addition, through the director's efforts several articles 
about Project DELTA appeared in local newspapers. However, the parent 
participation strand lacked direction until it was totcLlly reoriented 
in February. 

Strand reorganization was initiated by requesting that each of the 
other four strands devote one meeting to surfacin ideas related to 
parent involvement. To accomplish the objectives, teachers suggested 
two methods: (l) a personalized, individual approach, and (2) a team 
approach. Examples of the personalized approac.i included the following: 

a. The teacher invited parents to visit the classroom for a pot-luck 
supper folloved by a teaching demonstration using children 
whose parents attended. 

b. The teacher invited parents to view a video-taped lesson in 
reading or creative dramatics; the tapes infonned, explained, and 
demonstrated not only the instructional content but also the 
children's reactions during the lesson. 
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Examples of the team approajh included the following: 

a. Teachers invited parents to participate in a workshop to 
construct phonics games. 

b. Teachers organized and conducted a book exchange among students. 

Teachers also utilized the team appros' h for the foJJ.owing activities 
involving all Washington School children and their parents: 

a. Potluck night, featuring ethnic dishes and resulting in the 
complilation of the the recipes into a cookbook; 

b. a book fair; 

c. a book display in the media center during parent conferences; 

d. use of a parent corps to direct playground activities. 

In addition, teachers suggested various materials to be developed with 
and for parents , including a booklet containing suggestions for activiti^:^ 
(to be completed Jointly at home) related to oral and written expression, 
and decoding. Streuid members also recommended compiling a resource 
booklet indicat.^ng inexpensive local outings for parents and children, 
with the outingr designed to assist in the language experience approacfi. 
Useful to teachers would be a listing of parents with special skills 
(carpentry, sev^ing, mechanics, etc<) available to help children in 
the classroom. For pre-school children, a story hour in the media 
-center would be valuable. 

Indicated below exe teachers' ideas in relation to parent participati 
in the other project strands. 

For oretl and written expression : (l) parents could act as 
scribes for a yoxing child wanting to write a story; (2) the teacher 
could send home notes and samples of the child's work to inform 
parents of his progress; (3) when the family goes on an oucing or 
a trip, parents could encourage children to write about the excursion 
•to a relative or friend; and (h) the teacher could meet with parents 
to demonstrate the importance of helping a child verbalize his 
thoughts . 

For literature and self-concept : Story Sharing Kits can be 
compiled using paperback books. During project DELTA such kits were 
developed with dissemination handled by either the teacher or the 
librarian. The books included in each kit are listed below: 
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Kit #1: Crictor 

by Tomi Ungerer 

The Greax Whales 
by Herbert S- Zim 

Pick-a- !^iddle 
by Ennis Pees 

Kit #2: The Story About Ping 

by Marjorie Flack and 
Kurt Wiese 

A Rocket in My Pocket 
by Carl Withers 

Kit /'Sj Nothing Ever Happens on 
My Block 

by Ellen Raskin 

Dolphins ! 

by Mi Okie Compere 

I Knov an Old Lady 
by Rose Bonne 

Kit #U: Blueberries for Sal 
by Robert McClosky 

Is This You? 

by Ruth Krauss and 
Crockett Johnson 



Kit #5- The Five Chinese Brothers 
by Claire Huchet Bishop 
and Kurt Wiese 

Amelia Bedelia 
by Peggy Parish 



Kit ff6: Whistle for Millie 

by Ezra Jack Keats 

T he Teeny Tiny Woman 
by Margot Zemach 

Kit #7; Red Fox and His Canoe 

by Nathaniel Benchley 

Spooky Magic 

by Larry Kettelkamp 

Aligators and Crocodiles 
by Herbert S, Zim 

Kit #8: The Case of the Hungry Stranger 
By Crosby Bonseill 

Dinosaurs and More Dinosaurs 
By M. Jean Craig 

Kit #9: No Roses for Hkrry 
By Gene Zion 

The Arrov Book of Jokes 
And Riddles 

lilust, by William Hogarth 

Kit If 10: The Adventures of Three 
Blind Mice 

by John W, Ivimey 

Barrel of Chuckles 
by Ann McGovern 



Snakes 

by Herbert 6* Zim 
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The culminating activity of the parent participation consisted of 
two group discussions. During the first discussion, titled Do Teachers 
Want Parents Involved in the Schools ? no definite conclusion was reached, 
with the group expressing the feeling that the answer would depend upon 
the characteristics of the specific school. The second discussion, 
titled Should Black Studies Be Taught in the Primary Grades? was well 
attended with active audience participation. The group was divided with 
very firm opinions voiced, and no definite conclusion was reached. 

Transferring^ Strand Skills and Content 

In working with new and divergent groups of teachers, the strand 
leader encounters a major problem at the outset of the project in that 
he has no way of knowing the chEO^acteristics of any given teacher. 
Teachers who are supportive as well as pi^oductive will be the ones most 
involved in the process of developing the program; this involvement should 
lead in turn to long-range behavioral change in this group. On the other 
hand, teachers who are supportive but non-productive will gain less from 
the process but will tend to use the products developed; they too will 
undergo change — although without the leadership provided by the project 
staff, these teachers will not be able to develop a program, 

A second problem arises when transferring products to a new group 
of teachers who have not been involved in the process of development and 
have therefore not internalized the product. If the product fits the 
individual's teaching style and personality, there is little difficulty 
encountered; however, if the product is foreign to the teacher's style 
and personality, there will be a definite tendency to follow tangents 
and to attempt developing a totally new product. Because this problem 
occurred in Project DELTA when the teachers shifted from one strand to 
another at mid-year, it seems apparent that the problem would also 
-exist in a new school setting. 

Pre-Service Education in Reading-Language Arts 

In previous years, student teachers assigned to Washington Elementary 
School did their practice teaching in the classrooms and then returned on 
specified days to the University of Ceilifornia campus for course work in 
reading-language arts, mathematics, social studies, etc. However, because 
ProJr;ct DELTA incorporated a pre-service education component, it was 
arranged for the sixteen pre-service students to remain at the school site 
for their course work in the reading-language area. In addition to adhering 
closely to content initiated during the sxammer institute, the rationale 
and framework for the pre-service course paralleled strands the project 
was developing with the supervising teachers. 
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At a seminar meeting during the summer institute, the class 
instructor and the supervising teachers discussed the reading-leuiguage 
course, selecting the content and suggesting the following sequence 
for introducing the material to student teachers: ^ 

1. Classroom Orgeinization and Climate 

2. Evaluation of Reading Progress 

3. Oral and Written Expression 

h. Comprehension emd Critical 'Wiinking 

5. Decoding 

6. Literature euid Self-Concept ^ 

7. Parent-School Relations 

For each content area of the course, s1<udents received copies of a 
bibliography and at least one article providing a rationale fiind framework 
for reading-language arts at a cognitive level approximating the student's 
development. 

Project staff members supervised five of the sixteen student teachers; 
various activities for the reading-lfiuiguage course were conducted in the 
DELTA facilities; and project equipment, such as audio- €uid video-recorders, 
was readily available to pre-service Students. 

Soon after the opening of school the supervising teachers and the 
instructor decided to divide into two weekly Meetings the three-hour ti^e 
block scheduled for the reading-language course. During the first meeting 
(one hour) students would be introduced to content by such meauis as 
colored slides featuring classroom grouping practices or use of observa- 
tional scales to assess oral and written language, decoding, cuid 
self-concept, for example. The DELTA strand leaders were also invited 
to present to the class the content of each strand. 

At the end of this first hour, each student was assigned a task — 
reinging from individual to small-group assignments — to be completed 
prior^ CO the next two-hour class meeting. Individual tasks included such 
activities as administering an informal diagnostic inventory to a child 
reading below grade level or conducting an informal interview using an 
interest inventory to determine a child's preferences, interests, and 
hobbies related to reading. Each student teacher met individually with 
the instructor to evaluate results of the informed inventories. SmaJLl- 
group assignments included three classroom observations occurring at a 
point in the course when pre-service students were discussing classroom 
organization, oral langueige activities, and comprehension and critical 
thinking skills. Supervising teachers (five per demonstration) plcuined 
the lessons to exemplify the content being discussed. Three student 
teachers and the course instructor attended each classroom demonstration: 
as a guide for focusing on specific features, students used checklists 
pertaining to the demonstration content. ^ 
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The weekly two-hour session, devoted to small-group discussion 
relating to the demonstration lessons, provided an opportunity for 
students to share observations and reactior^s to classroom demonstrations. 
Following this shearing activity, the group critiqued the checklist as 
both an observational tool and an evaluation instrumeDt. 

Because supervising teachers discovered that the Parent-School 
Relations topic would not be introduced by the time parent conferences 
were schedaled at Washington School, discussion of this topic was shifted 
in the course sequence. Therefore, student teachers were able to 
participate in parent conferences and to explore the significant 
features of conference reporting in contrast to formal report cards. 

Only two sessions of the ten-week class had been allotted to decoding, 
an essentisLl element of the reading process. When pre-service students 
requested that an additionaJL ten hours be devoted to this area, 
instructors of other courses voluntarily relinquished time so that students 
could continue their efforts in decoding. 

In summarizing the pre-service reading-leinguage course, the following 
positive aspects were identified; 

1. Class sessions were conducted at the school where students were 
practice teaching. 

2. The supervising teachers and the instructor Jointly developed 
the course content, activities, and evaluation procedures. 

3. Student tasks were developed which supervising teachers 
considered important for training in reading-language arts. 

Supervising teachers helped illustrate theory in practice by 
participating in classroom demonstrations* 

5. Pre-service teachers' classroom responsibilities were coordinated 
with course assignments and tasks. 

6. By observing student teachers in the classroom, the instructor 
was familiar with their experiences. 

7« Supervising teachers accepted the course content as an important 
structure to be developed with pre-service teachers. 
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During the final eveduation of the pre-service reading-leuiguage 
course, the following negative aspects were mentioned: 

1. Ten weeks is too short a period to adequately prepare future 
teachers in reading-language •rts. 

2. Students seldom found time to read background material 
pertaining to topics being discussed in the course. 

3. Divergent philosophies of reading euid leuiguage instruction 
prevented several students from obtaining information necessary to them 
as future teachers. 

1*. Concern with discipline problems or preparation of teaching 
assignments for the following day interfered with maximum peirticipation 
in course work. 

These four negative aspects should be considered in pleinning future 
reading-language courses. Possibly each factor could be resolved if 
instructors and students expended the time and energy necessary to 
identify alternative solutions to these problems. 
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V III, CONCLUSIONS AMD RECOMMENDATIONS 

Project DPLTA can best be characterized as a research and 
development .project with the purpose of designing and evaluating an 
in-service proff.'ssional develop.nental model for enhancing literacy- 
teaching abilities. Washington Elementarj'- School was the on-site 
location of the project, which directly involved the administration, 
the 23 classroom teachers, the 5 resource personnel, and the kl2 
children in kindergarten through grade three. The model evolved 
through creation of five specific instructional strands: (l) oral 
and written expression, (2) literature and self-concept, (3) comprehension 
and critical thinking, (h) decoding, and (5) parent involvement. In 
conjunction with the University of California, a pre-service teacher- 
training component was moved from the University setting and also 
developed at the on-site location. 

The research methodology of Project DELTA was designed to evaluate 
growth in children's reading and language performance from both 
developmental and experimental viewpoints. 1 Assessment of achievement 
growth not only involved standardized measures but also required 
developing new stimuli and measurement instruments to evaluate 
performance in the following areas: reading comprehension achievement, 
word analysis achievement, listening comprehension achievement, oral 
language expression, and written langu£ige ex()ression. In addition, \ 
new instniments were devised to facilitate examining relationships 
between the following: teacher rating of oral expression and language 
performance; dialect veiriations and language comprehension; dialect 
variations and spelling performance; ethnicity and dialect preference; 
ethnicity and self-concept as a language user; and teacher questioning 
levels and strategies and student response levels and strategies. 

A basic assumption of the project was that the most significant 
agent for effecting educational change is the classroom teacher who 
assumes the final instructional responsibility for curriculum 
implementation with individual youngsters. At the same time, however, 
resesLTCh literature clearly recognizes that programs concerned with 
literacy instruction have been inadequate in accommodating needs of 
minority children in the educational enterprise; therefore project 
efforts focused on needs of the inner-city child within the school 
and community context. Thus, the research component emphasized 
evaluating reading-language achievement resulting from development and 
implementation of innovative professional education strands compatible 
with needs of urban youngsters. 



See Chapter IV for definitions and discussion of developmental data, 
experimental data, DELTA Treatment, and Control Design Treatment. 
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The following conclusions and recommendations will include findings 
on both formative and summative data. Although coecific hypotheses 
will not be restated, each basic guide qxjestion and exploratory question 
will be discussed. Order of presentation will parallel the organization 
of Chapter VI (formative data) and Chapter VII (summative data) with 
references to tables and figures so that the reader interested in a 
particular finding can refer to the appropriate section for a complete 
discussion. 

Formative Data 

1. Reading Comprehension Achievement 

Basic Guide Question : What gain in reading comprehension achievement 
dould be expected for childi'en in different ethnic and socio-economic 
classifications in grade one, grade two, and grade three? 

For developmental data, it was concluded that pre-post scores on 
reading comprshension differed significantly for children in etll ethnic 
and socio-economic classifications at each grade level. Furthermore, 
with the exception of Black children in grade' two, achievement gains 
reflected a minimum of one month's growth for each month of instructional 
time for all children, thus indicating the practical significance of the 
gains. (Ref.: Table 2, p. 71; Figure 1, p. 7^; and Table 3, p. 75) 

Experimented findings revealed that, in contrast to the Control 
Design Treatment, the DELTA Treatment had greatest impact with Other 
children at grade one (.U of a year difference) and with Low SES 
children (.6 of a year difference). However, nonsignificant trend gains, 
favoring the DELTA Treatment over the Control Design Treatment, occurred 
for all eighteen contrasts. These trend gains ranging from .1 to .6 
of a year, also support the impact of the DELTA Treatment on develop- 
mental gains cited above. (Ref.: Table U, p. 76; and Table 5> P* 79) 

Although greatest overall growth was achieved by children in grade 
three, achievement discrepancies were observed between Black children 
and White and Other children (l.U years and .5 of a year, respectively) 
and between High and Low SES groups (l.O year). These discrepancies, 
increasing from first grade through third grade, appear to result from 
several factors including differences in the hidden home curriculum 
(see later discussion on variation in kindergarten and first grade 
reading snores) and the lacl: of fit between the school curriculum and 
reading- language needs of minority children. The gain of 1.1 years 
for all children in grade three clearly indicates that Black children 
are able to achieve substantial gains in reading comprehension when 
provided with appropriate curriculum experiences. 
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2. Word Analysis Achievement 

Basic Guide Quer;tion : What gain in word analysis achievement 
could be expected for childien in different ethnic euid socio-economic 
classifications in grade one, grade two, and grade three? 

For developmental data, it was concluded that pre-post scoren on 
word analysis differed signif iceuitJy for children in all ethnic trjid 
socio-economic classifications at each grade level. In addition, 
achievement gcdns reflected a minimum of one month's growth for each 
month of instructional time for all children, with the exception pf 
Black children in grade one and Low SES children in grades one and two. 
(Ref.: Table 6, p. 8l; Figure 2, p. 82} and Table T, p. 8U) 

Experimental data revealed significant differences favoring the 
DELTA Treatment for Other children in grades one and three, with gains 
of .6 of a year and 1.0 year, respectively. However, thirteen of the 
eighteen contrasts occurred in the direction favoring the DELTA 
Treatment over the Control Design Treatment. These nonsignificant 
trend findings, ranging from .2 to .6 of a yeeur, lend^ directional 
support to the developmental findings identified above. (Ref.: 
Table 8, p. 86; and TabJ^e 9, p. 87) 

First grade word analysis scores reflect a growth rate comparatively 
slower for Black children (.5 of a year) than for White (1.2 years) and 
Other (1.3 years) children. This difference in growth rate appears 
directly related to the limited pre-reading skills possessed by Black 
children entering grade ohe. (See later discussion on reading readiness.) 
Again, a basic problem exists in matching first grade reading curriculum 
to the reading-language performance of minority children. 

Another important finding on word euialysis achievement revealed 
that for low-achieving children scores regress during the summer 
vacation period. This pattern, also present in reading comprehension 
scores, suggests that until the child's reading achievement reaches a 
minimum independence level-- as indicated by a grade equivalency of 2.5 
years or above — regression cein be expected. White and Other children 
develop reading independence in second or third grade whereas Black 
children demonstrate the i^egression phenomenon at all grades. 
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3* Listening Comprehension Achievement 

Basic Guide Question : What gain in listening comprehension 
achievement could be expected for children in different ethnic and 
socio-economic classifications in grade one, grade two, and grade 
three? 

For developmental data, it was concluded that pre-post scores on 
listening comprehension differed significantly for children in all 
ethnic and socio-economic classifications, with the exception of Other 
children and Low SES children in grade two. Furthermore, achievement 
gains reflected a minimum of one month's growth for each month of 
instructional time for all children, with the exception of Black and 
Low SES children in grade one. (Ref . : Table 10, p, 89; Figure 3, p.90; 
and Table 11, p. 92 ) 

Experimental findings revealed significant differences favoring 
the DELTA Treatment for Black children in grade three {,6 of a year 
gain) and with High SES children in grade two (l.O year gain). 
Although the magnitude was not sufficient to reach the required 
significance level, fifteen of the eighteen contrasts favored the 
DELTA Treatment, with trend differences ranging from .i to .7 of a 
year, (Ref.: Table 12, p. 9l+; and Table 13, p. 95) 

In grade one the low listening comprehension achievement of Black 
children compared to White and Other children (a difference of 1.9 and 
1.5 years, respectively) parallels the previous findings on word 
analysis achievement. Additionally, in grade three a marked achievement 
discrepancy was again observed between Black and White children (l.5 
years) as well as between High and Low SES children (1.3 years). 

U. Reading Readiness Achievement 

Basic Guide Question : What gain in reading readiness achievement 
could be expected for children in different ethnic and socio-economic 
classifications in kindergarten and grade one? 

In kindergarten and grade one , it was conc3.uded that pre-post 
reading readiness scores differed signifieant.ly for children in all 
ethnic and socio-economic classifications. These gains appear to 
represent substantial practical growth in readiness ability with all 
kindergarten children achieving an "average" or *'high normal" 
readiness level and auLl first grade children reaching a "superior" 
level, with the exception of Black children who achieved a "high 
normal" level. (Ref.: Table 1^+, pp. 99; Figure p, 100; and 
Table 15, p. 102) 
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The reseeurch design provided for experimental data only at the 
kindergarten level. Significant differences, favoring the Control 
Design Treatment over the DELTA Treatment, were identified for Black 
children and for High SES children; nonsignificeuit -crend differences 
also favored the Control Design Treatment in six compeurisons. 
(Ref,: Table l6, p. lOl*) Although the magnitude of the experimental 
differences was not great, these results were unexpected. In 
retrospect, although attention weis directed to kindergarten curriculum 
planning, development was emphasized less at this level than in 
grades one, two, euad three. Future curriculum planning related to 
the DELTA model must devote special attention to kindergarten children 
and, as previously mentioned, to the needs of children in pre-kindergeorten 
home and nursery settings. Based on the significant euid trend differences- 
predominately favoring the DELTA Treatment at grade one for reading 
comprehension, word einalysis, and listening comprehension achievement 
scores — one would expect that reading readiness findings at grade one 
would have favored the DELTA Treatment over the Control Design Treatment. 
This speculation, however, could not be tested with the data available. 

In both kindergarten eind grade one, a substeuitial discrepancy 
was observed between the initiad rear'lness level for Black eind for 
White and Other children. This variation is clearly illustrated by the 
finding that in kindergarten and grade one post-test readiness scores 
for Black children fail to reach the level of pre^-test readiness scores 
for White and Other children. As previously discussed, a similar 
achievement discrepancy occurred for reading comprehension, word analysis, 
and listening comprehension achievement. In these critical areas, at 
least part of the ethnica21y-related achievement discrepancy undoubtedly 
results from the lack of fit between the initial learning needs of the 
Black child and the reading-language curriculum of the school. This 
difference demands that kindergarten and first grade currtculum be 
altered to meet reading readiness needs of Black children in order to 
provide a successful learning environment. Schools should consider the 
potential value of education programs designed to help parents better 
understand how informal readiness activities contribute to the hidden 
home curriculum. Education should also devote attention to pre- 
kindergarten nursery school programs with a wide range of language and 
auditory-visual experiences constituting a readiness base for reading 
instruction. These experiences should be formulated to relate 
specif ical.ly to the language, home, and community environments of 
children involved. Furthermore, television programs such as Sesame 
Street, Misterrogers, and the Electric Company should be analyzed for 
labels, concepts, and perceptued dimensions which can be reinforced in 
the home and school curriculum to more effectively develop reading 
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readiness. As stated previously, it is important to realize these 
recommendations do not suggest that the hidden home curriculum of 
White and Other children be treuisposed into the homes cf Black 
children but rather that the experiences lilready existing are not 
being utilized or developed to increase reading readiness levels of 
Black children. The language labels, concepts, and experiences 
which Black children bring to the school setting must be incorporated 
into the reading readiness curriculum. 

5. Reading-Language Achievement Patterns 

B€isic Guide Question : Wliat achievement patterns are present for 
reading comprehension, word aneuLysis, and listening comprehension 
achievement scores for children in different ethnic classifications 
in grade one, grade two, and grade three? 

An extensive inspection of pre-post scores revealed six exclusive 
patterns; indicating relative achievement strengths euid weaknesses in 
reading comprehension, word analysis, and listening comprehension. 
The six representative patterns do not stipulate grade-level achievement 
because the purpose was to graphically! display relative strength or 
relative weakness in each of the three areas, regardless of position 
in relation to expected age-grade norms. Teacher use of these achievement 
patterns should provide an important tool in identifying children's 
instructional needs. (Ref . : Figure 5, p» 106) 

From the graphic presentation of pre-post developmental data, it 
was concluded that achievement patterns generally differed by ethnic 
classification at various grade levels. (Ref.: Figures 6, p. 109; 
7, p. Ill; and 8, p. 112) In grade one Black children exhibited 
relative wealmess in listening comprehension but relative strength 
in reading comprehension and word anaJ-ysis (Pattern 3). White and 
Other children exhibited relatively strong listening comprehension 
achievement but relatively weak reading comprehension and word 
analysis achievement (Pattern l). In grade two, pre-test patterns 
paralleled those discussed above for Black and White children, 
wheresjs Other children reflected nearly equal achievement on all 
three skills. Post-test scores for Black children revealed a 
pattern very similar to the pattern of Other children although, 
comparatively, the scores were depressed. Post-test scores for 
White children again followed Pattern jL. In grade three post-test 
scores revealed similar patterns for Black and White children vith 
relative weakness in word analysis an^ relative strength in reading 
and listening comprehension (Pattern 6); Other children again 
demonstrated a similar performaiice on all three variables (Pattern . 
parallel — high ) . 
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It is euiticipated that the patterns will be of practiced value 
to the classroom teacher as the instructional program is developed 
to meet children's differing needs. As test situations are examined^ 
however, variation in achievement performance may be attributed to 
several factors including the following: (l) unfamileurity with labels 
and concepts used in test situations, ive»» failure to understeuid the 
task; (2) unfamilarity with labels and concepts being evaluated by 
the instrument; (3) difficulty in attending to and processing oral 
stimuli presented in stemdard English; (U) difficulty in correctly 
interpreting picture test items in response to oral stimuli; and 
15) little tinderstanding of test-taking behavior, e.g., elimination 
of obvious detractor iten to enhance the possibility of selecting 
the correct response. When interpreting test results, the classroom 
teacher and the reading specialist should pay carefiil attention to these 
dimensions. For example, factors 1, 3, ^, and 5 as identified above 
could partially explain the relatively low performance by minority 
children in test situations. It is important that teachers examine 
these behavior dimensions in relation to children's performance. 

6. Oral Language Development — Average Words 
Per Communication Unit 

Basic Guide Question : As measured by average words per commur.ica- 
tion unit, what gain in oral leinguage growth could be expected for 
children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications: 

For oral language elicited by the toted transcript, it was 
concluded that significant growth occurred fcr Black and Other 
children in grade three and for High and Low SES children in grade 
three. No consistent trend differences were observed* The measure 
of average words per communication xmit appears to be fairly sensitive 
across grades but not remeurkably sensitive for pre-post evaluation 
within a grade level. (Ref.: Table 17, p. 11^+; and Table 18; p. 115) 

Languo^^e elicited by the Oral Multiple Picture Stimulus reflected 
significant growth for Black children and Mid SES children in grade 
three. In addition, consistent nonsignificant trend differences for 
children in all ethnic and socio-economic classifications favored 
post-test gains on average words per unit. These findings suggest that 
the Multiple Picture Stimulus elicits language performance more 
accurately reflecting language growth within grade levels than does 
the total transcript. (Ref.: Table 19, p. 117; Figure 9, p. 119 
and Figure 10, p. 120) 
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7> Written Language Development — Average 
Words per Communication Unit 



Basic Guide Question : As measured by average words per coramunica- 
•oion unit, what gain in written language growth could be expected for 
children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifications? 

For language elicited by the Written Multiple Picture Stimulus, 
it was concluded that significant growth occurred only for Other 
children in grade two although consistent trend differences were observed 
for Black and White children in grades two and three. By socio-economic 
classification, significant differences were identified for Mid SES 
children in grade two and for Low SES children in grade three, with 
consistent trend differences occurring for High and Low SES children 
in grade two and for High SES children in grade three. (Ref.: Table 20, 



A comparison of oral and written language growth — as elicited by 
the Multiple Picture Stimulus eind measured by average words per unit — 
revealed that oral language production of second and third-grade children 
in all ethnic groups generally exhibits higher average words per unit 
than does writtlin language production, with the exception of Other 
children for the second-grade post-test and the third-grade pre-test. 
(Ref.: Figure 11, p. 123; and Figure 12, p. 12U) 



Basic Guide Question : As measured by the DELTA Oral Language 
Observational Scale, what gain in oral language growth could be 
expected for children in different ethnic and socio-economic classifi- 
cations? 

It w£is concluded that no significant differences occurred for 
any ethnic or socio-economic contrast — based on language elicited by 
the Oral Multiple Picture Stimulus — for children in grades two or 
three- However, nonsignificant trend differences for Black children 
and for High and Mid SES children in grade three paralleled previous 
trends discussed under Guide Question Six for oral language growth. 
As with the measure of average words per ^communication unit, ratings 
on the DELTA Oral Language Observational Scale appear more sensitive 
in measuring oral language across grades than within a grade level. 



p. 121) 



8. Oral Language Development — DELTA Oral 
Language Observational Scale 




Table 21, p. 126) 
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9> Written Language Development — DELTA Written | 
Language Observational Scale 

/ 

Basic Guide Question ; As measured by the DELTA Written Leuiguage 
Observational Hcale, what gain in written leuiguage growth could be 
expected for children in different ethnic euid socio-economic 
classifications? 

It was concluded that significant differences occurred for all 
ethnic and socio-economic contrasts — based on language elicited by 
the Written Multiple Picture Stimulus — with the exception of Low SES 
children in grade two. The: findings also indicate that for second 
and third grade children, the DELTA Written Language Observational 
Scale represents a more sensitive measure than average words per 
communication unit for language elicited by the Multiple Picture 
Stimulus, (Bef,: Table 22, p. 128) 

A comparison of oral eind written language growth — as elicited by 
the Multiple Picture Stimulus and measured by the DELTA Observational 
Scales — revealed a consistent progression of oral and written 
language growth through grades two and three. Although the third-grade 
pre-evaluation ratings on oral lemguage exceeded' the written expression 
ratings, the post-evaluation ratings jOn written language surpassed 
the oral language ratings for all ethnic groups, (Ref,: Figure 13, 
p. 129; and Figure lU, p. 130) 

The precise nature of the greater sensitivity of the DELTA 
Observational Scales, particularly in me€isuring written language 
performance, should be explored in depth to provide both future 
researchers and classroom teachers with an evaluation instrument 
capable of measuring specific variables in children's language growth • 

Exploratory Questions 

1, Relationships' Between Measures of 
Language Performance 

Question : What relationship exists between various measures 
of oral and written language performance? (Ref.: Table 23, p. 132) 

a. The correlation was ,23 between average words per communication 
\mit on the total oral transcript and the Teacher Rating of classroom 
oral language. Thus it was concluded that the measure of average words 
per unit accounts for only five percent of the variance in teacher 
ratings of oral language of children in kindergarten through grade three 
Furthermore, the findings suggest that these two measures are evaluating 
different aspects of language growth. 
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b. Using the Oral Multiple Picture Stimulus, the correlation 
was .08 between the DELTA Oral Language Observation Scale rating and 
average words per cormauni cation unit. Therefore, for children in 
grades two and three, it was concluded that with little relationship 
existing between these two measures, the instruments are evaluating 
different asp^ects of language development. 

c. For children in grades two and three, the correlation was .23 
between the DELTA Oral Language Observational Scale rating of language 
elicited by the Oral Multiple Picture Stimulus euid the Teacher Rating 
of classroom oretl language. Since the identiceUL instrument was used 

to obtain the iwo ratings, it was concJuded that two possible explanations 
may expledn the surprisingly low correlation: first, variation in 
lemguage performance resulting from different language samples — i.e.. 
oral language elicited by the Multiple Picture Stimulus and oral language 
used in the classroom; eind second, reduced reliability in teacher 
ratings resulting from factors extraneous to the language scale — e.g., 
children's behavior patterns or dialectcUL vcuriations. Both of these 
plausible explanations for the unexpectedly low correlation deserve 
further research. 

d. Using the Written Multiple Picture Stimulus, the correlation 
was -.02 between average words per communication unit arid the DELTA 
Written Language Observational Scale rating. This finding parallels 
that identified in Question b above. It was concluded that the^e two 
measures are evaluating different aspects of written language performance 
for children in grades two and three. 

e. Using the Multiple Picture Stimulus, the correlation was -.07 
between children's oral and written language performance as measured by 
average words per communication unit. It was concluded that the 
unexpectedly Iw correlation may reflect the lack of sensitivity 
exhibited by average words per unit as a measure of the written language 
development of children in grades two and three. The low correlation 
may also depend upon the developmental level of oral and written 
expression; beyond the primary grades, expectation of a closer 
approximation of children's oral and written language styles would 
predict a relatively higher positive correlation. 

f. Using the Multiple Picture Stimulus, the correlation was .^^9, 
ba^ed on second euad third-grade oral and written language samples as ; I 
measured by the DELTA Observationeil Sceiles. The magnitude of this 
correlation indicates that -che written language measure accounts for 
approximately 2^ percent of the variance in the oral language performance — 
a finding substjintiating the relationship between oreil and written 
language development as measured by the DELTA Scales. 
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2. gthnically-Related Dialect Features and 
Listening Comprehension 

Question ; What relationship exists between ethnic classification 
and performance on the standard and nonstandard dialect features of 
the Listening Comprehension Inventory? 

In gr»jdes two and three, Black children selected significantly 
more nonstandard and detractor items on the Listening Comprehension 
Inventory than did White children, and Other children selected nonstandard 
items mere frequently than did White children. Children classified as 
White were found to select standard responses approximately 15 percent 
more often than did Black or Other children in grade two and 10 percent 
more often than did Black children in grade three. However, administra- 
tion of an eLlternate form of this instrument — designed to provide 
additional sentence meeining clues — revealed that meaning ambiguity 
resulting from homophones was nearly eliminated foi' Black and Other 
children. (Ref.: Table 2h, p. 137) 

To apply these findings, the classroom teacher must be constantly 
aware of word labels which are homophones for the nonstandeird speaker 
and must provide as complete a meaning context as possible in order to 
elimine'*:e these aabiguities for children speaking a nonstandard dialect. 

3> Ethnically-Related Dialect Features and 
Spelling Achievement 

Question ; What relationship exists between ethnic classification 
and performance on the standard and nonstandard diailect features of 
the Phonological Spelling Inventory? * 

On the Phonological Spelling Inventory, the performance of third- 
grade Black children was significantly below that of third-grade White 
children.! With a total of 25 items in the inventory. Black children 
had a mean of 6.20 words spelled correctly, compared to a mean score 
of lli.li* spelled correctly by White children. A word-by-word emalysis ^ 
revealed that most children either developed a stemdard spelling 
representation of each word or attempted to spell each word phoneticeJLly. 
(Ref.: Table 25, p. 139) 

For Black children two problems seemed to be dialect-related. 
First — simplification of final consonant clusters: e.g., Id — >d, 
resulting in the spelling of ^old as towd . Second — hypercorrection , 



The inventory was administered at only the third-grade level. 
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po3slbly reflecting the child's previoua encounter vith standard 
spelling in thv» classroom. For exoonplc, the phonetic [v] was replaced 
with r , 80 that foe was spelled as for or four or fore . In other 
words, the child assumed he s hould have heard an [ r j • Because this 
latter problem occiirred most freruently when the child was provided 
vitt limit "Jd semantic cluoa to the word meaning, the finding emphasises 
that it is important for the teacher to provide as complete a meaning 
conte.ct as possible in spelling instruction for nonstandard speaXers, 

k. Ethnically-Related Dialect Features and 
Lan^^uajge Preference 

Question ; What relationship exists between ethnic classification 
and performance on the standard and nonstandard dialect featiires of 
thp Language Preference Inv<»ntory? 

On the Language Preference Inventory, third-grade Black children' . 
selected significantly more nonstandard forms than did third-grade * 
White children.^ Although Black children selected twice as many 
nonstandard forms as White children selected (5.75 items compared to 
2^UQ items), this difference is not substantial on on inventory of 
30 items. (Ref.: Table 26, p. lUl) 

Block children did not exhibi\; a preference for nonstandard language 
forms to the degree one might experit in a typical urban center. This 
may be due to the integrated housii^g pattern surrounding Washington 
School or is perhaps related to the child's perception of teacher 
preference for a specific language form* Possibly community a.id pchool 
integration results in a language preference which does not c.iffer 
greatly in practical application for Black, White, and Ct>ic:r children. 
However, this aspect of the study merits further investigation, 

5* Ethnic Classification and Self-Concept 

Question : What relailonship exists between ethnic classification 
and performance on the I AM Self-Concept Assessment Instrument? 

In regard to positive and negative self-concept as a language user, 
no significant relationship could be identified by ethnic classification- 
Data indicated that White children selected significantly more neutral 
responses than did Black children eilthough the mean difference was so 
slight that the contrast provides little of practical significance. 
(Ref.: Table 2T» p. 1^3) 



'he inventory was administered only at the third-grade level. 
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The most significeuit finding on this exploratory question is that 
all ethnic groups predominately selected positive responses in both 
second and third grades. This finding, plus the lack of significant 
differences across ethnic groups, suggests that the children — acutely 
aware of the instrument's pui'pose — were influenced by their perception 
of teacher preference favoring positive responses. It is also 
possible that the forced choice of positive and negative items resulted 
in many children feeling "^eer-group pressure to consistently project 
themselves happy persons. This research dimension deserves further 
consideration from the steuidpoint of instrumentation development and 
exploration of the relationship between ethnic classification and 
reading-leinguage se^.f-concept . 

6. Teacher Questions etnd Responses — Levels 6tnd Strategies 

Question : As identified by the DELTA Comprehension Taxonomy, 
what questioning levels eind strategies are used by teachers in 
classroom instruction? 

a. Teacher questions at the factued level comprised 68 percent of 
all questions identified, whereas questions at the interpretive level 
Ov^curred approximately 32 percent of the time. In other words, during 
the video-taped presentation,* teachers used twice as many factual 
interpretive questions. These findings stress the need for teachers 

to consider the level of questions used in the classroom, placing 
greater emphasis on interpretive qv^estions. (Ref.: Table 28, p. Ik6) 

b. Focusing and extending strategies were used with greatest 
frequency, representing approximately 70 percent of all questions. 
The raising strategy occurred l6 percent of the time with controlling, 
receiving, and clarifying strategies occurring 5» ^, and 3 percent of 
the time, respectively. These findings suggest that teachers should 
consider additional use of clarifying and raising strategies, especietlly 
in developing comprehension at the interpretive level. (Ref.: Table 28, 
p. 1^6) 

c. Generally, questioning strategies differed markedly in 
frequency of use at the factual level and at the interpretive level. 
The extending strategy was used 57 percent of the time at the factual 
level but only 20 percent of the time at the interpretive level. 
Although raising did not occur at the factual level, this strategy, 
consumed nearly 50 percent of question^ at the interpretive level. 

No receiving or clarifying occiu^ed .vt the interpretive level; however, 
at the factual level these strategies were used 7 percent and 
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5 percent of the time respectively. Frequency of the focusing 
strategy was 25 percent at both levels, as was the case with the k 
percent freo v of the controlling strategy. These findings 
suggest thn hers could effectively increase the frequency of the 

raising stra*. ^ for developing meeuiing at the factual level and 
the frequency of clarifying and extending for developing meeuiing 
at the interpretive level. (Ref.: .Table 28, p. lU6) 

d. In contrast to teacher questions, teacher responses occurred 
almost exclusively at the factual level (99 percent). This finding 
merits special attention in future curriculum planning as the nature 
and intent of teacher response is explored. It would seem desirable 
to encourage teachers to balance response levels betwc^en factual 

and interpretive, especially as one considers that children might 
derive modeling value from teacher responses at the interpretive 
level. (Ref.: Table 29, p. lU8) 

e. Teacher response strategies consisted almost exclusively of 
receiving and extending strategies, reflecting a frequency of 80 and 

19 percent, respectively. Although this finding may be uniquely related 
to the video-taped presentation on which observations were based, one 
would not expect this to be the case. In developing response 
strategies, much more balance should be included, particularly in using 
clarifying and raising strategies. (Ref.: Table 29, p. l'*8) 

f. A distinct difference was observed in the use of response 
strategies at the factual and interpretive levels. As previously 
mentioned in Question d, over 99 percent of teacher responses were 
at the factued- level, consisting maiiily of receiving and extending 
strategies. Only .5 of one percent of the teacher responses occurred 
at the interpretive level, as represented by the extending strategy. 
Therefore, careful attention should be given to including more balance 
in teacher responses at the interpretive level, especially by utilizing 
clarifying, extending, and raising strategies. (Ref.: Table 29, p. lU8) 

g. Teacher questioning levels and strategies appear to be 
related to pupil response levels and strategies. For example, the 
extending response strategy — providing additional information on 
ein identical subject at the same comprehension level — seems to 
represent chi ldren's major response strategy at both the factual and 
interpre?i#*^vels. (Ref.: Table 30, p. 11*9) 
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This finding parallels data on teacher questioning levels and 
strategies, indicating that extending wa^ the questioning strategy- 
used most frequently by teachers (approximately k6 percent of the 
time). At the interpretive level, teachers used the raising strategy 
approximately 50 percent of the time although the children's interpre- 
tive response level reflects the use of the raising strategy only 
8 percent of the time. This lack of fit at the interpretive level 
between teacher questioning strategy and child response strategy suggests 
that the teacher's raising' strategies were too difficult for the 
children. As a result, children appeared to rely on the extendinjg 
strategy to respond at the interpretive level. The children's high 
percentage (approximately 92 percent) of extending responses at the 
interpretive level further supports this contention. Again, these 
findings indicate careful attention should be directed to betlancing 
questioning strategies eind to a fit between the child's conceptual 
development, reflected by response strategies, and the teacher's 
questioning strategies and levels. 

Sumnative Da'oa 

1. Implementation Process 

Guide Question : VThat process similarities were noted in the 
development and implementation of each of the five strands constituting 
the model? 

For the DELTA staff and the Washington School teaching staff, the 
development and implementation process is best described by the 
interchange sequence. This sequence, remarkably similar for each 
strand, consisted of what Hegel viewed as thesis-antithesis-synthesis 
or — with project-applied terminology — proposal, counter-proposal 5 Joint 
proposal. During initial model development both the DELTA staff and 
the teachers expressed some discouragement with this process; 
however, as the two professional groups continued working together 
throughout the school year, the dynamic interchange between project 
and school staffs became respected as a cooperative process essential 
to developing refined stitands superior to any which either group 
could have produced in isolation. 

The psychology of this, interchange may be understood to some degree 
if considered from the viewpoint of the genetic epistomologist , Jean 
Piaget.l As external stimuli are presented, the individual attempts 
to assimilate these structures to his internal schema — a difficult 



■Jean Piaget, '*The Genetic Approach to the Psychology of Thought," 
Journal of Educational Psychology , I96I, 52, pp. 275-281. 
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process often resulting in a type of disequilibrium. As the 
assimilation process progresses, the individual mentally meuiipulates 
the new information in terms of his present mental orgeuiization , 
searches for understanding, creates optional expleuiations , and is 
eventually ahle to adjust his old mental schema to accommodate the 
new set of information, thereby restoring equilibrixim. In Project 
DELTA this process of equilibration can be operationally described 
as strand structure, counter-strand structure and discussion and 
cooperatively-developed strand structure. 

2. Characteristics of the Effective Stretnd Leader 

Guide Question ; What characteristics should an effective strand 
leader possess to aid in developing the model in the local school? 

An effective strand leader needs self confidence in his knowledge 
of reading-language instruction and yet must remain sufficiently 
flexible to consider alternative ihstructional practices in a non- 
threatening meuiner. The strand leader should be able to teach 
competently at the grade level of the project's emphasis in order to 
offer a model role by demonstration teaching while eliminating the 
possibility of being stereotyped as a theorist or academician totally 
unfamiliar with day-to-day classroom realities. 

It is essential that a strand leader establish rapport with 
teachers participating in the project. He should also be awstre of 
the varied characteristics of teachers he may encounter: e.g., 
supportive, productive versus anti-supportive j anti-productive. 
(See Guide Question y3. ) To develop the model obtaining the best 
efforts of the teaching staff is obviously crucial, and the strand 
leader must realize such cooperation frequently depends on attitudinal 
or psychological differences rather thein on intellectual differences. 

Finally, it is extremely important that an effective strand 
leader be able to minimize his own ego-involvement in products he 
himself devises since part of the process frequently encountered 
with the school staff involves totally "shredding" a specific 
product and then cooperatively reconstructing the product. The strand 
leader must clearly understand the signific^ce of this process in 
effecting teacher behavior change as described in Guide Question One. 

3* Characteristics of Teachers 

Guide Question. : What teacher characteristics were observed to be 
most helpful and least helpful in formulating the streuids and in 
implementing the model? 
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Teacher characteristics ranged along a continuum from highly 
supportive of project goals and highly productive in developing 
these goals to anti-supportive of the project direction and non- 
productive in developing project related instructional practices 
and options. As vould be anticipated, the highly supportive, highly 
productive teacher readily accepted responsibilities and leadership 
roles beyond the normeLL project expectations; this individual was not 
only highly creative but also possessed an energy level enabling him 
to realize his creative ideas in practice* 

The supportive, productive teacher supported project goals and 
produced within the confines of weekly streuid-seminar meetings . 
Between this individual eind the teacher described as highly 
supportive, highly productive, the major differences appeared to be 
time commitment eind energy level. Teachers possessing these two sets 
of characteristics were of greatest value in project development. 

The teacher described as supportive, non-productive "talked a 
good line" but demonstrated little ability to implement goals in 
practice. This failure may result from reticence, poor coimnunication, 
little creativity, low energy level, or a combination of these factors. 
Such individuals may prove valuable in a project and may effect change 
in their teaching behavior if ideas can be developed by other teachers 
and demonstrated in practice. 

Productive, non-supportive characterizes the teacher who remained 
neutral about project goals but felt s,ome commitment based on initial 
agreement to participate in the project. This type of individual 
maintained a reasonable productivity during weekly streuid-seminar 
meetings . , 

The non-supportive, non-productive teacher failed to support the 
project and contributed virtually nothing during weekly strand-seminar 
meetings. This individual usually was father withdrawn, appeared to 
possess little creativity in the few ideas contributed, and exhibited 
almost no desire to consider instructional options to meet the varied 
child needs present in the classroom. ' 

Offering a strange paradox in model development is the teacher 
described as anti -supportive , productive because such an individual 
was highly vocal in confrontations and expressed the opinion that 
project goals and objectives failed to meet children's needs. Although 
eager to follow tangonts or personal concepts euid unable to work 
tow£Lrd group-established goals, this type of teacher was often valuable 
in project development by easing frustrations through short-term 
confrontations, causing other strand members to clarify their own 
rationale for instructional practice, and shifting responsibility to 
teacher-centered innovation. 

ERIC 
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The anti-supportive, non-productive teacher offered no support 
and instead provided const ajit confrontation challenging project 
goals in a highly criticed and destructive fashion. This individual 
presented few options to replace goals under attack. However, this 
type of teacher is not generally representative. 

To suinmarize — highly supportive, highly productive and supportive, 
productive teachers are of greatest ^vaJLue In curriculiim model develop- 
ment. Supportive, non-productive and productive, non-supportive 
teachers can valuable although to reeULize this group's potential, 
substantial creativity and energy must be provided by project staff 
and by supportive, productive teachers- The anti-supportive , 
productive teacher serves an important function by easing tension, 
and encouraging project staff emd teachers to carefully examine 
their rationale for innovative practices. Finally, non-supportive, 
non-productive and anti-supportive, non-productive teachers offer 
little or noth:j.ng of value in model development. The project staff 
must exert an extensive effort to help these individueULs clearly 
understand the ptarpose of the cxirricxilum model and must demonstrate 
how it can meed the needs of children in their classrooms. Hopefully, 
such teachers can be convinced of the value of their support and 
productivity in successful model development. Fortunately, the 
majority of tea,chers participating in Project DELTA could be 
characterized as highly supportive, highly productive or supportive, 
productive in model development. 

k. Developing the Model Skills and Content 

Guide Question : What skills and content should be included in 
an in-service education model in the local school? 

Based on experience from developing and implementing the DELTA 
model, the following skills and content areas should be included in 
an integrated emphasis: (l) oral and written expression, (2) 
literature with emphasis on self -concept develoj^ent , (3) comprehension 
and critical thinking, and (4) ' decoding or word analysis skills.! 

Because research indicates that oral language is the base for a 
child's further language growth, oral language should be directly 
related to the development of written experssion, literature 
experiences, comprehension skill, and decoding skill. The instructional 
prograia in oral and written language should emphasize the child's 
quality of thought, organization of expression, quality and control of 



The parent involvement strand will be discussed under Guide 
Question 6. 
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language, fluency in leuiguage, personal response to language, and 
technical skills. Specific attention should be directed to dialect 
variations so teachers become aware of the consistency of nonstandeurd 
language forms; in addition, teachers should be encouraged to examine 
their attitudes toward nonstandeord leuiguage fo:nns which may be used 
in stereotyping the minority group child speaking a nonstandeurd dialect. 

An emphasis on literary experi^s-nces euid self-concept should help 
the teacher develop (l) an awareness of basic life themes expressed 
in literature, (2) a knowledge of the broad range of appropriate uses 
of literature, and (3) the ability to match literature experiences 
with needs and interests of children — particuleurly inner-city children. 
The teacher should focus on encouraging the child to enjoy reading. 
In the Project DELTA literature strand, two very successful dimensions 
related to helping children develop as individuals and as members of 
a group* The objective of individual development stressed establishing 
individual identity, eiil^ablishing identity as a child, and handling 
emotions; the objective of developing as a group member empheisized 
establishing group identity, teamwork and cooperation, contributions 
of group similarities and differences, and family relations. Each 
of these dimensions was related directly to interests of inner-city 
youngsters . 

To implement literature selections in the classroom, Washington 
School teachers found the following instructional approach useful: 

(1) help the child surface the backgroxxnd he brings to the story; 

(2) help the child conceptualize parallels between himself and story 
characters and actions; (3) ask open-ended questions which can be 
solved by a variety of alternatives; and (k) use child-initiated 
responses to aid development of numbers 1, 2, and 3 above. 

The development of comprehension and critical thinking skills 
should concentrate on helping teachers move away from exclusive 
dependence on factueUL questions toward formulating questions which 
elicit the child's interpretation and application of relevant informa- 
tion. It is essential that teachers develop a seKisitivity so that 
questioning strategies elicit meeuiingful responses rather thein 
stifling the child's natural inquisitiveness . Teachers commonly use 
controlling, ignoring, and receiving strategies while neglecting 
more powerful questioning strategies. Special emphasis should be 
directed to the clarifying strategy (question designed to redefine 
previous information), the extending strategy (question designed to 
elicit additional information on the identical subject at the same 
comprehension level) and the raising strategy (question designed to 
elicit information on the identical subject at a higher comprehension 
level ) . 
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Decoding or word analysis focus should stress knowledge of 
decoding content and decoding strategies used in instruction, an 
emphasis which should encourage teachers to examine various printed 
language units as veil as to develop alternate methods for translating 
a specific unit to its oreJ. counterpsLrt — e*g. , sound-symbol correspondence 
graphonic base, and sentence context. To be effective, decoding 
knowledge and strategies must relate not only to text materials used in 
the school/ but also to specially-designed decoding lessons for use with 
a variety of instructional approaches such as the language experience 
approach . 

Furthermore, decoding content for teachers must account for special 
problems of minority group children speaking a nonstandard dialect* It 
is essential that the classroom teacher comprehend the nature of the 
child's nonstandard language if she is to differentiate his reading 
problem from his correct reading translation using highly regulsir 
phonological and grammatical forms. The understanding of nonstandard 
forms will also be valuable in formulating effective spelling 
instruction for children speaking a nonstandard dialect. 

3* Implementing Skills and Content 

Guide Question : How cetn the skills and content be most effectively 
implemented in the local school? 

The experience of Project DELTA indicates that in-service 
professional development programs should move to the school community 
and be implemented in an on-site location rather than at the central 
administration office or in a university classroom — both remote from 
day-to-day teaching realities. Although total staff involvement in a 
project is desirable, some degree of self-selection should be considered 
in regard to teacher participation. Those few teachers with no desire 
to participate will require a disproportinate expenditure of staff 
time and effort if their involvement is demanded; these teachers , 
described under Guide Question 3, are characterized as non-supportive, 
non-productive and anti-supportive, non-productive. As previously 
mentioned however, there is always hope that the behavior of these 
teachers can be altered to result in supportive, productive individuals. 

Development and implementation of the professional program should 
initially involve a planning team including the school principal and 
teachers selected by the school staff. Project and school staff members 
who are intensively involved in formulating the framework for the 
curriculum model should anticipate the interchange confrontation 
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sequence of proposal, counter-proposal. Joint proposal as described in 
Guide Question One* An understanding of the psychology of this 
process will be of sustaining value to the planning team when the 
first confrontation occurs with the school staff. It is extremely 
important to provide for open communication with the toteil school 
staff through instinictional team representatives or grade level 
representatives, for example. 

As various instructional components of the tredning model are 
developed, another necesseury provision is for teacher options. In 
the case of Project DELTA, five strands were initiated at the 
beginning of the school year with each teacher electing to participate 
in the strand of his choice. At mid-yeeur, following strand workshops 
which displayed the process and products of the five groups, teachers 
again selected strand options for the remainder of the school year. 
Therefore, the self-selection process provided for strand content 
and teacher interest. As the model continues in the on-site location 
the majority of teachers will eventually rotate through the strands 
from first to last choice options v 

Extensive summer pre-plemning by the project steuff, school principal, 
and representative teachers is required to facilitate the fall 
initiation of the professioncUL development model, A concentrated 
institute effort preceding the opening of school is highly desirable 
for familiarizing teachers with the nature of the process and the 
proposed content of the curriculum model. Although the institute 
demands careful planning to be productive, it is important that teachers 
fully realize their contributions to development are essential if the 
model is to succeed in the school. Project DELTA was basically a 
process model, and even though content was presented with some structure, 
great flexibility existed as the model developed. Most teachers had 
to adjust somewhat to the process approach because previous experience 
in curriculum projects had established a mental closure anticipating 
a product externally developed and packaged. 

From thje DELTA institute of three weeks, it was concluded that 
the shorter 'time-span of two weeks would more effectively guarcmtee 
teacher participation and institute efficiency. A desirable format 
would consist of a consultant speaker in the morning followed by 
opportunity to interact with the speaker as content is related to 
classroom instruction. Small group discussions should occur early in 
the afternoon. Content presented by the consultant speaker shoiild 
relate specifically to a. workshop scheduled the following day; it is 
extremely important that al.1 workshops include active teacher peurtici- | 
pat ion. Within a two-week institute patterned on this format, at 
least five model strands could be introduced. 
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Throughout the school year time must be provided for teachers to 
participate in the self-selected strands. Hopefully, educational 
systems will soon recognii^e the necessity of teacher release time 
for professional development; however, \mtil that innovation occurs, 
a regular weekly meeting should be scheduled before or after school. 
The streuid leader should encourage teachers to contribute to the 
development a3. process and content of the strand. Classroom ideas should 
be shared atnd related to the strand framework reflecting children's 
instructional needs. This idea sharing can be greatly facilitated by 
rotating the weekly meeting location to classrooms of individuaJ. strand 
members. The group should anticipate strand culmination several weeks 
in advcuice and plan axi opportunity to share professional development 
with the total school staff. The culminating activity serves several 
functions including motivating strand members to develop a precise 
rationale for strand products as they explain ideas and materials to 
other teachers; synthesizing strand activities for peurticipating 
^members; providing for the total school staff a summary of strand 
content and process which may be valuable to the instructional program; 
and helping teachers actively participating in another group to obtain 
an overview of all strands in order to more effectively self-select a 
specific strand for future participation. In addition, the school 
principal shoiUd be constantly involved as an active participant 
throughout the total process described above. 

6^ The Role of Parent Involvement 

Guide Question : What role should parent involvement play in 
the development of the model? 

Important for developing any successful curriculum model, parent 
involvement is essential when developing a model for inner-city 
schools. A parent participation strand should primarily emphasize 
actively involving peurents, especieilly minority parents, in the interests, 
needs ,euid learning experiences of their children. Initially this 
involvement can be accomplished by picnics and pot-luck suppers 
followed by opportunities for meeting in small neighborhood-oriented 
groups to establish cooperative goals for child achievement. Child- 
care provision at the school, important for social and educational 
events, is required to successfully involve working parents. 

A parent participation strand should also encourage parents to 
actively engage their children in language by exchanging ideas with their 
youngsters , establishing a regular time for story-telling or 
story-reading, and jointly participating in educational games which 
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necessitate leuiguage use. Parents should understeuid their significeuit 
role of directing the hidden home curriculum. The peurent involvement 
strand should utilize content from the other program streuids of oreUL 
and written lemguage, literature and self-ccyacept , comprehension and 
critical thinking, euid decoding. Peurents can and must peurticipate 
more directly in the educational process o 

7* Transferring Strand Skills and Content 

Guide Question ; What key factors should be considered in 
tremsferring streind skills emd content from one ^roup of teachers 
to another? 

Transferring model skills euid content developed by teachers in 
one school to teachers in a second school requires careful planning. 
First, the principal eind teachers in the new school should offer some 
degree of commitment to the model's process nature and to products 
which already have been developed or which have potential for 
development. This commitment can best be realized by inviting the 
new principal and representative teachers to observe the model school 
in operation. A clear understemding of support and productivity 
demands should be established because active participation of both 
principal and staff is essential if the model is to successfully 
effect teacher behavioral cheinge. 

Second, the model staff should visit the potential transfer 
school to become acquainted with the reading-leuiguage instructional 
curriculum currently in use. Such a visit should also provide insight 
into teacher characteristics, quality of instruction, the principalis 
and teachers' commitment to educational innovation, and the staff 
energy level. 

Third, as the process model is transferred to the new school a 
panel of teachers from the model school should describe the nature of 
the model, including limitations and values, to the total staff of 
the new school* Although some "products" developed in the first school 
will be readily available for implementation in the new school, the 
model should still maintain a process orientation, thereby assuring 
teacher involvement and providing a self-renewing dimension as new 
groups of teachers cooperatively develop process end content in various 
strands. As skills and content are implemented with new teachers, 
the model staff will need to consider components discussed in Guide 
Question 5. 



8. Pre-Seryice Education at the Primary School Site 

Guide ftuestion : What vcQ.ues fiuid limitations were present in 
moving the pre-service teacher education reading-leunguage course 
from the University to the primary school site? 

By developing the pre-service reading-language course on the 
school site, direct cooperation was obtained from master teachers 
involved in Project DELTA. These teachers actively participated in 
helping plan conteat related activities, and evaluation procedures 
for the pre-service reading-language course* They were highly supportive 
in translating theoiry into practice by teachin'^ classroom demonstration 
lessons. Student teachers were thus involved in instractional 
activities which supervising teachers considered important for 
professional training. 

Student teawhers' classroom responsibilities were closely 
coordinated with activities and tasks in the reading-language course. 
By observing pre-sexnrice teachers in the classroom instructional 
setting, the DELTA staff instructor became familiar with their 
successes and difficulties and adjusted the reading-language course 
content accordingly. 

The greatest lim:ltation encountered in the reading-language co\irse 
was insufficient time to deal with skills and content needed by future 
classroom teachers; this limitation, however, also existed when the 
course was taught at the University. Student teachers reacted very 
positively to the DELTA pre-service course, requesting that the thirty 
class hours be extended by ten hours to cover specific topics in depth* 
Special arrangements with other University instructors facilitated 
meeting this request. 

An additional value resulted from the on-site location of the 
reading-language methods course: by coordinating course content with 
the DELTA strands, master teachers not only supported the course 
content but also expended extra effort to help student teachers 
understand the nature of DELTA strcoid activities which supervising 
teachers were developing. This effort benefited both student tee?:hers 
and master teachers who often discovered their explanations required 
careful rethinking of the rationale for the strand actiyity 
development- 
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In Conclusion 

The bcLsic purpose of Project DELTA was to design. Implement, euid 
evaluate on In-service professional development model to enhance 
lltercu:y teaching abilities, thereby effecting substcuitial impact on 
children's reading-language achievement. Formative data conclusions 
offer support that teacher behavioral change did Indeed occur, as 
reflected in achievement growth by children in kindergarten, grade 
one, grade two, and grade three. Many of these reading-language 
gains were not only significant statistical^ but significemt from 
a practical, applied stemdpoint as well. In addition, summative data 
conclusions provided Insight into the process and content of model 
development. 

The original design of Project DELTA was established for a two- 
yecLT period; lonfortunately , however, the U. S, Office of Education 
budget crisis reduced the funding level to one year. The second 
year design for transferring the model to six additional elementary 
schools would have produced subststntial impact on teacher performance 
and child reading- language development for an extended number of 
teachers and children. Hopefully, reorganization of the U.S. Office 
of Education and the National Institute of Education will provide commitment 
to projects encompassing two or three successive school years in order to 
utilize a project's multiplier effect. 

Despite lack of second-year funding, the principal Investigator 
has devoted considerable attention tol this multiplier effect, 
currently being realized to some degree through the five doctored 
students who served as stremd leaders during Project DELTA. Their 
present roles range from^ a lecturer at the University of California 
at Davis and am assistant Professor of educ^ition at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute — both Involved with in-service and pre-service 
teacher training — to reading specialists in the Mt. Diablo Unified 
School District and the Berkeley Unified School District to a reading- 
language curriculxim director in the Pittsburg Unified School District. 
Each Individual has Indicated that the Project DELTA experience 
proved extremely valuable relative ;to both process eind content laaplementatlon. 
These individuals are also using Instruments and products developed in 
the model in pre-service and in-service professional development of 
teachers. Further impact is occurring at the University of California 
in Berkeley in reading-language pre-service courses which are utilizing 
observational instruments, strand content products, and DELTA slides. 
In addition, the multiplier effect has been realized through numerous 
visits to Washington Elementary School by California school district 
personnel and by public school and university project staff members 
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from Portland (Oregon), Columbus (Ohio), Philadelphia (Pennsylvania), 
and Durham (North Carolina). During 1971 the principal investi;7:atcr 
€uid project staff members made three major presentations to l;j:,7e 
teacher groups at state and national conventions in 3an Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Las Vegas; another prese Nation will occur ir 
May of 1972 at the Detroit International Reading Association Convention. 

The tventy months of activity involved in designing, implemert'inp, 
and evaluating Project DELTA have represented a rich learning experience 
for the principal investigator and the research analyst. Perhaps 
better than anyone else, they realize that the research design, the 
data collected, and the resxilting conclusions only partially fulfill 
the central purpose. As with most research and development project;, 
this investigation raises numerous questions requiring futxxre conrld- 
eration in both controlled laboratory settings and field research 
settings. The project's value lies mainly in providing significant 
fojrmative and suimnative data which explore relationships among ter.cher 
performance, pupil characteristics, and reading-langucLge achievement 
in realistic classroom situations* 

In order to formulate innovative classroom instruction to meet 
the needs of inner-city children, investigators m^st continue conducting 
research and development programs such as Project DSLTA. This approac?. 
combined with more formal laboratory experimentation, is essential, 
for researchers and classroom teachers to obtain further understardinp 
of the relationships between teacher performance and the reading-language 
achievement of the inner-c ty child. 
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Tri a Cher' -s Copy 



;'',r::;2/^*::. '^y. the Ora l and Vritten Langua-M-! InvGntorlos 

Tr considerin^r, the trnnsfer ootfijntial of the DKLTA mo*^f^l, staff 
• :-h^- r r.^wr" r'owelonvr^ two observational scales: an Oral Lan.^^uag'^ Inv<^ntory 
onr .;j M-^itten Lsnsuacre Invc-ntory. 

rach scale contains six components • In each part .you should first 
'-■^T t'^.-nr^i pr- if the child is strong, average, or weak on a specific aspect of 
-7^0] ':V v/rittr-n 1 an;i:ua;^^(* ; thon you '=houlc^ weigh your eval i;a t i on.s aa^' ratt-^ 
th? .s^'iction of the inventory on the l-to-5 scale at the top. Reinf^i^iberi r"!. 
that on'- (i; i .-^ low gnr^ five O) is hi gh ^ please circle tfie appropriate^' 
• v-'b^-r /^'^t^»r wpi5'.hin^^ your evaluations of stronfr, avera:?e, or weak. 
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TEACHER'S COPY OF ORAL LANGUAGK INVENTORY 



I. QUALITY OF THOUGHT [D [2] D] E [3 Oral 

When the child speaks, what quality of ideas does he express? Is his 
topic original or stereotypic? Is his expression imaginative or dull? 
Does the child's language reflect a sense of humor (if appropriate) or ?.s 
his expression bland and factual? Does the child emotionally involve him- 
self vith the characters he is describing or is he detached? Does his 
expression reflect a curiosity about the topic or is the information 
stated without interest? Does the child use relevant information or 
does he include much unnecessary or irrelevant material? 



Strong Average Weak 

Originality 

Imagination 

Humor 



Strong Average Weak 

Involvement 

Curiosity 

Relevant Info. 



II. ORGANIZATION OF EXPRESSION !J] [1] [I] [T] [2 Oral 

When the child speaks, does he express himself in a logical, organized 
manner? Doe? he properly introduce the topic or does he ,1ust begin at any 
random place? Are his ideas developed and expanded or does the child ,iump 
from the beginning to the end of his story without development? Is his 
communication satisfactorily concluded or does it abruptly end? Does the 
child organize his events in a logical, sequential order or are the 
happenings mixed and disordered? Are the main ideas and minor details 
related together into a vhole or are they disconnected? Does the child 
unite the Darts of his story with transitional phrases or does he have the 
major parts in isolation of each other? Does the child show sensitivity 
to his audience (a listener) by controlling his language so the audience 
understands what he is saying or is he usually unconcerned or unaware? 



Strong Average Weak Strong Average Weak 

Introduction Relationships 

D eve lopmen t Tr an s i t i on s 

Conclusion Audience 

'^eouencinp: 
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III. QUALITY AND CONTROL OF LAnoUAGE CD E] IS CSl Oral 

A. Vocabulary 

When the child speaks does he exhibit a leirge and varied range of 
vocabulary or is his stock of words limited and narrow? Does the child 
use his vocabulary with effective precision — puttins^ the r:'^ht word in 
the right place — or does the child use common, over-used words that 
only approximate his meaning? Does the child's language reveal a 
knowledge of concepts or does he appear to have a lack of experiences 
and concepts? 

Strong Average Veek 

Range of vocabulary 

Effective precision 

Knowledge of concepts 

B. Sentence DeveloTanent 

Does the child use a variety of sentence types (declarative, in- 
terrogative, etc.) when he speaks, or does he use mainly one type? 
Does the child use a range of the basic sentence patterns (noun, verb: 
Randolph ate; noun, verb, object : Tom hit the boy, etc.) or does he 
restrict himself to a few patterns? Does the child arrange the words 
vithin a sentence in many Interesting ways (one day the dog found a 
bone; the dog found a bone one day; finding a bone one day the dog..., 
etc.) or does he limit his expression to the same ordering of words? 

Strong Average Weak 

Variety of sentence types 

Range of sentence patterns 

Diversification of inner sentence style 



IV. FLUENCY OF LANGUAGE 1311 El E3 C5J EI Oral 

In regard to the quajitlty of language, does the child fail to express 
his thoughts by saying an insufficient or limited amount? Or does the 
child possess a flexibility of quantity — adjusting the amotuit of language 
to be appropriate with his purpose? Or is the child verbose, over-talking 
most of the time? 

Strong Average Weak 
Quantity 



V, PKRSONAL RESPONSE TO LANGUAGE [I] 15] [3] M Cs] Oral 

DoeB the child find pleasure and enjoy speaking, or does the child 
dislike speaking? 
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VI • T ECHNICAL SKILLS IN ORAL EXPRESSION 

A. Articulation DD [£] QJ Ih] [32 

Does the child speak distinctly, or is he difficult to understand? 

B. Volume [I] S] Q] 15] [5] 

Is the child's volume appropriate for his purpose or does he 
sueak too softly or too loudly? 

C. Mazes (many) [T] [2] [.2] [V] (33 (fev) 

Is the child's speech fluent or is it filled vith mazes? (^^ITie 
dog v-v- wanted to get vanted to vanted to see his master/' The 
underlined part may he called a maze, a confusinp^ tangle of words.) 

T). Inflection (XI Bl EI 

Does the child use inflection in sneech to further the meanin/^ 
and Quality of his expression or does he fail to ad,5ust tone, 
pauses, pitch and stress? 

E. Style Svitch CD O OlI l5l 

Can the child change or svitch from one style of speakin^^: to 
another (i.e., from formal lanJOiage to informal to colloquial? 
or from nonstandard dialect to standard Znalish?)? 



ERIC 



Jajne of Child 
Grade 



Date 

Teacher 



CLASSROOM ORAL LANGUAGE ITTVENTORY: CHILD'S RECORD 



QUALITY OF TKOUGHT 

General Score: CD S] Q] [Q [H 



Lev. 



.High 



Specific Skills 


Strong 


Average 


Weak 


Originality 








Imagination 








Humor 








Involvement 








Curiosity 








Relevant Info. 









Comments : 



II. 



ORGANIZATION OF HCPRESSION 
General Score 



[13 El C2] CH [3 

Low High 



Specific Skills 


Strong 


Average 


Weak 


Introduction 








Develonraent 








Conclusion 








Sequencing 








Relationship 








Transitions 








Audience 









Conments : 



i; 



J 
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QUALITY AND CONTROL OF LANGUAGE 

General Score : IXl CH E! (T) [H 
Low Tlipih 



IV. FLUENCY OF LANGUAGE 

General Score ; [l] [2] [l] E! EH 
Low. High 



Specific Skills 


Strong 


Average! Weak 


Vocabulary : 
Range 








Effective use 








Knowledge of 
concepts 








Sentence 
Development : 

Variety of sen- 
tence types 








Range of sen- 
tence patterns 








Diversification 
of inner sen- 
tence style 









Specific Skill 


Strong 


Average Weak 


Quantity 







CojumentB: 



V. PERSONAL RESPONSE TO UNGUAGE 

m IS S EJ O 
Low High 

Coiranents : 



VI. 



/Omments ; 



TECHNICAL SKILLS IN ORAL EXPRESSION 

Low High 

A. Articulation...[r! CS Si IB El 

B. Volume H] E] EH S 

C. Mazes d] 123 Q3 CH I3j 

D. Inflection UJ E] S DO 

E. Style Switch,.. li] [zl [I] ffiJ BJ 

Comments : 
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Appendix A- 2 



WRITTEN LANGUAGE INVENTORY 
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"^^ACT^'F COPY OF 'i-rRTTTTTT lANGUACrE IWENTORY 



ERIC 



QUALITY OF THOUGHT 



Cn H] [3 C53 El Written 



\Jhen the child vrites, what quality of ideas does he express? Is 
his topic original or stereotypic? Is his expression imaginative or 
dull? Does the child's lan/?:uage reflect a sense of humor (if appro-Driate) 
or is his expression bland and factual? Does the child emotionally 
involve himself with the characters he is describing or is he detached? 
Does his expression reflect a curiosity about the topic or is the infor- 
mation stated without interest? Does the child use relevant information 
or does he include much unnecessary or irrelevant material? 



Stronp: Average Weak 



Originality 
Imagination 
Humor 



Involvement 
Curiosity 
Relevant Info, 



Strong Average Weak 



II, 0PGANI7.ATI0N OF EXPR^:SF?TON 



[T] El Q] E! [5] Written 



When the child writes does he express himself in a logical, organized 
manner? Does he properly introduce the topic or does he Just begin at any 
random place? Are his ideas develo p sd and expajided or does the child 
Jump from the beginning to the end. of his story without development? Is 
his communication satisfactorily concluded or does it abruptly end? Does 
the child organize his events ir. a logical, sequential order or are the 
happenings mixed and disordered? Are the main ideas and minor details 
related together into a whole or are they disconnected? Does the child 
unite the parts of his story with transitional -phrases or does he have 
the ma.lor parts in isolation of each other? Does the child show sensi- 
tivity to his audience (a reader) by controlling his language so the 
audience understands what he is saying or is he usually unconcerned or 
ijn aware? 



Introduction 
Development 
Conclusion 
Sequencing 



Strong Average Weak 



Strong Average Weak 



Relationship 

Transitions 

Audience 
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III. QUALITY Am CONTROL OF LANGUAGE [E CH [31 E [SJ 
A. Vocabulary 

When the child writes does he exhibit a large and varied range of 
Vocabiilary or is his stock of words limited and narrow? Does the 
child use his vocabulary with effective precision — putting the right 
word in the right place — or does the child use coinmon, over-used 
words that only approximate his meaning? Does the child's language 
reveal a knowledge of concepts or does he appear to have a lack of 
experiences and concepts? 

Strong Average Weak 

Range of vocabulary 

Effective precision 

Knowledge of concepts 



B. Sentence Development 

Does the child use a variety of sentence types (declarative, 
interrogative, etc.) when he writes, or does he use mainly one type? 
Does the child use a range of the basic sentence patterns (noun, verb: 
Randolph ate; moun, Verb, object: Tom hit the boy, etc.) or does he 
restrict himself to a few patterns? Does the child arrange the words 
within a sentence in many interesting ways (one day the dog found a 
bone; the dog found a bone one day; finding a bone one day the dog..., 
etc.) or does he limit his expression to the same ordering of words? 

Strong Average Weak 

Variety of sentence types 

■Range of sentence patterns . 

Diversification of inner sentence style 



IV. FLUENCY OF LANGUAGE IXI EI [51 S Written 

In regard to the quantity of language, does the child fail to express 
his thoughts by writing an insufficient or limited amount? Or does the 
child possess a flexibility of quantity — adjusting the amount of language 

appropriate with his purpose? Or is the child verbose, over-writing 
most of the time? 

Strong Average Weak 

Que,ntity 



V. PERSONAL RESPONSE TO LANGUAGE Dl] QJ [J J [5] Written 

Does the child find pleasure and enjoy writing, or does the child 
dislike writing? 

O . ■■ 
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VI. TTOHWICAL SKILLS IN WRITTEN EXPRESSION 

A. Spelling CO S] [3] on [5] 

Does the child spell words in th^ traditional (correct) vay? 

Does the child spell words "phoneticailly" but not the 

same as traditional ortho^aphy? 

Does the child spell words not as they sound and not in 

the traditional manner? 

B. Punctuation [H E! El EH [32 

Does the child know and use accepted punctuation in his writing, 
or is his writing: mainly without capitalization and pxjinctuation? 

c. Usage Ca la E3 E! [I] 

Does the child employ the Standard En.glish usage or does he vary 
from this (i.e., he don't; I ain't got no money; thera girls are 
hitting me; I seen him take the pencil)? 

D. Style Switch S] IS BJ UD \32 

Can the child change or switch from one style of writing to 
another (i.e., from formal to informal to colloquial? or from 
nonstandard dialect to standard English?)? 

E. Handwriting U3 12 BJ UD E! 

Is the child's handwriting legible or illegible? 



'me of Child 
Grade 
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Date 

Teacher 



CLASSROOM WPITTEN LANGUAGE IWENTORY: CHILD'S RECORD 



QUALITY OP THOUGHT 

General Score: S] ED CD ED CH 



Low. 



.High 



Specific Skills 


Strong 


Average 


Weak 


Originality 








Imagination 








Hianor 








Involvement 








Curiosity 








Relevant Info. 









Coinraents ; 



II. ORGANIZATION OF EXPRESSION 

. General Score ; [23 EI GO O 

Low High 



Specific Skills 


Strong 


Aversige 


Weak 


Introduction 








Development 








Conclusion 








Sequencing 








Relationship 








Tremsitions 








Audience 









Coimnents ; 



> ■ 



,1 
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QUALITY AND CONTROL OF LANGUAGE 

G eneral Score ; H] E] E] [H II] 
Low High 



IV. FLUENCY OF LANGUAGE 

General Score ; Ql [2] EI {TJ H 
Low High 



Specific Skills 


Strong 


Average 


Weak 


Vocabulary;: 
Range 








Effective use 








Khovledge of 
concepts 








Sentence 
Development : 

Variety of sen- 
tence types 








Range of sen- 
tence patterns 








Diversification 
of inner sen- 
tence style 









Specific Skill 


Strong 


Average 


Weak 


Quantity 









Comments : 



Comments : 



PERSONAL RESPONSE TO LANGUAGE 

[Tl [S El m [I] 
Lov .High 

Comments : 



VI. TECHNICAL SKILLS IN ^ffilTTEN EXPRESSION 



A. 




Low. 




m 


...High 

Bi rrj 


B. 


Punctuation. . 


.03 


izl 






C. 






[21 


ra 




D. 


Style Switch. 


.[I] 


[2] 






B. 


Handwriting. . 


.m 


[21 


l3l 



Comments : 
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PICTUEE STItCIiUS SITaATIONS FOR ORAL AIP WRITTEN LANGUAGE 



The Contra st-Percept ion Stimulus 

In virtually all picture stimulus situations, the components of the picture 
are depicted in a way to meet the child \s normal expecta t ions . For example, 
all pictures are depicted in such a vay that the child sees nothing unusual 
which would give him cause to use an analytical framework to exTilaln the 
discrepancy between what he anticipates and what he observes. 

The contrast-perception stimulus is a single-picture stimulus providing 
something other than the child's normal expectations: for example, a child 
teaching a classroom of adults or a picture of two couples dancing 'in which 
an exceptionally tall man is dancing with an extremely short woman and an 
exceptionally tall woman is dancing with an extreraely short man. The child 
is asked to describe the picture and then to explain what he sees that he 
thinks is "funny or unusual." Thus the contrast-perception stimulus is 
designed to evaluate the child's ability at an early age (kindergarten through 
grade three) to observe closely and to analyze what he sees. 



The Reality-Reversal Stimulus 

Tlie reality-reversal stimulus is a single-picture stimulus which is too far 
removed from the child ^s expectations to be classified as a contrast-perception 
stimulus: for example, an angry-looking fish peering into his flslibowl and 
watching a cat swimming happily undei-water. The two stimulus situations are 
designed so that the child speaks (or writes) first about the contrast- 
perception stimulus lUid second about the reolity-rcver.sal stimulus. Ttius , 
there is a learning process in which the child o])serveR and analyzes an extension 
of reality as compared to a reversal of reality. 



The Multiple-Picture Stimulus 

The multiple-picture stimulus is a set of three pictures designed to lead the 
child from description, to narrative, and then to expository or interpretive 
language. The follov/ing is one example of a multiple-picture stiruilus situation: 

1. On the ledge of a cliff, a boy is holding onto a tree and removing one 
of his socks. Above the child, his dog is looking dov^n, unable to assist the 
boy in climbing back up. 

2. The boy is holding up a branch he has evidently broken from the tree, 
with the sock attached to the top of the brancli so thtU: the dog can snatcli tho 
sock bctx^ree^ his teetli- 

3* The dog is seen holding the sock in his mouth and runnln)^ tow^^rd n 
woman (evidently the boy^s mother) standing in front of a house. 

O 

ERLC 



In very simple terms, the multiple-picture stimulus (as described above) 
provides the child with a disaster-rescue situation in which the dog is the 
hero who will evidently lead the mother to the ledge where the child is still 
clinging precariously • 

To aiiy adult the precise nature of a given picture stimulus situation is self- 
evident; i.e., it is self-evident if the picture is contrast-perception, 
reality-reversal, or multiple-picture. It should be noted, however, that each 
picture or each set of pictures can be used for either oral or written 
language* In other words, the multiple-picture stimulus situation described 
above could be used for an oral language interview or for developing a 
written composition, depending upon the needs and desiros of the classroom 
teacher. In addition, a group of children could Jointly examine a given 
picture or set of pictures, oreLlly, esid the teacher could write a series of 
possible stories or explanations on the chalkboard. The conclusion of the 
lesson would be for the children to Jointly decide which story or explanation 
was the best one to be used, thereby providing a learning experience for 
the entire class. 
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Oral Stimulus 
Series A 

2 contrast-perception 

1 reality-reversal 

2 sets, multiple-picture 
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Oral Stimulus 

Series B 

contrast-perception 
reality-reversal 
sets, multiple-picture 
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Oral Stimulus 

Series C 

contrast-perception 
reality- reverseuL 
sets, multiple-picture 
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Writing Stimulus 

3 contrast-perception 
3 sets, multiyle-picture 
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WRITING SAMPLE: CONTRAST- PERCEPTION STIMULUS 



Directions for Administering 

Look carefully at the picture I just gave you. I would like 
for you to write all about this picture — what you see in the 
picture and anything else you may want to write about it. 

Write as clearly and neatly as you can so I can read what you 
say. I*m sure I "11 be able to read what you have written and 
I'nj not concerned about misspelled words. Because of this, 
please do not ask for help in spelling. If you do not know how 
to spell a word, just spell it the way you think it sounds. 

You will have ten minutes to write about the picture. After the 
ten minutes are over, I'll pick up your paper* If you finish 
before ten minutes are over, I would like for you to wait quietly 
in your seat until everyone else is finished. 

Do you have any questions? (Pause for questions,) All right, 
now you may start writing under the picture, on the first line 
of your paper. Remember, you have ten minutes to write. 



Note to the Teacher 

Because of the matched nature of the oral and written stimulus 
situations, the children in your class will not all be writing 
about the same picture. Eventually, after three writing samples 
are collected, each child will have written about all three 
Contrast-Perception pictures being used in the project. 
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WRITING SAMPLE: MULTIPLE- PI GTUflS STIMULUS 



Directions for Administering 

Look carefully at the three pictures I just gave you. I would 
like for you to write a story about these three pictures 
what is going on in each picture and what you think is happening, 
Bemembcr, the three pictures go together to make one story. 

Write as clearly and neatly as you can so I can read what you 
say, I'm sure I'll be able to read what you have written and 
I'm not concerned about misspelled words. Because of this, 
please do not ask for help in spelling. If you do not know how 
to spell a word, just spell it the way you think it sounds. 

You will have twenty minutes to write about the three pictures. 

After the twenty minutes are over, I'll pick up your paper. If 

you finish before twenty minutes are over, I would like for you 

to wait quietly in your seat until everyone else is finished. 

Do you have any questions? (Pause for questions,) All right, 
now you may start writing under the pictures, on the first line 
of your paper. Remember, you have twenty minutes to write. 



Note to the Teacher 

Because of th3 matched nature of the oral and written stimulus 
situations, the children in your class will not all be writing 
about the same pictures. Eventually, after three writing samples 
are collected, each child will have written about all three 
Multiple-Picture stimulus situations being used in the project. 
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NAME: -5'.- PICTURE NO. : 



TEACHER: DATE: 
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Teacher's Copy 



Design of the Instrxanent 

The Llstenlng-Cottiprehenslon Inventory is a p|tono log leal assessment Instrument 
designed to determine whether or not differences in comprehension arise because 
of a child's use of non-standard dlaJect rather than the so-called prestige 
dialect, i.e., the standard English dialect used by national network newscasters. 
By way of explanation. It should be stressed that the invento^'y Is rot designed 
to assess difficulties in hearing but rather to assess the non-stanuard speaker's 
interpretations of standard English which may or may not lead to differences in 
compr ehen s i on • 

The inventory is designed with two separate forma (Fora A and Form B). Form A 
is to be administered to the entire class; and then the next day, Form B is to 
be administered to the entire class. Each form contains three example warm-up 
items and 25 Items to be assessed by the inventory. Each Item contains three 
pictures; and after listening to the item read aloud, the child Is asked to draw 
a large X through the picture he believes to be the proper response. 



Form A of the Inventory 

Form A is designed with no context clues and provides an assessment of 25 items 
in standard English which become homonyms when spoken in non-standard dialect. 
For example, the non-standard speaker typically drops the t ending on many words. 
Thus, The tent is under the tree vould becomes The ten Is under the tree . Fortn A, 
therefore, is designed as an early assessment instrument for determining the 
degree of comprehension difficulty a non-standard speaker encounters when faced 
with a combination of homonymg and no contextual clues . 



F orm P of the Inventory ^ 

Form B provides context clues which may help the child comprehend which picture 
is the proper resporise (in accordance with standard English) regardless of whether 
or not he has diffi^;ulty with one particular w< ^ rd (l.e,, the word which is a 
homonym in non-staniiard dialect). For example, in the case of ten and tent . Form B 
will provide an add i tional contextual clue ! The tent with the flag is under the 
tree. Thus, by means of this early assessment instrument. It should be possible 
for the teacher to focus on the precise nature of the child's phonolo^^ical dif- 
ficulties and to determine whether or not additional contextual clues provide 
sufficient information to enable the child to overcome hi? comprehension difficulty 
with the homonym feature of one particular word. 



Note : Form A and Fonr B utilize identical picturer; orly the form of the text 
differs. 
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Directions for Administering the Inventory 

A pre-recorded tape will be provided for use with both Form A and Form B of 
the LI stoning- Comprehension Inventory. The ratlo.iale for using a tape is that 
each individual teacher hae his or her own unique style of speech and Intonation 
patterns. Thus, in a grcup of 25 teachers, one would have the inventory items 
spoken 25 different styles. By using a tape, however, each child hears each 
item spoken in an Identical manner and the inventory Is thereby completely 
comparable from one classroom to the next. 



Examples of Items in the Inventory 

Three warm-up examples will be used with each form of the inventory. 

Form A of the Inventory, with no contextual clues ^ would be 3S follows: 

A. The dog jumps over the wall. 

B. The boy kLcks the can. 
C« The boy kicks the caxts. 

Form B of the inventory, wl th contextual clues, would be as follows: 

A. The dog jumps over the brick wall. 

B. The bx.^y kicks the tin can. 

C. The boy kicks the pile of cans. 

As an example of the homonym feature of the inventory, the first three items of 
the inventory are also shown below. 

Form A — homonymjj: 

1. The tent Is under the tree. 

2. Oil for the car. 

3. A hole in the yard. 

Form B context; clues: 



1. The tent with the flag is under the tree. 

2. A can of oil for the car. 

3. A dog digs a hole in the yard. 
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Form A -- HOMONYMS 
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THE LISTENING-COMPREHENSION 



I 

INVENTORY* 



Form A 

Directions for Administering the Inventory 

Note to the Teacher: hs the sample Items are read on th© tape, 
please check to be sure that all children understand the position 
of the items (top, middle^ and bottom of the page). As the tape 
progresses, demonstrate at the appropriate times exactly how the 
children are to turn the page; check to be sure that everyone is 
on the correct page and the correct item. If necessary, stop the 
tape and re-orient anyone who is confused. 
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Taped Instructions 

I will read something to you and you will draw a circle around the picture that 
goes best with what I say. Sometimes It will be easy to find the picture and 
sometimes it will not be so easy. Do the best you can. Please listen carefully 
because I will say everything only once. Turn to the first page with pictures 
on it* Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The dog jumps over the wall. 

Now look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a cii'cle around the box 
that shows 

The boy kicks the can. 

Now look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The boy kicks the cana. 

Now turn to the next page, the page with the airplane at the very top. Remember 
to listen carefully because I will say everything only once. Now let's be^ln. 

!• Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle around the b6x 
that shows 

The tent Is under the tree. 

2. Look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a circle arottnd the box 
that shows 

Oil for the car, 

3. Look it the boxes at the bottom of the pap;e. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

A hole in the yrird. 
Now turn to the next page, page two, with the apple at the very top. 

^Copyright February 1970: Robert B. Rudd<>ll, Arthur C. Williams, Marllvn J. Williams 
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4. Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle around th^^ box 
that shows 

Four cats. 

5. Look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

A fuel truck. 

6. Look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The bike goes down the road. 
Now turn to the next page, page three, with the car at the very top, 

7. Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The cold stove. 

8. Look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

Two holes in the yard. 

9. Look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The stool is in the kitchen. 
Now turn to the next page, page fonr, with the shoe at the very top. 

10. Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

A bowl is in her hand. 

11. Look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The children play in the wind. 

12. Look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

A tool box. 

Now turn to the next page» page five, with the boat at the very top. 

13. Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a clrcls' around the box 
that shows 

The children hold hands. 

14. Look at the boxes In the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The boy runs to the .^^old, 

15. Look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw s circle around the box 
that shows 

The mold on the cheese. 
Now turn to the next page, page six, with the chair at the very top. 
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16. Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

More food for the cow. 

17. Look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The hose filled with water. 

18. Look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. DraV a circle arotmd the box 
that shows 

The toll bridge. 

Now turn to the next page, page sev^en, with the cup at the very top. 

19. Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Dray a circle around the box 
that shows 

The children mind. 

20. Look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The police find the man. 

21. Look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The boys hold the dirt. 
Now turn to the next page, page eight, with the bind at the very top. 

22. Look at the boxes at the top of the ^page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The boys roll the boat. 

23. Look at the boxes In the middle of the page. Draw a circle aroiaid the box 
that shows 

The coal stove. 

24. Look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The mole on the cheese. 
Now turn to the next page, page nine, with the fish at the very top. 

25. Look at the boxes on thia page. Draw a circle around the box that shows 

The girl's whole hand. 
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Appendix C-2 
Form B CONTEXT 



erJc 



.6U. 

THE LISTENING^COMPREHENSION INVENTORY* 



Form B 

Directions for Administering th€ Inventory 

Note to the Teacher: As the sample Items are read on the tape^ 
please check to be sure that all children understand the position 
of the Items (top, middle, and bottom of the page). As the tape 
progresses, demonstrate at the appropriate times exactly how the 
children are to turn the page; check to be sure that everyone is 
on the correct page and the correct item. If necessary, stop the 
tape and re -or lent anyone who is confused. 



Taped Instructions 

I will read something to you and you will draw a circle around the picture that 
goes best with what I say* Sometimes it will be easy to find the picture and 
sometimes it will not be so easy. Do the best you can. Please listen carefully 
because I will say everything only once. Turn to the first page with pictures 
on it. Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The dog jumps over the brick wall. 

Now look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a circle? around the box 
that shows 

^The boy kicks the tin can. 

Now look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The boy kicks the pile of cans. 

Now turn to the next page, the page with the airplane at the very top. Remember 
to listen carefully because I will say everything only once. Now let's begin. 

1. Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The tent with the flag is under the tree. 

2. Look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

A can of oil for the car. 

3. Look at the boxes at the bottom of the page* Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The dog digs a hole in the yard. 
Now turn to the next page, page two, with the apple at the very top. 
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6. Look at the boxes at the top of the page* Draw a circle aroimd the box 
that shows 

Four cats drinking milk, 

5, Look at the boxes In the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

A fuel truck with a star on It, 

6, Look at the boxes iit the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The bike goes down the road toward the car. 
Now turn to the ?iext page, page three, with the car at the very top, 

7, Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The cold stove has no fire, 

8, Look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

A dog dug two holes in the yard, 

9, Look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The stool with three legs Is In the kitchen. 
Now turn to the next page, page four, with the shoe at the very top. 

10, Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

A bowl of hot soup Is in her hand, 

11, Look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The children wearing hats play In the wind, 

12, Look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

A tool box with a hammer In It. 

Now turn to the next page, page five, with the boat at t>,ie very top. 

13, Look at the boxes at the top of the page< Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The children standing in a row hold hands. 

14, Look at the boxes In the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The boy runs to the pile of gold. 

15, Look at t:he boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

There are spots of mold on the cheese. 
Now turn to the next page, page six, with the chair at the very top. 
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16. Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The boy carries more food for the cow, 

17. Look at the boxos in the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The hose filled with water sprinkles the yard. 

18. Look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The toll bridge costs twenty-five cents. 
Now turn to the next page, page seven, with the cup at the very top 

19. Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The children mind the safety patrol. 

20. Look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a circle arotxnd the box 
that shows 

The police find the man by the trees. 

21. Look at the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The boys hold the dirt without dropping it. 

Now turn to the next page, page eight, with the bird at the very top. 

22. Look at the boxes at the top of the page. Draw a circle aroxmd the box 
that shows 

The boys roll the boat on a trailer with wheels. 

23. Look at the boxes in the middle of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The coal stove has a lot of smoke. 

24. Look fit the boxes at the bottom of the page. Draw a circle around the box 
that shows 

The mole on the cheese has a tail. 
'Now turn to the mext page, page nine, wich the fish at the very top. 

25. Look at the boxes on this page. Draw a circle around the box that shows 

The girl^s whole hand with a watch. 
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Teacher* i Copy 

Design o f the Instrument 

The Phonological Spelling Inventory Is an assessment Instrument designed to 
determine whether or not differences in spelling arise because of a child's 
use of a non-standard dialect rather V jn the so-called prestige dialect, i.e., 
the standard English dialect used by national network newscasters* Each 
spelling Inventory is designed with enough contextual clues in the individual 
sentence item for the child to correctly determine the word to be spelled. 
Thus, one would assume that if the child misspelled the word, the cause would 
be either that he was simply unable to spell the word in question or that 
dialect differences resulted in a spelling different from that of the accepted 
spelling* 

The Phonological Spelling Inventory , designed for early assessment of the 
chlld^s difficulties with spelling , has four separate forms, each containing 
2 5 items. 

One should also note the rationale behind testing or not testing certain words 
on any given form of the Inventory. If we take the words ten and tent, for 
example, these should not be assessed on the same Inventory, The reasoning 
behind this statement is that a child who habitually dropped the t ending and 
spelled both words as ten would possibly become confused and wonder why the 
teacher was asking him to spell the same word twice during the course of a 
single spelling Inventory. 



Directions for Admintstering the Inventory 

The Phonological pp^lU'^R Inventory is to be administered in the same way that 
the classroom teacher administers any other spelling Inventory: 

(1) The word to be spelled is read in a clear, distinct tone, i.e.^ 
avoiding over-pronunciation of the individual word« 

(2) The sentence containing the word is read. 

(3) The word to be spelled is repeated in a clear, distinct tone 
again avoiding over-pronunciation of v:he individual word. 

In other words, the Phonological Spelling Inventory is designed as an early 
assessment and evaluation instrument of the child's possible phonological 
spelling problems. 

For example, item of Form A would be administered as follows: 

(1) The word wind Is read aloud (without over-prontmcation) . 

(2) The sentence The wind Is blowing through the trees is read aloud. 

(3) The word wind is repeated again witholjt over-pronuncation. 

The entire Inventory is, of course, administered in the same way. 
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List of the 100 Words U sed In the Phonological Spelling Inventory 
In accordance with the type of phonological problem being assessed) 



1. 


tien 


2. 


tent 


3. 


win 


4. 


wind 


5. 


all 


6. 


oil 


7. 


few 


8. 


fuel 


9. 


fine 


10. 


find 


11. 


mine 


12. 


mind 


13. 


stew 


14. 


stool 


15. 


two 


16. 


tool 


17. 


row* 


18. 


road 


19. 


row* 


20. 


roll 


21. 


hoe 


22, 


hole 


23. 


whole 


24. 


hold 


25. 


hose 


26. 


holes 


27. 


bow 


28. 


bowl 



29. foe 

30. four 

31. mow 

32. more 



33. goal 

34. gold 

35. coal 

36. cold 

37. mole 

38. mold 

39. sole 

40. sold 

41. toll 

42. told 

43. toe 

44. bath 

45. half 

46. mouth 

47 . south 

48. this 

49. that 
50 e these 
51, those 
52 » them 
53, their 

54.. bathe 

55. cave 

56. they 

57. day 

38. masks 

59. tasks 

60. poor 

61 . pour 

62. fought 

63. fault 

64. tests 

65. fists 



66. hep 

67. help 

68. asked 

69. dldn»t 

70. dent 

71. couldn't 

72. shouldn't 

73. he»s 

74. she's 

75. bees 

76. fleas 

77. king 

78. kind 

79. sing 

80. sin 

81 . run 

82. runs 



83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88, 
89, 
90. 
91. 
92, 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 



laugh 

laughs 

laughed 

walk 

walks 

walked 

look 

looks 

looked 

cook 

cooks 

cooked 

drop 

drops 

dropped 

stop 

stops 

stopped 



*The word row has been used on two separate forms as a control word. 
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THE PHONOLOGICAL SPELLING INVENTORY 
Form A* 



1. 


ten 


There are ten children In the music class. 


ten 


2. 


fine 


The driver had to pay a fine. 


fine 


3. 


two 


The children had two cats. 


two 


U. 


row 


The children all stood in a row. 


row 


5. 


foe 


The soldier was a friend, not a foe^ 


foe 


6. 


this 


The teacher gftve the boy thi?i piece of paper* 


this 


7. 


bathe 


Birds like to bathe In the morning. 


bathe 


8. 


masks 


Everyone wears different masks each Halloween. 




9. 


didn't 


The driver didn't see the light turn red. 


didn*t 


10. 


he* s 


Tomorrow he's going to the store. 


he's 


11. 


lauffh 


Our fHends laugh all the time. 


1 augh 


12. 


looked 


Everybody looked up at the sky* 


looked 


13. 


wind 


The wind is blowing through the trees. 


wind 


14. 


stool 


The boy sat on a stool. 


stool 


15. 


hole 


The dog dug a hole in the yard. 


hole 


16. 


bowl 


The dog had a large bowl of food. 


bowl 


17. 


KOld 


Their uncle has a gold watch. 


sold 


18. 


told 


The teacher told the children a story. 


told 


19. 


that 


Everyone is drawing a picture of that tree. 


that 


20. 


help 

r 


The girl always tries to help her mother. 


heln 


91 


snouidn (C 


YOU snouion^u make Lun oi: people* 


shouldn' ^ 


22. 


kind 


Their aunt is always very kind. 


kind 


23. 


rvms 


The boy always runs to school. 


runs 


24. 


walk 


Sometimes the children walk to school. 


walk 


25. 


stopped 


The family stopped in front of the store window. 


stopped 
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1. vln 

2. stew 

3. hoe 

4. bow 

5. goal 

6. toll 

7. toe 

8. he£ 

9. couldn^t 

10. king 

11. run 

12. laughed 

13. teiiit 

14. find 

15. tool 

16. road 

17. four 

18. them 

19. cave 

20. tasks 

21. dent 

22. bees 

23. valka 

24. drop 

25. dropped 
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THE PHONOLOGICAL SPELLING INVENTORY 
Form B* 

Our team is going to win the game. 

The family often had beef stew for dinner. 

The man used a hoe to dig in the garden. 

The girl has a bow in her hair. 

\ 

Our team scortal a goal • 

\ 

The toll on the bridge Is fifty cents. 

The player kicked the ball with his toe. 

The boy is hep to new music. 

The girls couldn't go to the party. 

People treat him like a king. 

Horses sometimes run as fast as they can. 

The boy laughed at the funny story. 

The soldiers slept in a tent. 

The girl is trying to find her brother* 

The man used a tool to fix the sink. 

The girl ran across the road. 

The cat has four kittens. 

The neighbors asked them to come to dinner. 

The children were pUi:ing in a cave. 

The workmen still have several tasks to finish. 

That car has a dent in the fender. 

The bees were flying around the flowers. 

Our neighbor walks to work every morning. 

That girl seems to drop everything she touches. 

The children dropped their books on the floor. 



win 

stew 

hoe 

bow 

goal 

toll 

toe 

he£ 

couldn't 

king 

run 

laughed 

tent 

find 

tool 

road 

four 

them 

cave 

tasks 

dent 

b€ies 

walks 

drop 

dropped 
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THE PHONOLOGI CAL SPELLING INVENTORY 
Form C* 



1. 


all 


All the children are happy. 


all 


2. 


fev 


We need a fev more children for the team. 


few 


3. 


whole 


Their mother baked a whole plato of cookies. 


whole 


A. 


mov 


The boy had to mow the lawn. 


mow 


5. 


coal 


The factory bums coal in the furnace. = 


coal 


6. 


sole 


The girl^s shoe had a red sole. 


sole 


7. 


bath 


The children gave their dog a bath. 


bath 


8. 


these 


The librarian read these books to the class. 


these 


9. 


fought 


Many people fought in the war. 

1 


fought 


10. 


asked 


The teacher asked everyone to write his name. 


asked 


11. 


laughs 


Sometimes the girl laughs at her little kitten. 


laughs 


12. 


look 


The children look carefully at everything they see. 


look 


13. 


mind 


Everyone should always mind his mother. 


mind 


14. 


roll 


The car began to woW down the hill. 


roll 


15. 


holes 


The workman cut some holes in the wall. 


holes 


16. 




It was a very warm day. 




17. 


mold 


The cheese has some mold on it. 


mold 


18. 


south 


The family is visiting in the south. 


south 


19. 


she ^5 


Everyone says she's a very nice girl. 


she' s 


20. 


pour 


The firemen had to pour water on the fire. 


pour 


21. 


fists 


The prize-fighter raised his fists. 


fists 


22. 


sin 


The reverend said it was a sin to tell a lie. 


sin 


23. 


cook 


The children cook dinner for their grandmother. 


cook 


24. 


drops 


The boy always drops his ruler. 


drops 


25. 


atop 


You should always stop before crossing the street. 


stop 
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THE PHONOLOGI CAL SPELLING INVENTORY 



Form D* 



1 . mine 

2. row 

3. hose 

4. they 

5. iTM>le 

6. mouth 

7. those 

8. poor 

9. tests 

10. sing 

11. looks 

12. cooked 

13. oil 
U. fuel 

15. hold 

16. more 

17. cold 

18. sold 

19. half 

20. their 

21. fault 

22. fleas 

23. walked 

24. cooks 

25. stop s 



My friend*-?; drawing is better than mine. 

The boys know how to row a boat. 

The man used a hose to water the grass. 

They all wanted new toys* 

The man has a mole on his arm. 

The mouse opened his mouth. 

Somebody found those pennies on the playground. 

Their friend's family Is very poor. 

Last month the teacher gave three teats. 

The children like to sing. 

The dog always looks out the window. 



mine 

row 

hose 

they 

mole 

mouth 

those 

poor 

tests 

sing 

looks 



His mother cooked a special dinner for his birthday. cooked 



The car needs some oil. 

The truck is carrying some fuel. 

The teacher let the children hold a rabbit. 

The dog wants more food. 

In the mountains the weather is often very cold. 
The boy sold his bike. 

The girl ate half of the candy bar, ' 

The children had their books with them. 

What happened was not our fault. 

The dog has fleas. 

The family walked down the street. 

Their mother cooks hot cereal every morning. 

That car stops in the same place each day. 



oil 

fuel 

hold 

more 

cold 

sold 

half 

their 

fault 

fleas 

valked 

cooks 

stops 
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Appendix D-1 
LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS Form A* 



•Tlie following analysis was developed by Judith Kujawa, a graduate student 
in linguistics at the University of California in Berkeley. 
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LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS 0^ SPELLING IMEJiTOBY 
Form A 
1. ten [ttn] 



The most common misspelling vas "tin." There axe some dietlects of 
English in which the distinction between [l] "tin" and [S ] "ten" is 
lost before a final nasal. 

2. fine [fayn] [fain] 

There were a few instances of loss of final n or replacement of 
n with d. The priraeiry phonetic difference between [n] and [d] is nasality. 

3. two [tuw] 

The most common misspelling was "tow." Phonetically "two" is 
[tuw]; i.e., the labial semivowel [w] is indeed the last phonetic 
segment of the word, as many children recorded. The o of "tow" and 
other misspellings suggest some familiarity with the correct orthographic 
spelling. 

k . row [ row ] 

Several different spelling conventions were used to record what is 
traditionally called a "long vowel" (in English phonetically a diphthong 
[ow]}: double vowel roo, roow; "silent e" roe, rowe, vroe (the v may 
represent the final lip-rounding, or wr may be used as the orthographic 
symbol for [r], as in write )> 

1 

Another fairly common occurrence was replacement of w with 1_: roll, 
role. Both are phonetically [rol]; i.e., they differ by.. only one phonetic 
segment from [row]. Furthermore, these two segments, [l] and [w], are 
very similar phoneticedly ; in fact, when these two segments are Juxtaposed, 
a vowel is often inserted to facilitate pronunciation — e.g., "bowl" [bol]-^ 
[bowal] — thereby adding an extra syllable. Within the soiind system of 
English, the so-called "liquids," [l] and [r], pattern much like the semi- 
vowels [w] and [y]; i.e,, both the liquids and the semi -vowels can form 
initial clusters with most of the consonant sounds of English. The 
frequent replacement of one by the other is not without motivation — phonetic 
as well as phonological. There were seversJ. instances of a final d — 
possibly a hypercorrection. {See discussion under No. 5) 
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5. foe [fov] 



There was frequent use of final ^/'silent e" to indicate vowel 
length (actually diphthongization) — e.g., fove, foe. Since No. h and 
No. 5 rhyme, it is obvious that many children used the former as a 
model for the latter. There were, however, only a few instances of 1^ 
replacing w: f oil , foal y This is probably an indication that both "foe" 
and "foal" are unfamilieu: lexical items. The child has no way of knowing 
whether foil is euiy more a "real word" than foe. The most common mis- 
spelling WES to replace phonetic [w] with Ir^ — a hypercorrection; i.e., the 
child assumed he was supposed to have heard an [r]. So he spelled the 
more familiar lexical items: for, four , fore . One occurrence, foa, may 
be an attempt to phonetically represent a dialect pronunciation of f our 
[fowa]. 

6. this [Hb] 



There was general confusion over use of a complex symbol for a single 
sound. The child may be familiar with the complex orthographic symbols 
th and sh but unable to consistently equate them with the sounds [^or^l 
and [s], respectively. These sounds and s^ are all spirants, and this 
phonetic similarity along with the confusion of complex symbols may accoimt 
for the relatively high frequency of metathesis; (examples: t ihs , t ish , 
thsi). 

7. bathe 

The most common misspelling was the omission of the final "silent e." 
Historically, this way of deriving verbs from nouns was a more productive 
process than it is in present-day English. The process involved 
adding a suffix to the noun (which is retained in modern English only as 
fin^al e^), resulting in voicing of the final consonant: half [h3fcf], halve 
[h^v], house [haws^] house [hawz^], bath fh^Cfil, bathe [beyd"]. The 
phonetic difference of the vowels ftey] bathe and [96] bathT may be 
responsible for some of the misspellings of the vowel: ai, ae. 
For the most part, however, the children seemed to be aware of the 
morphological relation between bat h end bathe, and the more familiaj: 
bath was written. The other frequent misspelling replaced th with v. 
In nonstandcurd English, syllable-final voiceless th [ 0] is replaced by 
/ an f-like sound, and syllable-final voiced th [^1 is replaced by a 
v-like sound, ([f] is a voiceless labio-dental somd; [v] is a voiced 
labio-dental sound): [&] and [&] (inter-dental) are made quite close 
to [f] and [v] (labio-dental). Both pairs are spirants; i.e., they 
are articulated in the same manner. Air is expelled through a constricted 
opening causing some txtfbulence ; compare the "stop" consonants [p, b, t, 
d» k» g] for which a complete closure is required. 
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8. masks [mdCsks] 

The fincLL consonant cluster was reduced in various ways: 
[sks] — V sss, ss, s; ks, X [ks]; sk. In some cases t^ replaced k — 
e.g., masib. This k-t alternation does not appeeir to be entirely 
reuidom (see discussion under No. 12). In this particular example, it 
may be a case of assimilation; i,e., the tongue is in the same place in 
the mouth for the production of [t] as it is for [s]. Often en apostrophe 
was used to separate the noun from the plurcLL ending. Sometimes an £ 
vas inserted — maskes ; the e^ might be functioning either as a morpheme 
boundary, between the noun and the plural, or as a non-phonetic, purely 
orthographic entity, [sks] is an awkward cluster ctnd teikes some time 
to pronounce; the e_ may represent the length of two syllables. Also, 
the plural of nouns vhich end in £, ch, sh is formed by adding e£, not 
Just s^. [sk] may be felt to be that type of sound which requires an 
es plural. Probably those children who wrote ss^ or sss would pronounce 
it ses ; i.e. , the cluster of the noun was simplified, sk — > s, and the 
-es plural was added according to the rule. There was a fairly large 
number of misspellings with c_; no doubt in most cases c^ stands for [k] 
(i.e., £= [k] or ck = [k]): micsse , macs , masc . Others are less obvious; 
macks s , mcks , macscs , macks , mathcss . There was some metathesis, to be 
expected with such complex cluster: smasss , maksk. 

9. dldn^t [drddnt] [dint] 

If spelled M if it were a monosyllabic word, one would expect 
something like dint which did occur severed, times. But didt occurred 
Just as frequently. This may represent [dint ], but the knowledge that 
the word did underlies even this contracted form dint may be responsible 
for didt . There were meuiy cases in which n was lost before or t 
so that another monosyllabic form was dit or dt . 

If spelled as a disyllabic word, i_ or e_ was often inserted: 
dident, didiet (indicating loss of n ) . Pi din is phonetic for colloquiaLL 
speech; i.e., it does not represent a dialect pronunciation. 

10. he's [hiyz] 

In a few cases, double s_ was used. In transcribing another 
language phonetically, it is common for native speakers of English to 
confuse long or diphthongized vowels with long (i.e., double consonants), 
h ess . The vowel in ''he's" is phonetically [iy]; occasionally it was 
spelled i, suggesting phonetic [l]. The articulatory distance between 
[i] and Tl] is minimal. To the English ear the distinction is maximized 
by diphthongizing the [i] — i.e., [iy]. Many non-native speakers of 
English (e.g., native speakers of Speuiish) ceuinot hear the distinction 
between [i] euid [l] because in their native leuiguages [i] may be pure 
(^•^•» dipthongized) tfi.d may therefore sound very much like [l], 
which is written i^. There may be general confusibn (grammatical, not 
necessarily phonetic) between the items his and he's . 
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11. laugh [laCf] 

By far the most common misspelling substituted f for gh. There 
must have been some awareness that the [f]~sound is sometimes represented 
by a complex graph because there occurred such forms as laush, l aigth , 
l afgh , lafh. In a few cases, tn was used, possibly reflecting a confusion 
of symbols or mere probably a hypercorrection: syllcjle-final £ heard 
as an [f] but thought to be {9] — i.e., a th. (see discussion under No. 7.) 
The most commonly used vowel vas a, ae it, phonetic; but the letter a 
can stand for the l^] sound: hat, 

12. looked [iv-kt] 

t^ was very often used for the past ending, spelled ed . An 
apostrophe frequently separated the verb from the tense ending (spelled 
either d^ or t)\ in these cases, the £ was usually not used. 

There appears to be confusion in oral use of the voiceless stops 
[p, t, k] and this results in similar confusion in spelling. (This 
"confusion" ma;'' be rule-governed, i.e., regular.) let^ is an example 
of confusion between t^ and Ic; loot may be the result of final consonant 
cluster simplification. 

13* wind [wind] 

The most common misspelling' used [£] for i^ [l]. (see discussion 
under No. 1 concerning loss of distinction between [£] and [l] before 
nasals.) There were a few examples of cluster simplification; in most 
cases, nd — » n. This is not necessarily dialect but rather a common 
phenomenon when talking at a conversational speed. It is especially 
likely to happen if the initial sound of the following word is made in 
the same place in the mouth as the n — i.e., dental. 

lU. stool [stul] or [stuwdl] 

There were some misspellings suggesting a disyllabic pronunciation: 
stooa, st wel . (see discussion under No. h*) Forms with w or u are 
attempts to represent the word phonetically. There were some instances 
of initial cluster simplification: st— ^ s and st — > t. 

15. hole [hoi] 

In several cases, a double vowel was used to represent the "long" 
(phonetically, tense) vowel: e.g., hool ; pometimes a double 11^: h oll , 
h olle which also occurred once for No. ik with st oll . Some forms suggest 
a disyllabic pronunciation: howl, haol, owel * In all cases the word 
was spelled with the 1^ somewhere in the form, and in one case a d was 
added: hold, possibly a hypercorrection. 
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16 • bovl [bol] or [bow9lj 

Since No. 16 rhymes with No. 15, there were many emalogical spellings: 
b ole , bol, b ool , and b oll . In one case the 1^ was replaced by w: bow. 
There were some forms which might be interpreted as representing disyllabic 
pronunciation: baol, boul, boolw, bo wle . (The last two examples may be 
spelling confusions [double vowel and '^silent e" to represent the '^long^' 
vowel] and not represent disyllabic pronunciation.) In a couple of 
cases d^ was added: b old , boweled. 

17/18. |;old [gold] 
told [told] 

The most frequent misspelling replaced 1^ with w. (This may be 
interpreted as final cluster simplification, Id-^ d, and then dipthongi- 
/.ation of the tense vowel, o — > ow.) There were several ways to represent 
this "long" (diphthongized) v^wel: double vowel good , tood ; "silent e" 
gode , tode ; phonetically [gowd, towd] . Cluster simplification resulting 
in loss of final d was less common: fiol, gole , tol, tole , toll . This 
simplification is probably not dialect but "conversational style" — 
the d, a dental sound, is often dropped in normal speech if the initial 
sound of the following word begins with a dental consonant* 

Forms with a u or may indicate disyllabic pronunciation 
g oweled or the lip-rounding which is part of the [o]-sound guod, go wld . 
There was one instcuice of k for t: k oode for told . (see discussion 
xinder No. 8 and No« 12.) 

19. that [^^et] 

Sometimes t^ was used for th and £ for a — orthographic e often stands 
for [£] which is phonetically close to [9£] , written a. 

20. help [htlp] 

There was some final cluster simplification, Ip ^ p: e.g., hep . 
Unlike No. 17 and No, I8, here the vowel is not diphthongized because it 
is not a tense vowel [€]. The variations on the vowel — ae, a, — may 
be phonetic approximation of a dialect pronunciation [hc>f,p or h^iglp]. 
In any event, the correct e_, phonetically [£], is close to [3€], which 
is written a. There was only one instance of loss of £: hell. Again, 
the nature of the following consonant may obscvire the final £; ^ may 
be an "unreleased stop." 
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21. shouldn't [si:^d^ntj [st-^it] 

As a disyllabic word, a vowel (usually i^ or e^) was inserted: 
sh oldint . In a few cases an e_ was also inserted before the final 
consonant: shodened, suggesting that perhaps the word was interpreted 
as being a verb in the past tense ed (compare the form toled as an 
example of overgeneralization of the past marker ed ) . Usually the vowel 
was rendered £ or ii (which is closer to the phonetic representation). 
Many of the misspellings indicated monosyllabic pronunciation; shunt . 
There was one example of loss of n before final t^ (shoud't) and a few 
examples of loss of final t^. 

22. kind [kaynd] [kaind] 

A lot of confusion occurred with the use of £ for [k]. There were 
some cases of "silent e" for the "long" (diphthongized vowel (kined, kinde ) 
8uid loss of nasal n before d^ (c ide , cood, aid, kid. There were a few 
instances of loss of final d (kin, k ine ) and one case of t^ for k (tind). (see 
discussion under No. 8, No. 12, and No. l8. ) 

23. runs [rXnz] 

There were many instances of metathesis (possible due to similarity 
of letters u and n) : r nu , r nus , and rnns . The lack of a final s^ may be 
explained grammatically; i.e., the child's grammar may not have a m rker 
for the third singular present form of the verb, (see No. 11 of Form B.) 

2h. walk [wA] 

Many forms occurred with o_ and no 1^, which is close to a phonetic 
representation. Wavk : the w no doubt represents the lip-rounding of 
the vowel. The 1^, because it is not pronounced, was occassionally 
metathesized: wlak . 

25 • stopped [ stapt ] 

The final t found in many of the forms is cor^'ect phonetically. 
However, it was often dropped which— as mentioned previously — is not un- 
usual in normal speech. Final voiceless stops may be "unreleased" ; note 
also that this final t_ is preceded by another voiceless stop consonant The 
fact that both the initial atid the final consonant clusters contain t^ may 
be responsible for the number of cases demonstrating metathesis: s otp , 
s pot . 
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Appendix D-2 
LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS Form B* 



^*^The following analysis was developed by Judith Kujawa, a graduate student 
in linguistics at the University of California in Berkeley, 
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L IHGUISTIC ANALYSIS OF SPELLING INVENTORY 
FormB 

1. win [win] 

For a possible explanation of the large number of occurrences of 
see discussion under No. 1 of Form A. The phonetic distinction between 
voiceless [w], spelled wh, and voiced [w] is disappearing in present-day 
English; i.e., those words spelled with a wh are pronounced as if they 
were written with a plain w. In other words, wh, like gh, gh, etc., is 
becoming an arbitrary spelling convention. 

2. stew [stuw] 

Any forms with w or u are attempts to represent the lip-rounding of 
the vowel. The frequent use of £ is inexplicable, except for stoo, as in 
food. There were several cases in which the initial cluster was broken up 
setw, s etu . 

3. hoe [how] 

The most common misspelling, how, is phonetic; those forms with a 
u reflect the lip-rounding of the vowel and following semi -vowel* There 
were several cases in which 1_ replaced [w]: h ole , hoi, h olw . (see dis- 
cussion of the similarity between [l] and [w] under No. k of Form A.) 
This misspelling might indicate that the child does not distinguish [l] 
and [w] in final position. One form, hod, may be a hypercorrection with 
the child thinking he should have heard h old , (see discussion of Id 
under No. 17/18 of Form A.) 

h. bow [bow] 

The misspelling b oe is based on the previous word hoe. Bow or any 
form with u is phonetic. There were several ways of indicating that 
the vowel was "long" (i.e. , diphthongized ) : final "silent e^bowe, 
boe , b oew ; double vowel boo; other words with the same "long" vowel 
voa, boao — of. road . There were a few cases where 1_ replaced [w]: b uol . 

5/6. goal [gol] [gowal] 
toll [t6l] [tow^l] 

The "length" (tenseness) of the vowel was noted in various ways: 
"silent e ": gole, t ole ; double vowel or consonant: gool , g o 11 (compare 
roll ) tool; toad is based on analogy to go al . In many forms, the 1 
was replaced by [wj: g oo , goaw, t owe > toew— again suggesting, as in 
No. 3 and No. that some children do not distinguish the difference 
between [l] and [w] in final position. The forms gold, t old , and t oed 
are hypercorrections. 



7. toe [tow] 



Tow is phonetically correct. Again, double vowel (too, t oow ) or 
"silent e" (t owe , t oue ) were used to represent the ''long"Ti.e. , 
diphthongized) vowel. There were only one or two examples of adding 
1: tol. 

8. hej£ [htp] 

The sound [£], written £, and the sound written a, are 

phonetically very similar; hence, the large number of forms hap. This 
probably reflects children's pronunciation more closely than does hep. 
There were some examples of t_ used for £: het , hot, hat, heipht . Tsee 
discussion of confusion between t^ and k under No."^, No. 12, and No. 18 
of Form A. ) There was a surprising number of misspellings with final £. 

9. couldn't [krd^nt] or [kvht] 

The word was frequently misspelled as if it were monosyllabic: kint , 
cuo n't , cont, kut. When spelled as a disyllabic word, a vowel was often 
inserted — e.g., c udint . In both cases there were severed forms which 
demonstrated loss of n (dental, nasal) before the fineuL dental stop 
consonant t^: kat, c oldet , co udet , c out » co det ; however, there were very 
few examples of Iosb of final t^: c uden . Because of the "silent" 
letters 1^ and £, some metathesis occurred. There was comparatively little 
confusion with the use of jc for [k]. 

10. king [kl 5 ] 

Confusion occurred with use of complex graph n£ for a single sound 
[ 9 ], so that sometimes there would be an for the nasal component of 
[ rj ] , and sometimes a g for the velar component of ]. 

11. run [rAn] 

The £ of r£n is closer to the phonetic facts than is the correct u. 
A frequent misspelling was ran* This may be due to grammatical inter- 
ference. The past form ran was likewise used for No- 23 of Form A (with 
and without the inflectional ending £). Statistically the past form may 
be more frequent; hence the children may be more familiar with that form 
of the verb. A lot of metathesis occurred due to the similarity of n 
and u: rnn* mu. 



12. laughed [idCft] 



The most common misspelling was laft, which is phonetically 
correct if a is taken to represent the sotind [52.], \ which it often does: 
CfL*> hat, etc. The use of a complex graph gh for a single sound [f] 
led to some confusion: l afhg , l aphgt , laged, lach. Often the child 
combined phonetic and traditional spelling: l aghted . In a few cases' the 
final phonetic t^ (i^e., the past tense marker, spelled ed) was dropped. 
This does not necessarily mean thut, in those cases, the grammar lacks a 
past tense; often the voiceless stop consontots £, t_, k are "<tinreleased^* 
in word final position and therefore may not be distinguished, 

13. tent [t^t] \ 

Recurrent misspellings included using i_ for e_, (see discussion under 
No* 1 of Form A, and also No 1 of Form B*) The number of forms with i^ is 
not as great as that for No, 1 because No, 13 ends in a nasal plus stop 
consonant, whereas No, 1 ends in Just a nasal* The other misspelling 
involved loss of £ before t^, (see discussion tinder No, 9 of Form B.) 
The loss of £ (a dental consonant) before dental consonants t_ and d 
(probably more often before d which, like n,is voiced)may result in a 
slight nasalization of the preceding vowel, 

Ik* find [faynd, faind] 

The most common misspelling was loss of n: fid, fad, f ied , (see 
No, 13.) There were a few examples of loss of d: fin, fine . Possibly 
the former misspelling results from a dialect difference, whereas the 
latter results from the^Jiormal conversational speech rate. There was 
some use of '^silent e" to represent the "long'* (diphthongized) vowel [ay]: 
fied, f inde ; fi ned may be expained in this way, or it may he the .result 
of overgeneralization of the past tense ed, 

15. tool [tul, tuwai] 

Some misspellings indicated a disyllabic pronunciation [tuwA]: 
towal , toal, toell , towle . Forms with w or u are phonetically more 
correct than those with o: t owl , t olw Tmetathesis of final consonant 
^ [w] for lip-rounding) , tule. There were very few examples of the 1_ 
being lost and/or replaced by w: t ove . There was frequent use of "silent 
e" because the vowel is "long" (diphthongizes) [uw]: tole, t olle . 
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16 • road [rovd] 

The most persistent misspelling involved the homophone r ode ; 
this does not necessarily mean that the child was aware of the homophone 
rode as a different wor^jit may be just the application of the 
spelling rule utilizing "silent e/' There was some metathesis of the 
vowels — i.e., r aod ; there was also use of double vowels to represent 
the "long" (diphthongized) vowel [owj: rood. Forms with u and w 
indicate an awareness of the lip-rounding: roud r odv . There was one 
form, rord, which may be Just a random misspelling, (see the discussion 
of the similarity of [w], [l], and [r] under No. h of Form A. ) 

17. four [for] 

Frequently children wrote the homophone for; as in No. I6, this 
does not necessarily presuppose knowledge of the homophony, especially 
in this case since for is also the correct phonetic spelling. The word 
for in the context of a sentence loses its stress and hence the quality 
of its vowel is chfuiged: the spellings fir, fer , fure may be reflections 
of this vowel change. The forms f oar and f ovr may indicate disyllabic 
pronunciation. In only one case, however, was the r^ entirely lost and/ or 
replaced by [w], written u: foue . 

18. them [icm] 

The most common misspelling used a ([3^] as in "bat") for e 
([£] as in "bet"); these two vowels are very close phonetically, and 
the a [d^] may be a closer approximation to many children's pronunciation 
of "them." t[ was used in several cases for m; obscured again this may be 
because the last sound of a word is often distorted in normal speech. 

19. cave [keyv, keiv] 

There were a few cases of k instead of £; the former is, of course, 
phonetically correct; another common occurrence was no final "silent e": 
cav. There was one example, kath, of a hypercorrecbion. (see discussion 
of what happens to syllable- final th-so\inds in nonstandard English under 
No. 7 of Form A. ) 

20. tasks [t^ks] 

Simplification of final consonant cluster Occurred — usueLLly 
involving loss of fined £ but sometimes loss of £ before the k. In a 
few cases the k was lost: t ass (the double £ possibly implying the 
pronunciation t ases ) ^ tas. Often £ was used; and since the letter can 
stand for either [s] or^k] and ck for [k]^ the confusion is easily 
understood: t aacks , t aschs , t acks (« tasks or taks?), t ascs , etc. 
Because of the complexity of the cluster and the two occurrences of £, 
there were some cases of metathesis (tkck) although not as many a^ one 
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might expect. Because of the length of time it takes to pronounce the 
cluster, some children inserted an extra vowel (tasckes, t askas , 
t asekes ) or lengthened the s_ (t assks ) , There jnay be another factor 
which resulted in this ^extra vowel: those nouns which end in [s], 
[z]y [s] as in dish , [c] as in bench , and [/] as in judge form the plural 
by adding e£ [-^ z ] , not just s^. Because the cluster sk is complex a^id 
because it already has an s_ in it, the e£ may have been used as the 
plural. There was a significant number of occurrences of t^ replacing 
k: t astis , t ast , t atske , t asts (also koha, keot). This confusion of 
t^ and k^ does not appear to be entirely random; in this case, it may be 
due to assimilation — the final stop consonant k assimilating to the initial 
stop consonant t^,or, more likely, assimilation of the k (a velar consonant) 
to the preceeding and following s_ (a dental consonant) — i.e., a t^ (also 
a dental consonant). 

21. dent [d£nt] 

(See discussion under No. 13.) Loss of n (dental) before 1^ (dental) 
is even more common than with tent in Form A: det , dit , dact , dat , 
dake . (Note k for t_ and see No. 20. ). Forms like dant (in which a = [d^] 
as in "bat. "T may reflect actual pronunciation. 

22. bees [biyz] 

The most common misspelling omitted the £ plural. is phonetically 
correct but was found in only one form. (As a possible explanation of 
forms bes£ and b if see discussion under No. 10 of Form A.) 

23* walks Iwo'ks] 

The most common misspelling substituted £ for a^ (the former being 
closer to phonetic reality) and omitted the 1^, which is not unexpected 
since the 1_ is a "silent" letter. There was some use of £ or ck for 
[k] ( woks , woes , vackes ) and a^edn t^ for k ( woet , wats ) . (see discussion 
under No. 20.) The frequent use of es^ for £ as the marker of the third 
singular present may be an overgeneralization: cf . do and does. In 
several cases there was no £ at all, possibly implying that children do 
not make that grammtical aistinction. 

2h. drop [drap] 

The initial ^cluster dr is perceived and produced by many people as 
a single sound [j], the initial and final sounds in "judge";* hence, 
the frequent use of £: gop , gip . The fact that the cluster dr is 



^Similarly, the initial cluster tr is perceived and pronounced as [c], 
the initial apd final sounds in*^chiirch. t^l^is the voiced counterpart 
cf [t], and [j] is the voiced counter part of [c]. 
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heard as one soimd may also explain the large number of forms with 
Just d, not dr/ (Unlike final consonant clusters, which are almost 
always simplified, initial consonant clusters usually remain intact.) 
This may also explain why r was metathesized fairly often: d orp * 
A is phonetically correct and appeared several times, 

25. dropped [drapt] 

T is phonetically correct for ed and was used as often or more often 
than the correct ed; in a couple of cases, both were used: dropted . 
Sometimes the final [t] (i.e., ed) was dropped; less so, the £. Probably 
both cases are the result of final cluster simplification; i.e., it 
involves a phonological, not a grammatical, simplification. 
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Design of the Instrument 

The Language Preference Inventory is an assessment instrument designed to 
determine whether the child prefers to use non-standard dialect in the classroom 
or the so-called prestige dialect, i.e., the standard English dialect used by 
national network newscasters. A total of 28 deviations from standard English 
usage have been identified and the Language Preference Inventory contains 30 
items corresponding precisely with the attached list of deviations* 

The Language Preference Inventory has two matched fotTns (each with 30 items): 
Form A and Form B. Approximately 50% of the children in grade three will receive 
Form A and 50% will receive Form B, with close attention given to the ethnic and 
socio-economic composition of each classroom so that the results of assessment 
with either form will be completely comparable. 

A problem frequently encountered with children is that they sometimes do what 
they wish to do and sometimes do what they believe the teacher wishes them to do. 
Thus, the Language Preference Inventory should be scored as soon as possible: 
and in the event that any child seems inconsistent in his preference (as assessed 
by either Form A or Form B), i.e., switching erratically from non-standard to the 
so-called prestige dialect, the child would then be given (one or two weeks later) 
the opposite form of the inventory. Since the items on each form are comparable, 
one would expect the child to make the same choice on any given item two times i n 
succession . In other words, one would expect the child to be consistent in his 
preference; and If he is not consistent, this would naturally be something the 
teacher should consider when working with each individual child. However, since 
both forms are comparable, we would not expect it to be necessary to administer 
the opposite foirm of the inventory to more than a minimal number of children. 
The 30 items assessed by the inventory were selected after examining past research. 
(See William Labov, Raven McDavid, Walter Loban, and Kenneth Johnson.) 

i 

Use of a Pre-Recorded Tape with the Inventory 

In administering the Language Preference Inventory (both Form A and Form B), a 
pre-recorded tape will be used. The recordings for the inventory will be made 
by a person speaking the prestige dialect as well as the non-standard dialect. 
This is a very crucial aspect of making the Inventory meaningful to the child. In 
other words, the standard -speaking teacher would not be able to put the correct 
tone and intonation patterns into the non-standard items on the inventory. And 
wi thout the correct tone and intonation patterns, the inventory would seem bland 
and stilted to the dialect-speaking child. 



Warm- Up Items 

In administering the Inventory, the teachor will Instruct the child to draw a 
line from his language preference to the picture directly opposite. Three warm- 
up Items have been provided in Form A and Form B. 



Deviations from Standard English Usai^e 
Included In Form A and Form B of the Language Preference Inventory 

Omission of s 

1. Omission of a_ to form noun plural 

2, Omission of J_s to form noun possessive 



Pronouns 

3. Use of repeated subject 

4, Substitution of hlsself for himself (Form A) 
Substitution of thelrselves for themselves (Form B) 



Demons t ra t i ve s 

5, Substitution of them for those 
&• Compounding with here 
?• Compounding with there 



Adjectives 

8, Incorrect comparison 

9, Use of double comparison 

16, Substitution of they for their 

Use of double negatives 

10. Substitution of njo for any (Form A) 
Substitution of nothing for anything (Form B) 

Verbs 

11. Lack of person-number agreement in present tense of to be 

12. Substitution of be^ for is, 

13. Lack of person-number agreement in past tense of to be 

14. Omission of s^ from third person singular 

15. Omission of to be as auxiliary 



Omission of verb endings 

17. Omission of £d from past tense 

18. Omission of e_d from past participle 
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Omlsslon of to be before predicate nominatives 

19. Omission of to be before predicate nominative 

20. Omission of to be as contraction before predicate nominative 

\ 

Omission of to be before predicate adjectives 

21. Omission of to be before predicate adjective 

22. Omission of to be as contraction before predicate adjective 

Complex Forms 

23. Use of be done in future perfect tense 

24. /29. Substitution of past participle for past tense 

25. Substitution of have for has 

26. Omission of have before been 

27. Substitution of done for has 

28. /30. Substitution of past tense for past participle 
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Appendlx E-1 



THE LANGUAGE PREFERENCE INVENTORY 
Form A 
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THE LANGUAGE PREFERENCE INVENTORY^^ 



Form A 



Directions for Administering the Inventory 

Note to the Teacher: As the sample Items are read on the tape, 
please check to be sure that all children understand how to mark 
the Items on the Inventory, As the tape progresses^ check to be 
certain that everyone Is on the correct page and the correct item. 
If necessary, stop the tape and re-orient anyone who is confused. 



Taped Instructions 

Turn to the first page with pictures on It. I will read two sentences to you, 
and you will choose the sentence that you like best. You'll see that there Is 
a small circle at the end of each sentence. Draw a lire from the sentence that 
you like best to the picture. Look at example A at the jop of the page: 

The little fish. 
The little dog. 

Draw a line from the sentence that you like best to the picture. Now look at 
example B In the middle of the page: 

The fish Is not little. 
The fish ain't little. 

Draw a line from tho sentence that you like best to the picture. Now look at 
example C at the bottom of the page: 

The cat runned to the box. 
The cat ran to the box. 

Draw & line from the sentence that you like best to the picture. Now turn to 
the next page, the page with the airplane at the top. Some of the sentences 
will sound almost alike. Remember that you are to choose the sentence that you 
like best. Listen carefully because 1 will read the sentences only once. Now 
let's begin. 
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!• The two cat are playing with the string. 
The two cats are playing with the string. 

Draw a line from the sentence that you like best to the picture, 

2, This is Joe book* 
This Is Joe*s book. 



Draw a line from the sentence that you like best to the picture, 

3, The books they are on the table. 
The books are on the table. 



Draw a line from the sentence that you like best to the picture. 



4. The boy plays by himself. 
The boy plays by hlsself. 



Draw a line from the sentence that you like best to the picture. Now turn to 
page two, with the apple at the top. Remember, you're going to draw a line 
from the sentence that yqu like best to the picture. 



5, The man gave the boys them books. 
The man gave the boys those books. 

6, These shoes are big. 
These here shoes are big. 

7, That th«re glrl*s running. 
That girl's running, 

8, That boy Is the better artist. 
That boy is the more better artist. 

Now turn to page three, with the car at the top, 

9, Ann is the most prettiest girl,. 
Ann is the prettiest girl. 

10, The boys don't have no bikes. 
The boys don^t have any bikes, 

11, The girls is drawing a picture. 
The girls are drawing a picture. 



12, Every day the boy is pulling a wagon* 
Every day the boy bo pulling a wagon* 

Now turn to page four, with the shoe at the top. 



13, Th« girls was running a race. 
The girls weri^ running a race, 

14. The boy llkos ice cream. 

^ The boy like ice cream. 
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15. That cat is walking on the table* 
That cat walking on the table. 

16. The children hold their dog. 
The children hold they dog. 



Now turn to page five, with the boat at the top. 



17. Yesterday the boy walk down the street. 
Yesterday the boy walked down the street. 

18. The children have look in the store. 
The children have looked in the store. 

19. She Is a pretty lady. 
She a pretty lady. 



20. ThAt a cute puppy. 
That* 8 a cute puppy. 

Now turn to page six, with the chair at the top. 

i 

21. The children happy. 
The children are happy. 



22. The boy mad. 
The boy^s mad. 



23. The girl be done skipped down the road. 
The girl will have skipped down the road. 

The man took the seat. 
The r*.an taken the seat. 

I 

with the cup at the top. 

I 

The boy has been fishing. 
The boy have been fishing. 

26. The children been skating. 

The children have been skating. 

27. That man has been sitting here for hours. 
That man done been sitting here for hours. 



24. 

Now turn to page seven, 

25. 



28. The children have gone to the movies. 
The children have went to the movies. 

Now turn to page eighty with the bird at the top. 



29. The boy did the work. 
The boy done the work. 
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30. His friends had came for Billy 
His friends had come for Billy. 
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THC LANGUAGE PREFERENCE INVENTORY* 
Form A 



NAWE TEACHER DATE. 
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A. The littla fish. 0 
Tha little dog. 0 




B. The fish is not littla. 0 
The fish ain't little. D 




C. The cat runned to the box. 0 
The cat ran to the box. 0 
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1^, The two cat are playing with th© string, 0 
; , The two cats are playing with the string, 0 



i 



This is Joe book. 0 
This is Joe's book. 0 





Z} The books they are on the table. 0 
1 The books are on the table. 0 

r 

\ 



I 

4. I The boy plays by himself. 0 

\ \ 

The boy plays by hisself. 0 

I 

o 
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5« Tha man gave the boys them books. 0 
The man gave the boys those books. 0 




6« These shoes are big. 0 

These here shoes are big. 0 




7. That there girl's running. 0 
That girl's running. 0 




8. That boy is the better artist. 0 
That boy is tha more better artist. 
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Ann is the most prettiest girl. 0 
Ann is the prettiest girl. 0 




If, The boys don't have no bikes. 0 
' • The boys don't have any bikes. 0 




h'; 

lii The girls is drawing a picture. 0 
r The girls are drawing a picture. 0 



n 




i:| Every day the boy is pulling a wagon. 0 
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13, The girls vsas running a race. Q 
The girls were running a race, 0 



14. The boy likes ice cream. 0 
The boy like ica cream. 0 




15. That cat is walking on the table. 0 
That cat walking on the table. 0 



16. The children hold their dog. 0 
The children hold they dog. 0 
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21, The children happy. 0 

The children are happy. 0 




22, The boy mad. 0 

The boy's mad, 0 




23, The girl be done skipped down the road, 0 
The girl will have skipped down the road, 0 




?4, The man took the seat, 0 
The man taken the seat, 0 
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2L« The boy has been fishing* 0 
the boy have been fishing* 0 




2e 



The children been skating. 0 

The children have been skating* 0 




27', That man has been sitting here for hours* 0 
That man done been sitting here for hours* 0 

\ 




2Bi 

1 i 



The children have gone to the movies* 0 
The children have went to the movies* 0 
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29. The boy did the work. 0 
The boy done the work, 0 



30» His friends had came for Billy« 0 
His ftiends had come for Billy. 0 
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THE LANGUAGE PREFERENCE INVENTOP.V 
Form B 
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THE LANGUAGE PREFERENCE I^JVENTORY* 



Form B 



Directions for Administering the Invento ry 

Note to the Teacher: As the sample items are read on the tape, 
please check to be sure that all children understand how to mark 
the items on the inventory. As the tape progresses, check to be 
certain that everyone is on the correct page and the correct item. 
If necessary, stop the tape and re-orient anyone who is confused. 



Taped Instructions 



Turn to the first page with pictures on it. I will read two sentences to you. 
and you will choose the sentence that you like best. You^ll see that there Is 
a small circle at the end of each sentence. Draw a line from the sentence that 
you like best to the picture. Look at example A at the top of the page: 

The little fish. 
The little dog. 

Draw a line from the sentence that you like best to the picture. Now look at 
example B in the middle of the page; 

The fish is not little. 
The fish ain't little. 

Draw a line from the sentence that you like best to the picture. Now look at 
example C at the bottom of the page: 

The cat runned to the box. 
The cat ran to the box. 

Draw a line from the sentence that you like best to the picture. Now turn to 
the next page, the page with the airplane at the top. Some of the sentences 
will sound almost alike. Remember that you are to choose the sentence that yo u 
like best. Listen carefully because I will read the sentences only once. Now 
let's begin. 
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!♦ The two boy are playing with thf* ball. 
The two boys are playing with the ball. 



Draw a line from the sentence that you like best to the picture. 



2. This Is Jane ball. 
This Is Janets ball. 



Draw a line from the sentence that you like best to the picture. 



3. The ball it Is in his hands. 
The ball is in his hands. 



Draw a line from the sentence that you like best to the picture. 

4. The girls color the picture by themselves. 
The girls color the picture by theirselves. 



Draw a line from the sentence that you like best to the picture. Now turn to 
page two, with the apple at the top. Remember^ you're going to draw a line 
from the sentence that you like best to the picture. 



5. Them flowers are on the table. 
Those flowers are on the table. 



6. This car is new. 

This here car is new. 



7. The boy lives in that there house. 
The boy lives in that house. 

8. That dog is the worst one in town. 
That dog is the more worser one in towni 



Now turn to page three, with the car at the top. 



9. Jack is the most happiest boy. 
Jack is the happiest boy. 

10. The girls don't have nothing to do. . 
The girls don't have anything to do. 

11. The boys is playing. 
The boys are playing. 

12. Every day the boy is going fishing. 
Every day the boy be going fishing. 



Now turn to page four, with the shoe at the top. 



13. The boy were working hard. 
The boy was working hard. 

14. The girl sweeps the floor. 
The girl sweep the floor. 
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15. That dog Is looking out the window. 
That dog looking out the window. 

16. The children buy their candy. 
The children buy they candy. 

Now turn to page five, with the boat at the top. 

17. Yesterday the boy rip his shirt. 
Yesterday the boy ripped his shirt. 

18. The boy has talk to his teacher. 
The boy has talked to his teacher. 

19. He is a nice man. 
He a nice man. 

20. That a nice cat. 
That's a nice cat. 

Now turn to page six, with the chair at the top, 

21. The children road. 
The children are mad. 

22. The girl happy. 
The girl's happy. 

23. The boy be done walked to school. 
The boy will have walked to school. 

24. Somebody broke the cup. 
Somebody broken the cup* 

Now turn to page seven, with the cup at the top. 

25. The boy has been working. 
The boy have been working. 

26. The children been playing. 

The children have been playing. 

27. That dog has been sleeping all day. 
That dog done been sleeping all day. 

28. The children have gone to school. 
Th^ children have went to school. 

Now turn to page eight, with the bird at the top. 

29. The girl did her work. 
The girl done her work, 

30. The boy had took the paper. 
The boy had taken the paper. 
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1", The two boy are playing with the ball. 0 
The two boys are playing with the ball* 0 



2;' This is Jane ball. 0 
This is Jane's ball, 0 



3V The ball it is in his hands. 0 
1 The ball is in his hands. 0 


















^1 





4/ The girls color the picture by themselves. 0 
The girls color the picture by theirselves, 0 

1 
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5^ Them flowers are on the table. 0 
These flowers are on the table. 0 




6. This car is new. 0 

This here car is new. 0 



/ 



7, The boy lives in that there house. 0 
The boy lives in that house. 0 



B. That dog is the worst one in town. 0 

That dog is the more worser one in town. 0 
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9. Jack is the most happiest boy, 0 
Jack is the happiest boy, 0 




10. The girls don*t have nothing to do, 0 
The girls don't have anything to do, 0 




11. The boys is playing* 0 
The boys are playing, 0 



12, Every day the boy Is going fishing, 0 
Every day the boy ba going fishing, 0 
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13. The boy were working hard. 0 
The boy was working hard* Q 




14« The girl sweeps the floor. 0 
The girl sweep the floor* 0 




15. That dog is looking out the window. 0 
That dog looking out the window. 0 




^1 
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16, The children buy their candy. 0 
The children buy they candy, 0 
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17. Yesterday tho boy rip his shirt. 0 

Yesterday the boy ripped his shirt. 0 



IB. The boy has talk to his teacher. □ 

The boy has talked to his teacher. 0 



19. He is a nice man. 0 
He a nice man. 0 




20. That a nice cat. 0 

That's a nice cat. 0 
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21, The children mad. 0 

The children are mad. 0 




22. The girl happy. 0 

The girl's happy. 0 




23. The boy be done walked to school. 0 

The boy will have walked to school. 0 




24. Somebody broke the cup. Q 
Somebody broken the cup. 0 
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25. The boy has been working. 0 
The boy have been working. 0 



1^ 




26. The children been playing. D 

The children have been playing* 0 




27. 



That dog has been sleeping all day* 0 
That dog done been sleeping all day, 0 




.1 



28. The children have gone to school. 0 
The children have went to school. 0 




1 
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Appondix F 

I AM -- Self-ConcGpt Assessment Instrumpn^ 
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I AM-' Self Concept Assessment 



Introduction to This Type of Self-Concept Assessment 

In order that "I AM" might gain as much self-concept information as 
possible, the child must not feel (1) that this is like a school paper in 
which answers are right or wrong, and (2) that he is doing this to please his 
teacher but rather to help us understand how he feels about school — i.e., what 
he likes and doesn't like. 

It is very important that you as the teacher establish an atmosphere 
as "matter of fact" as possible if accurate results are to be obtained. If 
the child responds positively to school situations about which he in reality 
has negative feelings, the instrument will be of little instructional value 
to classroom planning. In other words, if the child feels free to express his 
opinion, he will reveal those situations which are uncomfortable for him. 



I AM Forms and Spatial Orientation 

Form M (males) has been designed for boys and Form F (females) for 
girls. Different pictorial characteristics have been given attention in the 
instrument • 

Necessary for performance on the "I AM" instrument i<? basic understanding 
of top/middle /bottom spatial relationships. Children who can locate the top, 
middle, or bottom row of pictures will easily follow the general directions for 
the task; for those youngsters having difficulty, warm-up items have been pro- 
vided Lo develop top/middle /bottom orientation. 



Administering I AM 

(Before children see the I AM Inventory): "Today we are going to look 
at some pictures of things we do in school. All of us know of thin;;;s we like 
to do and know of things we do not like to do. VJhen we like something, we are 
happy about it. When we don't like something, we feel sad. You are goinp; to 
look at some picturet' to see if you would be happy or sad in each one." 

(Children get ready with pencil and eraser. Pass out the I AM instrument.) 
"Do not mark any picture before I tell you about it." (This is very Important.) 



Item A "Look at the first picture of the tvo children getting presents. How 

are the children different? (After they discover that the first one is 
happy and the second one is sad — ) Point to the one that is happy. (Look 
around to check this.) Nov point to the one that is sad. If you were the 
child getting that present, would you te happy or would you he sad? Draw 
a circle around the one that would be you." (Check to see that this is done.) 

Item B "Look at the next picture, where the children fell down stairs and got 

hurt. How are the children different? (After the children make the dis- 
tinction between the happy and dad faces — ) Point to the girl who fell down 
and is happy. Nov point to the girl who fell dov.Ti and is sad. If you fell 
down stairs and got hurt , would you be happy or would you be sad? Draw a 
circle around the, one that would be you." 

Sample items A and B are to teach the task. Continue after you are 
assured that each child understands the distinction he is to make (i.e., 
is he typically happy or sad in each of the situations presented to him). 
Any child who does not choose happy for item A and sad for item B should 
be asked about his reason for doing so. If his explanation indicates that 
he does understand the happy/ sad distinction, proceed* If not, use the 
chalkT: oard with the following examples : 



"When you get an ice 
cream cone , are you 
happy or are you sad? 
Draw a circle around 
the one that would be 
you," 



"When you lose your 
ring, are you happy 
or are you sad? 
Draw a circle around 
the one that would be 
you." 
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"Before you ttirn the page, listen very caref\illy. All of us like to 
do some things and don't like to do other things; so Just decide hov you 
really feel. You do not get anything marked vrong. This is Just to help 
us know vhat you like and don't like." 

Page 1 "Turn to the next page (demonstrate using copy of I AM). It has an 

apple up in the comer. Look at the top row of pictures. When you are in 
school, which child is you — the happy one or the sad one? Draw a circle 
around the one that is you most of the time in school." 

(Point to the middle row, using copy of I AM^ "When you read, or 
look at books, are you happy or are you sad? Draw a circle around the one 
that is you." 

(Point to the "bottom row.) "When you run, at school, are you happy 
or are you sad? Draw a circle €uround the one that is you. " 

(Use the following directions and wording for the remainder of I AM. 
Consistency in administration of I AM is Tery important . ) 

Page 2 "Turn the page. (Demonstrate using copy of I AM.) This is page 2 and 

ha» a star at the top of it." 

"Look at the top row of pictures. When the teacher talks to you, are 
you happy or are you sad? Draw a circle aroiind the one that is you." 

"Look at the middle row. When you cut with scissors, are you happy 
or are you sad? Draw a circle around the one that is you*" 

"Look at the hottom row. When you write at school, are you happy or 
are you sad? Draw a circle around the one that is you." 

Page 3 "Turn the page. (Demonstrate using copy of I AM.) This is page 3 

and ha» an airplane at the top of it." 

"Look at the top row of pictures. When 

, are you happy or are you sad? Draw a circle around 

the one that is you." 

Continue with middle and bottom row. 

The information for pages three through eight follows: 

Paj^e No. Symbol 

3 airplane top row: 'Vhen the teacher reads to yoxir class..." 

Middle row: "When you read to the class..." 

iJottom row: "When you talk to your friends at school..." 
("Pretend this is a friend your age.") 
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Page No. Symbol 
k boat 



5 cat 



6 kite 



7 cup 



8 fish 



top : "When you play on the bars ..." 



middle 
bottom 

top: 

middle 

bottom 

top: 
middle 

top: 

middle 

bottom 

top: 
middle 



"When you get up for shov and tell..." 
"When the teacher asks questions ..." 

When you leave for school in the morning.., 
"When you get a book at school. . . " 
"When you take a school paper home..." 

^en you go to the office..." 

"When the teacher gives back papers that 
you did. . ." 

"When you do your work in school..." 

When you take a book home..." 
"%en you play at recess..." 
'Vhen you read in bed at home..." 

When you vrite on the chalkboard. . . " 
"When you drav at school..." 



Please mate sure that each youngster has his name on his I AM Inventory. 
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Appondlx F>2 



Form M BOYS 



NAME: 
TEACHER: 
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SET:, M 
^ A T £ • 
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THE DELTA COMPRFHENSION TAXONOMY 



Introduction and Definitions 

The DELTA Comprehension Taxonomy has been developed (1) as a framework 
for discovering and analyzing the levels at which youngsters operate in terms 
of comprehension abilities^ (2) as a guide for encouraging the development of 
more complex comprehension skills and their corresponding thought processes^ and 
(3) as a means of analyzing interactive strategies used by teachers and children 
in the process of developing such skills. 

The DELTA Taxonomy is concerned with comprehension as the process of 
thinking in response to symbolic representation which ranges along a meaning 
continuum from factual to interpretive to applicative. Each of these dimensions 
may be represented on a concrete, functional, or abstract level; and each of 
these dimensions may be observed in the affective, cognitive, and/or interactive 
domain. Within each level of the meaning continuum, operations are performed 
which indicate the use of comprehension abilities- These abilities arc general- 
ized knowledge-acquisition skills permitting people to acquire and exhibit infor- 
mation gained as the result of exposure to symbolic representation. 

Definite thought processes are involved in the acquisition of compre- 
hension abilities. At the factual level, the learnei^ utilizes experience plus 
memory* At the interpretive level, the learner is involved in critical thinking. 
At the applicative level, the learner utilizes his critical thinking processes 
plus creative problem-solving to comprehend with substantiation. In interpreting 
the Taxonomy, each level on the meaning continuum — factual, inteipretive , and 
applicative — crosses into each domain — affective, cognitive, and interactive. 

In determining the major level of meaning, the following definitions will 
be decisive factors^ 

FACTUAL : The processor (teacher or child) is concerned solely with 

content, and any processing will not change the information 
being handled. The processor docs not intellectually manip- 
ulate or control the facts, concepts, generalizations, etc., 
with which he is working. 

INTERPRETIVE ; The processor (teacher or child) modii^ies the content by 

analyzing, reconstructing, or inferring relationships wi th 
little substantiation . No transformation is made on the 
information. 



APPLICATIVE: 



The processor (teacher or child) transforms, utilizes, 
applies, or evaluates the information with substantiation . 
Transformation of information is demonstrated through appli- 
cation in a new situation. 
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In determining the domain in which operations occur, the following 
definitions will be decisive factors: 

Affective : The processor responds with personal judgment and valuing. 

Cognitive ; The processor performs an initiating operation (question/ 

cotnment) dealing with information (facts, concepts, generali- 
zations) • 

Interactiv e: The processor acts upon information when operating in a 
group (more than one). 

In applying the Taxonomy, use the following guidelines: 

1. The categorizing of questions, comments, or responses must be viewed 
within the contextual situation from irfiich they arise; i.e., a teacher's question 
such as "How did the purple ^pebble get there?" may be factual (if the information 
was stated in the text) or interpretive (if the child had to infer the answer 
from unstated information). 

2. Responses or questions within a category or domain are relative to the 
intellectual ability of the child; i.e., a kindergartner 's comment on the appli- 
cative level may appear much "weaker" than a third-grader's. Judge responses 
according to criterion of domain. 

3. No Inferences should be made of a child's background. Responses must 
be categorized as "it is," not as you think it was meant to be. 
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Functioning among or between all levels (factual, Internretlve , apolicntive) aro 
the following questioning stratn^^ies : 



Focusin g (Taba^) : 



Ignoring : 

Controllin g (Taba): 



Recei v ing : 



The initiating question or statement that begins the dis- 
course unit (a discourse unit refers to all the verbal 
interaction evolving from and relating to the initiating 
question or statement) and any attennt to refocus on this 
initiating lead-in. 

No acceptance is made of the question or resnonse. 

Teacher dominates; teacher handles the cognitive task rather 
thar giving the children an opnortunitv to do so, 

EX: TO That was a really good story » wasn't it? 

TQ I think Willy made the riglit choice, don't you? 
TQ Who would you like to be in the story, , .would 
you like to be Willy? 

An acknowledgment is made but with no elaboration. Receiving 
may be either positive or negative. If negative, this will 
be indicated with a (-), Repeating what has been previously 
stated by either teacher or child (this is a common occur- 
rence) is coded in this category. 



Clarifying (Taba) : 



Extending (Taba 2 • 
Guszak ) 



EX: CR Yeah— I know. 

TR Right. . .that's good thinking* 
TR Oh, you think it was Alexander, 

CR No. . .1 don't think so, 

I- 

Explanatory comment /question to redefine previous information. 

EX: TR Oh, I see what you mean. . ,it could have been. , , 
TO Could you explain your point again, Eric?K 
CQ Does Eric mean that. . , 

Any attempt to solicit additional information on sajne subject 
at same level of comprehension. 



FX: TQ Anything else you car. say about it now? 
TC Keep going — that sounds interesting, 
TO has another i<lea? 



Raising ; 



Any attempt to solicit additional inforiTiation on same sub- 
ject at a liigh er level of connreliension. 

EX: TO J^ut why v^ould you especially like to be Alexander? 
TQ r,K., if that did happen, what kindr^. of proMms do 

you think you*d have? 
TO How come you like this ending best? 
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1. Hilda Taba and Freeman F. Elzey, "Teaching Strategies and Thought Processes," 
Teachers College Record , 196A, 65, pp. 524-53^4, 

2, Frank J. Guszak, ''Teacher Questioning and Reading," The Reading Teacher , 1907^ 
21, pp, 227-234. 
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The DELTA Interaction Analysis System (PIAS) 

WHY ; To focus teacher awareness on 

1) Who's doing the talking — teacher or child 

2) The function of the talk — question,, comment, or response 

3) The level of comprehension sought by the questioning or 

indicated by the response — factual, interpretive, or applicative 
^0 The strategies being used during the interaction — focusing, 

receiving, ignoring, controlling, clarifying, extending, and 
raising 

BECAUSE. 

a tool that vill enable teachers to identify and analyze their 
own patterns of behavior and the behavior of children while 
interacting verbally; a tool that will offer information about 
the frequency of levels of questions and certain questioning 
strategies; a tool that will offer information as to how a 
child's responses are handled and "what" leads to "what"... 
may be the first step in effecting change in teacher behavior.... 




a RE- Focus on Present 
Behavior: 
(a look at my 
teaching ^^^^ 



Evaluate by^^ 
( Did I get there?) 

r 

7. 

Practice for 
Increased Effectiveness ' 
(What can I tiy to assure 
getting there? ) 

\ 

Plan for Change 
(How will I 
get there?) 



perfonnance ) 



Identify Behaviors 
(What do I do now) 



Analyze Behaviors 
(What results am 
I getting?) 

i 

Exposure to 
Alternatives 
(What additional 
possibilities exist?) 



5. 



Setting Goals _ 
(Where do I hope to go?) 
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1. 

WHO TALKS? 

Teacher 
Child 



2. 3. 

FUNCTION? LEVELS OF COMPREHENSION? 

Question Factual 
Comment Interpretive 
Response Applicative 



1*. 

STRATEGIES? 

Focusing 

Receiving 

Ignoring 

Controlling 

Clarifying 

Extending 

Raising 



DEFINITIONS: 



Levels of Comprehension: 



FACTUAL: 



INTERPRETIVE: 



APPLICATIVE: 



ERIC 



The question or response relies sole^^ on experience 
and memory.. The information is not changed • Such 
operations as rec6d.l, stating, identifying, ajid 
sequencing fall into this category. 



Ex : TQ 
CR 
TQ 
CR 



Could you tell me what happened in the story? 

(rec6ill3 events) 
What do you see in this picture? 

(identifies elements) 



The question or response cedls for critical thinking- 
the use of Judgment. Analyzing, inferring^ and 
predicting fall into this category. The questioner 
or responder has to modify the content* 



Exs 



TQ: 
CR: 

TQ: 

CR: 



Hov do you think Willie felt at the end? 
I think he felt really happy 'cause he 

had a friend; 
Who would you wish to be in the story 

and why? 

Willie^ 'cause now he's a real mouse. 



The question or response calls for critical thinking 
and problem-solving. The information is transformed, 
applied, or evaluated in a new situation with sub- 
stantiation. 



Ex: TQ: 



CR: 



TQ; 



Suppose you were going to paint a 
picture to show your feelings when 
you're happy... why would you use 
certain colors? 

I'd use purple because my party dress 
is purple. 

When did something like that happen to 
you and what did you do about it? 
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Appendix H 

CALIFORNIA SOCIO-ECONOMIC SCALE OF URBAN OCCUPATIONS 
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THE CALI FORNIA SOC IO- ECONO>^TC SCA LE 
OF URBAN OCCUPATIOXS 

Robert B. Ruddell 
Arthur C, Williams 
Marilyn J. Williams 
Janice Kujawa 



The California Socio-Economic Scale of Urban Occunations was desi.ened at 
the University of California in Berkeley for use in research on the growth and 
development of children's language. The scale is based on a five-noint socio- 
economic ranking of occupations with one (1) indicating the hiy^hest socio-economic 
rating and five (5) indicating the lowest. The first section of the scale contains 
an alphabetical listing of occupations with an arable number (l-to-5) directly 
beside each occupation. The second section of the scale is categorized by the 
one-to-five socio-economic ratings. In other v/ords, there is a separate listing 
of all occupations rated as socio-economic one » a separate listing of all occupa- 
tions rated as socio-economic two , etc. Thus the reader mav glance quickly at this 
second listing to determine if the scale fits his own needs or if he fp.els that 
any particular occupation has been ignored or rated either too hig'^ or too low,. 

To some degree, the current scale was based on the Minnesota Scale for 
Paternal Occupations* inasmuch as the occupational listings contained in the 
Minnesota scale were used as a developmental baseline. However, the following 
major differences exist between the Minnesota scale and the new scale: 

1. The California scale uses a five-point range rather than a seven-point 
raxige for rating occupations. 

2. The California scale adds new occupations (dealing with airlines, data 
processing, television, etc.) which were not included in the Minnesota scale: 
i.e., the Minnesota scale was last revised in 1940. 

3. The California scale provides multiple rankings (socio-economic 1^ 
through socio-economic 3) for certain occupations such as author and athlete 
whereas the Minnesota scale rates all persons listing their occupations; as author 

as socio-economic JL and all professional athletes as socio-economic _3. For example, 
in the present scale a nationally prominent author would be rated as socio-economic 
1^, a less well-known author as ^, and a relatively unknown unsuccessful author as 3^. 

4. The California scale eliminates the category of fa rmer s which was socio- 
economic 4^ in the Minnesota scale and also eliminates various rural occupations 
such as buyers of grain, foresters, and timber cruisers. 

In designing the California scale, an effort was made to avoid 
using edu cation or lack of edu cat ion as the sole basis for inclusion 
in socio-economic categories 1^ and 2_; because the scale is a s o c i o-e^c onomi c 
scale, the individual's income is included as a fundamental characteristic 



* Minneapolis: Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 
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of the ratings. On the other hand, velfare recipients have been vleved 
in relationship to the educational level in the home rather than merely 
categoriiing all welfcire recipients as socio-economic 

Several occupations in the socio-economic listing may require the 
user to have special knowledge of the situation to accurately rate the 
occupation. For example, an economist has been rated as 2^ whereas the head 
economist 6tt a major bank might be rated as 1^; a vetiter has been rated as 
h_ whereas a waiter in a well-known gourmet restaurant might be rated as 3[; 
a truck driver has been rated as whereas the owner-operator of a large 
rig might be rated as 3,. Additional examples of Judgments vhich may hawe 
to be made fcr have actmlly been made by the designers of the scale) are 
as follows: 

1. The owner of a ma.1or retail establishment would warrant a socio- 
economic rating of 1_ whereas the owner of a corner grocery store would be 
rated socio-economic 3,. 

2. Students at colleges or unirersities have been classified as 3, 
since at some later point in their lives they will presumable move upward 

to 1 or 2, Again, this reflects the educational level in the home situation. 

3. Persons listing their occupations as unemployed have been categorized 
as kj This is not as arbitrary as it maj^ first appear since a skilled worker 
such as a carpenter or steaa-fltter would undoubtedly list his habitual 
occupation even If he were temporarily unemployed. The basic assumption is 
that a pe;rson listing his occupation as unemployed is chronically unemployed 
and works periodically at semi-skilled occupations. 

In general terms the five-point scale is divided into the following 
categories : 

Socio-Econottic 1 ; Highly trained professionals such as doctors, lawyers, 
and professors at four-year colleges or xtoiyersities ; relatively unique indi- 
viduals such as nationally-known writers, painters, musicians, entertainers, 
and professional athletes; owners of major establishments such as major manu- 
facturing enterprises, well-known gourmet restaurants, or large department stores. 

Soclo-Economlc 2 ; Less highly trained professionais such as teachers* 
librarians, researchers, nurses (H.N. ), and computer programmers. 

Socio^EeoDomlc 3 : Skilled persons needing a certain amount of education 
or training such as steam-fitters, plumbers, secretaries, salesmen, vocational 
nurses (not R.N. ), policemen, and firemen. 

Socio-Economic U ; Semi-skilled workers such as factory workers, appren- 
tices in craft unions, commercial fishermen, bus drivers, taxi drivers, 
longshoremen, and practical nurses. 

Socio-Economlc 5 ; Unskilled workers such as day laborers. Janitors, 
dishwashers, nurses' aides, and welfare recipients with a high school 
education or less. 



The present scale was designed to arrive at the socio-economic status 
of the children being studied. Thus the input the child receives at ho-ne is 
viewed as if the welfare recipient had one or more years of college ed^jc.^tion 
and as 5 if the welfare recipient had a high school education or less. 
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ALPHABETICAL LISTING OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORIES 



A 

Accountant 2 
Accounting Clerk 3 

Actor, nationally prominent — stage or cinema 1 

Actor, less well known 2 

Actor, minor roles 3 

Actor;, TV nationally prominent 2 

Actor, TV minor roles 3 

Administrative analyst 2 

Advertising,? copywriter 3 

Advertising, executive 2 

Agent, Canvasser, or collector h 

Agent — airlines, explress, or freight a^ent 3 

Agent, Insurance 3 

Agent, real estate 3 

Air Force (see Military Service) 

Airline pilot, co-pilot, or navigator 2 

Airline stewardess or cabin attendant 3 

Airplane mechanic 3 

Antique appraiser or expert 2 ' 

Antique dealer 3 

Architect, prominent 1 

Architect 2 

Architects' apprentice 3 

Army (see Military Service) 

Art store and art materials dealer 3 

Artist, nationally prominelit 1 

Artist, locally prominent 2 

Artist, relatively unknown 3 

Assayer 2 j 

Athlete, professional well known 1 

Athlete, professional less well known 2 

Athlete, relatively unsuccessful unknown 3 

Attendant, garage or gas station^ 

Auctioneer 3 

Auditor 2 

Author, nationally prominent 1 

Author, less veil known 2 

Author, relatively -unknown unsuccessful 3 

Automobile assembly-line worker k ' 

Automobile assembly-line inspector 3 , 

Automobile and accessories dealer 3 

Automobile mechanic 3 

Automobile dealer 2 

Automobile salesman 3 
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I 

B 

Babysitter 5 ' 
Baggage handler 5 
Baker 3 

Bank executive, president or vice -pre si dent 1 
Bank official 2 

Bank teller 3 ' 

Barber 3 

Bar owner 3 

Bar tender h 

Bellboy 5 

Bibliographer 3 

Bicycle dealer 3 

Billiard or poolroom owner 1* 

Blo-chendst 2 

Blo-physlcist 2 

Boarding-house owner operator 3 
Boilermaker 3 

Boilermakers' apprentice k 
Bookbinder 3 

Bookbinders' apprentice k 
Bookkeeper 3 
Book dealer 3 
Box maker h 
Brakeman, railroad k 
Brick and stone mason 3 

Broker-stock, owner or higher official in major stock house 1 

Broker - stock 2 

Broker - loan 3 

Buffer - metal polisher H 

Building contractor 2 

Butcher 3 

Bus driver 3 

Business agent - union 2 



1 



! 
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I 



Cabinet maker 3 
Cafeteria worker 5 
Can<ly store owner 3 
Cannery f orv^man 3 ' 
Cannery workers k 
Canvasser or collector h 
Carpenter 3 

Carpenters* apprentice h 
Carpet and rug dealer 3 
Cashier 3 

Caster ~ metalworker 3 
Cemetary worker h 
Charity worker 3 
Chauffeur k 

Chef, gourmet restaurant 2 
Chef's assistant 3 
Chemist 2 

Chemical worker, foreman 3 
Chemical worker, semi-skilled h 
Child care helper k 
Cinematographer 3 
City official 2 | 
Cleaner of clothing, foreman 3 
Cleaner of clothing, semi-skilled k 
Cleaner retail establishment 3 
Clergyman 1 

Clerk, department store, grocery store 3 

Clothing dealer or salesman 3 

Clothing store owner 3 

Coal mine worker 5 

Coal, wood, or oil dealer 3 

Coder, data processing 3 

Coffee dealer 3 

Collector or canvasser h 

College president, vice-president, or chancellor 1 
College official 2 

College professor, four-year college 1 ' Corporation executive, major firm 

College professor, Junior college 2 President 1 

Commerttlal or graphic artist 2 Vice Bresident 1 

Commercl€LL traveler 3 Chairaan of Board 1 

Computer coder or operator 3 Board members 1 

Computer programmer 2 Lower Executives 2 

Computer programmer assistant 3 County official 2 

Coiiductor -railroad 3 Crane operator 3 

Conductor streetcar k Crockery dealer 3 

Conductor - symphony orchestra 1 Curio dealer 3 

Confectionary daalar 3 Custodian 5 

Constable 3 Customer service representative— 

Contractor - building 2 telephone or other business 

Cook - short order or fast food outlet k enterprises 3 

Coppersmith 3 Cutlery dealer 3 

O 
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i 



Dance hall manager or ovner 3 
Dancer 3 

Data review technician 3 I 

Day laborer 5 

Decorator - interior 2 

Decorator - window 3 

Delicatessen store owner 3 

Deliverymaua U 

Dembnstrator in store 3 

Dentist 1 

Dental assistant 3 
1 Dental hygienist 2 
Departiaent stbre salesman 3 
Designer 2 
Detective 3 
Die maker 3 

Die press operator, semi-skilled k 
Dietician 2 

Disability determination counselor 2 
Disc Jockey 2 
Dishwasher 5 

Dispatcher - railroad, bus, taxi 3 ' 
Dog catcher k 

Draftsman - head, major drafting department 2 
Draftsman 3 
Drape maker 3 
Dress designer 2 
Dressmaker 3 

Drug and medicine dealer 3 
Dry goods dealer 3 
Dyer 3 



Economist 2 

Editor of major newspaper or magazine 1 

Editor of minor newspaper or magazine 2 

Editor of relatively unknown newspaper or magazine 3 

Educational specialist 2 

Electrical assembly worker, semi-skilled h 

Electrical supply dealer 3 

Electrician 3 

Electrician*' apprentice k 

Electronics technician 3 

Electrotyper 3 

Elevator operator 5 

Etaployment office worker or representative 3 
Enameler 3 

Engineer - chemical, civil, construction, electrtcal 2 
Engineer - locomotive 3 
^gineer - mechanical or mining 2 
gl^^gineer - stationary 3 



Engineers^ assistant k 
Engraver 3 

Entertainer, professional 

well known 1 
Entertainer, professional 

lef 3 well known 2 
Entertainer, relatively 

unsuccessful unknown 3 
Equipment operator - 

conntruction 3 
Equipment driver - forkllft 1* 
Ejrrand boy 5 
Escrow officer 2 
Estimator 2 
Express messenger 5 
Eye gjpecialtst (M.dJ 1 

I 
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F 

Farm produce bxiyer or dealer 3 

Filer or grinder in metal shop, semi-skilled h 

Film editor 2 

Firefighter, serai -skilled h 

Fireraam, captain or above 2 , 
Fireman 3 

Fisherman, coimnertiaJ. k 
Floorwalker in de.peurtment store 3 
Florist 3 

Foreman - construction, laundry, Banufacturing, transportation, warehouse 3 

Form designer - business fonas, etc, 3 

Forest ranger, requiring college education 2 

Forest service vorkor 3 

Foundry worker, semi-skilled k 

Freight accounting clerk 3 

Freight agent 3 

Fruit dealer 3 

Furnace repadrman 3 

Furniture, owners of large retail establishment 2 
Furniture dealer or salesman 3 
Fur dealer 2 



G 

Garage owner or manetger 3 
Garbageman 5 
Gardener U 

Gas station attendant h 

Gas oir electric installer of furnaces, stoves, etc. 3 
Gas or electric appliance dfi^ler 3 
General store dealer 3 
Glass dealer 3 
Glazier 3 

Gla«iers' apprentice k 

Graphic or commercial aHlst 2 

Grinder - metal polisher, semi -skilled h 

Grocery dealer 3 

Guard, doorkeeper, watchman h 

H 

Hairdresser 3 
Hardware dealer 3 
Hotel manager 2 
Housekeeper k 
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I 

Importer axxd. exporter, ruujllty merchandise 2 

Inhalation therapist 2 

Inspector - city and county 3 

Inspector - state 2 

Inspector - telephone and telegraph 3 

Instructor or teacher, Junior college 2 

Instrument manufacturer 3 

Insurance underwriter 2 

Insurance agent or salesman 3 

Insurance officicLL 2 

Interior decorator 2 

Inventor of prominent item 1 



J 

Janitor 5 
Jeweler 2 

Jewelers' apprentice 3 

Jeweler - owner of large, reputable establishment 1 

Judge 1 

Junk dealer k 

Justice of peace 2 



K 

Keypunch operator 3 
Kitchen worker 5 



L 

Laboratory Fe -istant 3 

Laboratory technician 3 

Landscape architect 2 

Landscape gardener - skilled 3 

Landscape gardener - semi-skilled h 

Laundry owner 3 

Laundrv ferryman 3 

Launc ry >»orker k 

Lawyer 1 

Librarian 2 

Library assistant 3 

Lineman - telephone and telegraph 3 

Linotyper 3 

Lithographer 3 

Loan broker 3 

Loan company (president, vice-president), large firm 1 
Loan company official, large firm 2 
Loan company agent 3 
Locksmith 3 
O Longshoreman k 
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M 

htechine '-operator k 

Machinist 3 

Machinists' ' apprentice h 
Maid 5 

Mail carrier 3 

^Mil clerk 3 

Manicurist k 

Manager - varehouse 3 

Manager - laundry 3 

Manager - telephone or telegraph 2 

Manager - theater 3 

Manufacturing official 2 

Manufacturing - foreraan, manager, or superintendent 3 

Mason « stone 3 

Masons* apprentice h 

Material handler U 

Meat cutter h 

Meat dealer 3 

Meat wrapper k 

Mechanic - manufacturing 3 

Merchant seaman k 

Messenger boy 5 

Metallurgist 2 

Metermaid 1* 

Metal polisher , semi-skilled h 
Milk dealer 3 

Military - general or admiral 1 

Military - ma.1or through colonel 2 

Military - lieutenant through captain 3 

Military - enlisted h 

Mimeograph operator h 

Molder - metal, semi-skilled h 

Mortuary owner 2 

Mortician 3 

Movers' helper 5 

Mover - household h 

Mult i lit h operator k 

Music store owner or manager 3 

Musical instrument dealer 3 

Musician - professional concert perftrmer 1 

Musician - professional less well known 2 

Musician - professional, relatively unsuccessful 3 



N 



Mavy (see Military Service) . Nurses' aid 5 

NewB-Btand dealer h Nurse - practical k 

Newsboy 5 Nurse - vocational 3 

Notions dealer 3 . Nurse - registered 2 

Novelty dealer 3 Nurse - supervisor 2 
w-^jJ^^ eryraHn 3 
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0 

Occullst (M.-D.) 1 

Office girl or boy k 

Official - U,S* gcnrernment 2 

Official - U»S* gofvernment higher positions 1 

Oil refinery technician 3 

Oil or gas station attendant k 

Oiler of machinery, seai-skilled k 

Operating engineer, industrial with no college degree 3 
Operations officer 2 
Optical dealer 2 
Optcanetrlst 2 

Owner - large establishment in retail business 2 

Owner of major resort, theater, restaurant, hotel, aotel, etc, 1 

Owner - siesll retail establishment 3 

Owner of small resort, theater, restaurant ^ hotel, motel, etc. 3 



P . 

Packer, semi-skilled k 
Paint and wallpaper dealer 3 
Painter 3 

Painters' ai>prentice h 
Paper hanger 3 
Paper hangers* apprentice k 
Park worker, semi-skilled k 
Parking lot attendant 5 
Pattern maker 3 
Pawnbroker 3 
Peddler 5 

Personnel administratcr 2 
Personnel evaluator S 
Pharmacist 2 

Photographer for major nevepaper, magazine 2 
Physician 1 

Physicians* and surgeon*^ attendant 3 
Piano or organ tuner 3 
Pipe fitter 3 
Pipefitters* helper k 
Plasterer 3 

Plasterers' apprentice k 
Plumber 3 

Plximbers' apprentice U 
Policeman, captain or above 2 
Policeman 3 

Poolroom or billiard owner 1^ 

Pollution control expert (college degree) 2 

Pollution control assistant 3 

Porter - domestic or professional servant 5 



Postaaaster 2 
Poster printer 3 
President - college 1 
President - corporation 1 
Pressman - printing 3 
Principal 2 

Printers' apprentice k 
Probation officer 2 
Produce dealer 3 
Professor - four-year college 

or university 1 
Professor - Junior college 2 
Proofreader 3 

Psychiatric soclsil worker 2 
Publisher of major newspaper or 

magazine 1 
Publisher of minor newspaper or 

magazine 2 
Publisher of relatively unknown 

newspaper or magazine 3 
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R 

Rag dealer 5 

Real estate - ovner or official of large firm 2 
Real estate salesman 3 
Receptionist 3 
Religious worker 2 

Repairman - TV, stove, refrigerator, etc. 3 
Reporter for major newspaper or magazine 2 
Reporter on small newspaper or magazine 3 
Research planner 2 
Research assistant 3 
Research analyst 2 
Restaurant owner 3 

Retail dealer - small independent estaljlishment 3 
Retail deaJLer - major department store or establishment 2 
Retail dealer - ra^s or Junk k 
Roofer 3 

Roofers' apprentice k 



S 

Sales manager in major department store 2 
Salesman 3 

Sculptor - professioned well known 1 

Sculptor - less well known 2 

Sculptor - ralatlvely unsuccessful unknown 

Seamstress 3 

Secretary 3 

Servant 5 

Sexton 3 

Sheet metal worker, semi-skilled k 

Sheriff-county 2 

Sheriff*' deputy 3 

Shipping clerk k 

Shoemaker 3 

Shoe-shiner 5 

Silk screen printer 3 

Stage hand k 

Statistical clerk 3 

Steamfltter 3 

Steamfitters' apprentice h 

Stenographer 3 

Stevedore U 

Stockbroker 2 

Stockboy k 

Stock clerk k 

Store helper k 

Street cleaner (machine operator) k 
Street sweeper 5 



Structural iron worker 3 
Superintendent - school system 2 
Superintendent - manufacturing, 

large factory or Job 2 
Surgeon 1 
Surveyor 2 

Switchman - railroad U 
Systems analyst 2 
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Tailor 3 
Tax examiner 2 
Taxi driver k 
Teacher 2 
Teachers' aid 3 
Teamster k 

Technical writer or editor 2 
Telegraph and telephone lineman 3 
Telegraph operator 3 
Telephone oilflciAl 2 
Telephone Operator 3 

Television repairman 3 

Television retail store owner 2 

Theater owner or manager 3 

Theater usher 5 

Ticket and station agent 3 

Toll collector h 

Toolmaker 3 

Travel agent 3 

"Travel agency owner 2 

Traveling salesman 3 

Truant officer 2 

I'ruck dispatcher 3 

Truck driver h 

Typesetter 3 

Typist 3 



U 

Unemployed k 
Undertaker 3 

Underwriter, insurance 2 
U.S. government official 2 
U.S. government high official 1 
Upholsterer 3 



V 

Variety store owner 3 
Vending company dealer 3 
Vending machine stocker k 
Veterinary surgeon 2 
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w 

Walter or waitress l^^ 

Warden of large penal Institution 2 

Warehouseman h 

Wallpaper and paint dealer 3 

Watchmaker 3 

Watchmakers' apprentice k 
Welder 3 

Welder*' apprentice k 
Welfare vorker 2 

Welfare recipient, vlth one or more years of college education h 
Welfare recipient, vith high school education or less 5 
Wholesale dealer 2 
Window dresser 3 

X 

Xerox operator k 

X-ray technician (supervisor, hospital) 2 . ' 

X-ray technician 3 



y 

I 

Yardmac, In Junk yard or autowrecking ys.rd 5 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC 1 

Actor, nationally prominent—stage or cinema 
Architect, promlnerd 
Artist, nationally prominent 
Athlete, professicinal well knovxi 
Author, nationally prominent 

Bank executive, presideut or vice-president 

Broker — stock > owner or higher official in major stock house 

Clergyman 

College F'^esideat, vice-president, or chancellor 

College profei; jor, four-year college 

Conductor - syaiphony orchestra 

Corporation executive, major firm, president 

Corporation executive, major firm, vice president 

Corporation executive, major firm, chairman of board 

Corporation executive, major firm, board members 

Dentist 

Editor of Major newspaper or magasine 
Entertainer, professional well known 
Eye specialist (M.D») 

Iftventor of prominent item 

Jeweler - owner of large, reputable establishment 
Judge 

Lawyer 

Loan company (president, vice president), large firm 

Military - general cr admiral 

Musician - professional concert performer 

Occulist (m*D.) , , 

Official - U.S. governiseat higher positions 

Owner of major resort, thea*ier, restaurant, hotel, motel, etc 

Physician 

President - college 

President - corporation 

Professor - fow-year college or university 

Publisher of major newspaper or magazine 

Sculptor - professional wall known 
Surgeon 



U.S. government high official 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC 2 



Accountant , 

Actor, less veil knovn 

Actor, TV nationally prominent 

Administrative analyst 

Advertising, executive 

Airline pilot, co-pilot, or navigator 

Antiq^ue appraiser or expert' 

Architect 

Artist, locally prominent \ 
Assayer 

Athlete, professional less veil knovn 

Author, less veil knovn 

Auditor 

Automobile dealer 

Bank official 
Bio -chemist 

Bio-physicist f 
Broker - stock 
Building contractor 
Business agent - union 

I 

Chemist 

Chef, gpurmet restaurant 
City official 
College official 

College professor. Junior college 
Commercial or graphic artist 
Computer programmer 
Contractor - building 

Corporation executive, major firm, lover executives 
County official 

Decorator - interior 
Dental hygienist 

Designer ^ 
Dietician 

Disability determination counselor 
Disc Jockey 

Draftsman - head, major drafting department 
Dress designer 

Economist 

Editor of minor nevspaper or magazine 
Educational speciadist 

Engineer - chemical, civil, construction, electrical 

Engineer - mechanical or mining 

Entertainer, professional less veil knovn 

Escrov officer 

Estimator 



I 
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Socio-Bconomlc 2 (continued) 

Film editor , 
Firemn, captain or above 
Forest ranger, requiring college education 
Fumitxire, owners of large retail establishment 
Fur dealer 

Graphic or conmercial artist 

Hotel manager 

Importer and exporter. 
Inhalation therapist 
Inspector - state 
Instructor or teacher. 
Insurance underwriter 
Insurance official 
InteriOT decoarator 

J eweler ' 
Justice of peace 

Landscape architect 
Librarian 
Loan company official, large firm 

Manager - telephone or telegraph 
Manufacturing official 
Metallurgist 

Military - major through colonel 
Mortuary owner 

Musician - professional less veil known 

Nurse - registered 
Nurse - supervisor 

Official - U.S. government 
Operations officer 
Optical dealer 
Optometrist 

Owner - large establishment in retail business 

Personnel administrator 
Personnel evaluator 
Pharmacist 

Photographer for major newspaper, magazine 

Policeman, captain or above 

Pollution control expert (college degree) 

Postmaster 

Principal 

Probation officer 

Professor - j^nnior college 

Psychiatric social mtkev 

Publisher of minor newspaper or magazine 



quality merchandise 
Junior college 
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Socio-EconOTilc 2 (continued) 

Real estate - owner or official of large firm 
Religious worker 

Reporter for major newspaper or magazine 
Research planner 
Research analyst 

Retail dealer - major department store or establishment 

Sales manager In major department store 
ScTjuLptor - less well known 
Sheriff - county 
Stockbroker 

Superintendent - school system 

Superintendent - manufacturing, large factory or Job 

Surveyor 

Systems analyst 

Tax examiner 
Teacher 

Technical writer or editor 
Telephone official 
Television retail store owner 
Travel agency owner 
Truant officer 

Underwriter, insurance 
U.S. government official 

Veterinary surgeon 

Warden of large penal institution 
Welfare worker 
Wholesale dealer 

X-ray technician (supervisor, hospital) 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC 3 



Accounting clerk 

Actor, minor roles 

Actor, TV minor roles 

Advertising, copjrvriter 

Agent — airlines, express, or freight agent 

Agent , insurance 

Agent, real estate 

Airline stewardess or cabin attendant 

Airplane mechanic 

Antique dealer 

Architects ' apprentice 

Art store and art materials dealer 

Artist J relatively unknovn 

Athlete, relatively unsuccessful imknown 

Auctioneer 

Author, relatively unknown unsuccessful 
Automobile assemble-line inspector 
Automobile and accessories dealer 
Atucmiobile mechanic 
Automobile salesman 

Baker 

Bank teller 
Barber 
Bar owner 
Bibliographer 
Bicycle dealer 

Boarding-house owner operator 

Boilermaker 

Bookbinder 

Bookkeeper 

Book dealer 

Brick and stone mason 

Broker - loem 

Butcher 

Bus driver 

Cabinet maker 
Candy store owner 
Cannery foreman 
Carpenter 

Carpet and rug dealer 
Cashier 

Caster-metalworker 

Charity worker 

Chef's assistant 

Chemical worker, foreman 

Cinematographer 

Cleaner of clothing, foreman 

Cleaner retail establishment 

Clerk, departmetot store, grocery store 
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Socio-Economic 3 (continued) -6- 

Clothing dealer or salesman 
Clothing store owner 
Coal, wood, or oil dealer 
Coder, data processing 
Coffee dealer 
Commercial traveler 
Computer coder or operator 
Computer programmer assistant 
Conductor - railroad 
Confectionary deeG.er 
Constable 

Coppersmith ADD: Crane operator 

Crockery dealer 
Curio dealer 

Customer service representative—telephone 

or other business enterprises 
Cutlery dealer 

Dance hall manager or owner 
Dancer 

Data review teehnician 
Decorator - window 
Delicatessen store owner 
Demonstrator in store 
Dental assistant 
Department store salesman 
Detective 
Die maker 

Dispatcher - railroad, bus, taxi 

Draftsman 

Drape maker 

Dressmaker 

Drug and medicine dealer i 

Dry goods dealer 

Dyer 

Editor of relatively unknown newspaper or magazine 

ELectircal supply dealer 

Electrician 

Electronics technician 

Electrotyper 

Biaployment office worker or representative 
Enameler 

Engineer - locomotive 
Engineer- stationary 
Engraver 

Entertainer, relatively unsuccessful unknown 
Equipment operator - construction 
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Socio-Economic 3 (continued) 



Farm produce buyer or dealer 
Fireman 

Floorwalker in department store 
Florist 

Foreman - construction, laundxy, «anu^actiirlng, transportation, warehouse 

Form designer - business forms, etc. 

Forest service worker 

Freight accounting clerk 

Freight agent 

Frtiit deeaer 

Furnace repairman 

Furniture dealer or salesman j 
Garage owner or manager 

Gas or electric instetller of furnaces, stoves, etc. 

Gas or electric appliance dealer 

General store dealer 

Glass dealer 

Glazier 

Grocery dealer 

Hairdresser 
Hardward dealer 

Inspector - city and county 
Inspector - telephone and telegraph 
Instrument manufacturer 
Insurance agent or salesman 

Jewelers' apprentice 

Keypunch operator 

Laboratory assistant 

Laboratory technician 

Landscape gardener - skilled 

Laimdry owner 

Laxandry foreman 

Library assistant 

Lineman - telephone and telegraph 

Linotyper ^ 

Lithographer 

Loan broker 

Loan company agent 

Locksmith 



Socio-Econoalc 3 (continued) 



Machinist 
Mail carrier 
Mall clerk 
Manager - warehouse 
Manager - laundry 
Manai^er - theater 

Manufact jrin^^ - foreman, manager, or superintendent 
Mason - stone 
Meat dealer 

Mechanic - manufacturing 
Milk dealer 

Military - lieutemnt through captain 
Mortician 

Music store ovner or manager 
Musical instrvmient deader 

Musician - professional, relatively unsuccessful 

Notions dealer 
Novelty dealer 
Nurseryman 
Nurse - vocational 



Oil refinery technician 

Operating enccineer, industrial vith no college degree 
Owner - small retail cstahllfihraent 

Owner of staall resort, theater, restaurant, hotel, motel, etc. 

Paint and wallpaper dealer 

Painter 

Paper hanger 

Pattern maker 

Pawnbroker 

Physicians' amd sixrgeons' attendant 

1*1 ano or organ tuner 

Pipe fitter 

Plasterer 

Plumber 

Policeman 

Pollution control assistant 
Poster printer 

Pressman - printing \ 

Produce dealer 

Proofreader 

Publisher of relatively unknovn nevcpaper or magRLzine 



Beal estate salesman 
Receptlcnlst 

Repairman - TV, stove, refrigerator, etc. 
Reporter on small newspaper or magwine 
Research assistant 

Restaurant owner ^ 
Retail dealer - small independent establishment 
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Socio-Economic 3 (continued) -9- 
Salesman 

Sculptor - relatively imsuccessfua. inaknovn 

Seamstress 

Secretary 

Sexton 

Sheriffs* deptrty 
Shoemaker 

Silk screen printer 
Statistical clerk 
Steamfitter 
Stenographer 
Structural Iron worker 

Tailor 

Teachers ' aide 

Telegraph and telephone lineman 

Telegraph operator 

Telephone operato* 

Television repalraan 

Tehater ovner or manager 

Ticket and station agent 

Toolmaker 

Travel agent 

Traveling salesman 

Truck dispatcher 

Typesetter 

Typist 

Undertaker 
Upholsterer 

Variety store ovner 
Vending company dealer 

Wallpaper and paint dealer 

Watchmaker 

Welder 

Window dresser 
X-ray technician 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC 1* 



Agents canTasser, or collector 
Attendant, garage or gas station 
Automobile assemibly-line worker 

Bor tender 

Billiard or poolrooo awn^r 
Boilermakers' apprentice 
Bookbinders* apprentice 
Box maker 

Brakeman^ railroad 
Buffer - metal polisher 

Cannery vor^Grs 
CanTasser or collector 
Caarpenters' apprentice 
Cemetary vorker 
Chauffeur 

Chemical vorker, semi-skilled 

Child care helper 

Cleaner of clothing^ semi-skilled 

Collector or canvasser 

Conductor -streetcar 

Cook - short order or fast food outlet 

Dellveryman 

Die press operator, semi-*8kllled 
Dog catcher 

Electrical assembly vorker, semi-skilled 
Electricians' apprentice 
Enginders* assistant 
Equipment driver - forklift 

Filer or grinder in metal shop, semi -skilled 
Firefighter, semi-skilled 
Fisherman, comaeroial 
Foundry vorker, semi-skilied 

Gardener 

Gas station attendant 

Glatiers' apprentice 

Grinder - metal polisher, semi-skilled 

Guard, doorkeeper, watchman 

Housekeeper 

Junk dealer 

Landscape gardener - semi-skilled 
Laundry vorker 
O Longshoreman 
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Socio-Economic k (continued) 

^5achlne operator 
Machinists ' apprent i ce 
Manicurist 
Masons' apprentice 
Material handler 
Meat cutter 
Meat wrapper 
Merchant seaman 
Metennaid 

Metal polisher, semi-skilled 
Military - enlisted 
Mimeograph operator 
Molder - metal » semi-skilled 
Mover - household 
Multillth operator 

Kews-stand dealer 
Nurse - practical 

Office boy or girl 

Oil or gas station attendant 

Oiler of machinery, semi-skilled 

Packer, semi-skilled 
Painters' apprentice 
Paper hangers' apprentice 
Park worker, semi-skilled 
Pipefitters' helper 
Plasterers' apprentice 
Plumbers' apprentice 
Poolroom or billiard ovner 
Printers' apprentice 

Retail dealer - rags or Junk 
Roofers' apprentice 

Sheet metal worker, semi-skilled 
Shipping clerk 
Stage hand 

Steamfltters' apprentice 

Stevedore 

Stockboy 

Stock clerk 

Store helper 

Street cleaner (machine operator) 
Switchman - railroad 

Taxi driver 
Teeunoter 
Toll collector 
Truck driver 
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Socio-EconOTiic If (continued) 
Unenqployed 

Vending jaachine stock^^r 

Walter or waltresB 
Warehouseman 
Watchmakers' apprentice 
Welders* apprentice 

Welfare recipient, vlth one or more years of college education 
Xerox operator 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC 5 



Babysitter 
Baggage handler 
Bellboy 

Cafeteria wrker 
Coal mine vorker 
Custodian 

Day laborer 
Diahvasher 

Elevator operator 
Errand boy 
Express messenger 

Garbageman 

Janitor 

Kitchen vorker 
Maid 

Messenger boy 
Movers* helper 

Newsboy 
RuTfjes' aide 

Parking lot attendant 
Peddler 

Porter - domestic or professional servant 

Rag dealer 

Servant 
Shoe-shiner 
Street sweeper 

Theater usher 

Welfare recipient, with high school education or less 
Yardman » in Junk yard or autowrecking yard 
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Appendix I 
DECODING OBSERVATIONAL CHECKLIST 
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DECODING OBSERVATIOHAL CHECKLIST 

Introduction 

This instrument has been designed to provide the teacher or observer 
vith a means of keeping track of the teaching-learning lesson and behavior 
in a decoding lesson or situation. It lays stres's on the three main 

divisions for developing decoding skills: (a) the content the teacher is 

\ 

presenting to the children, (b) the generalizations needed for vbrd analysi 
and (c) the decoding strategies that children use vhen they are in a 
reading situation • These components have been separated to focus the 
teacher's attention on the learning that a child undertakes in mastering 
decoding skills. These components have uroally been included in one 
lesson 5 but there is some merit in considering them separately. 

Definitions 

Decoding Content (l) oonsists of the factual knowledge that a child 
learns about the graphemic system and its application In deriving generali- 
zations and decoding strategies. With this knovledge he operates upon 
the graphemic symbols of printed materials-^he decodes. 

Generalizations (ll) are those rules or principles enabling a reader 
to analyze words into simpler elements in order to facilitate recognition 
and pronunciation (see the article: ^'Usefulness of Phonic Generalizations" 

Decoding Strategies (ill) are those cognitive activities a child 
brings Into play when confronted vith graphemic material he \ must read. 
These are the processes he uses to convert the written material into its 
phonological coxmterpart . 
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Instructional Strategy refers to the logical processes the teacher 
uses to develop a lesson. The tvo main processes are Identified as 
deductive and inductive. A deductive strategy is used when the teacher 
structures the material, formulates for the child the concept or generali- 
zation to be learned, and provides instances for the child's utilisation 
and practice. An inductive strategy it uued when the teacher selects the 
material to be used; the concept of generalization is formulated by the 
child following a line of questioning by the teacher. Instances of the ' 
concept or generalization are also provided for utilization and practice. 

Interactive Direction has a number of dimensions that are important 
and etleo necessary to be cognizant of when using this instrument. It is 
designed to follow the three lesson types (Conient, Generalization, and 
Decoding Strategy) thtt a teacher would focus upon in teaching decoding 
skills. A second use is to tabulate cognitive and interactive strategies 
used by the teacher as defined in the DELTA Taxomony. These same com- 
ponents also may be viewed as a basis for determining what learning 
strategies a pupil uses as he processes the information encountered in 
the teacher's instructional milieu. 

Learning Strategies are those cognitive processes that a pupil uses 
as he processes istbrmation experienced in a teaching-learning situation. 
This may prove to be identical with the child's cognitive style. 

Procedures for Utilization 

The left half of the instrxment is designed to keep track of what 
the teacher is presenting for the children to learn. It consists of one 
column labeled Decoding Content (l); four columns labeled Lesson , Content , 
Qener all zat 1 on (ll); and Decoding Strategy respectively; and one column 
labeled Decoding Strategies (ill). The Decoding Content (l) and the 
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Decoding Strategies (III) are placed In a rough one-to-one or one-to-many 
correspondence. This shotdd prorlde the teacher vlth a sharper focus on 
the skills needed hy a child to decode successfully. 

The eolman labeled Lesson is checked at the appropriate box opposite 
the Decoding Content and/or Decoding Strategy. If the lesson is only to 
be focused on a particular concept, e.g., "root vordc," the box opposite 
"root vords" is checked for lesson and content. If the lesson is to 
include content, generalization, and decoding strategy » all four boxes 
opposite Voct vords" are checked. This indicates the main facus of the 
lesson vill be on all three cooD^aonents of decoding skills. If other content, 
generalizations, and decoding strategies are introduced, the appropriate 
boxes are alse checked to indicate vhat they vere. Hoverer, the column 
labeled Lesion is checked only once to indicate vhat the lesson is to be, 
A large number of checks in other boxes may mean that the ma^or objective 
vaa not kept in focus. The teacher determine!^ this as he revievs the 
lesson. 

The Decoding Strategies (III) can also be used to record ths strategies 
the pupils use vhen confronted vlth a reading situation. The column 
labeled t^ipil(s) is checked vhenerer a child uses a pau^icular strategy. 
This section gives a general riev of the decoding strategies the class 
uses but not an individual child. If more than one child is included in 
the lesson — and you are only interested in decoding strategies—the columns 
labeled Lesson , etc., might be used to record the information. The space 
in the lover left-hand comer is to be used for listing the specific 
content, generalization, or decoding strategy being taught in the lesson. 

The top right half of the InstnauMit is designed to record instruc- 
Q tlonal strategies and interactive direction. On the lines labeled 
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Deductive and Inductive a short statement Is written as to the genercuL 
orientation of the lesson. I'hls Indicates vhat strategy the teacher felt 
was needed for the lesson or the logic of his particular Instructional 
style follows. This Information should prove valuable to the teacher as 
one means of answering the question, "What Instructional strategies match 
the teaching materials needed to Insure the learning of decoding skills?" 
The particular leason Is checked as to content, generalization, or decoding 
strategy in the appropriate box or boxes. 

Tlie Interactive Direction section is used to tabulate teaching 
patterns in one or more ways depending on the teacher's or observer's 
purpose. Simple tally marks can be used to code the number of times 
various strategies were used by a teacher. This will give an indication 
of the levels of questioning used most frequently by the teacher. An 
attempt can be made to code each question (Q) or statement (S) according 
to its logic and level, i«t. , deductive (d)/inductive (i). This would be 
difficult to do unless there was a clear indication of the logic of the 
instructional strategy from the outset of the lesson. If a teacher is 
interested in the interaction of teacher and pupils ^ this information 
can be gained by using the "Analyzing Interactive Strategies in a 
Discourse Unit" scale and the DELTA taxonomy. 

The titles indicating the levels of interactive strategies are 
arranged according to the "DELTA Taxonomies of Comprehension Abilities 
smd Interactive Strategies" with a few modifications. 

Line 1, Initiating , is used to indicate the manner in which the 
teacher begins the lesson. One or two words indicating how the teacher 
began the lesson would be noted here. 
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Line 2, ractual > includes the statiag, repeating, identifying, 

I 

listing, recalling, holding, md requesting categories of the DELTA 

taxonomy. It is tallied vhen the teacher focuses attention on lihe 

elements (sounds, letteri, vords, etc,) used to develop the lesson. 

Exaaiple : Read these vords. ^ 

What letter is the same in each of these vords? 
Where do you see the letter? 

Line 3, Examining , through Line 9j Generalizing , constittite the 

interpretive levels of the Interactive Strategies. At these levels the 

teacher modifies the "facts" hy analyzing, reconstructing, or inferring 

relationships. 

Line 3', Examining , includes checking, distinguishing, inspecting, 

I 

and detecting information for exploring relationships vlthin the factual 

information of the lesson. 

Example : What sound does this vovel make in this word? 
In this one? In this one? 

Is there any clue to vhy these letters all make 
this sound? 

Line 1*, Clarifying , indicates a comment or a requestloning on a 

response to better define the idea. This may indicate the concept has 

not been fully formed by the pupils. 

Example : Say the vords again. 

What sounds do these letters all make? 

Line 5, Furthering , is used vlth one child to develop his idea. 

There is no problem vlth understanding his thought but the cuestions 

and/or statements are designed tr) probe more deeply for relationships 

and/or substantiation* 

Example: What sotind did you say this letter makes? 
When does this letter make this soTind? 
Is this the only sound this letter makes? 
Why doesn't it make this other sound in these vords? 
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Line 6, Chaining , Indicates the establishment of relationships between 
the questions, comments, and responses of the participants. It helps to 
tie the information together to insure that all the pupils are compre- 
hending the lesson. 

Example : Do you agree that this letter has this sound in 
this word? Why? 

What do you see in all these vords that has that 
sound? Why does it? 

Line 7, Sunaarizlng , is used to review the salient points of vhat 

has taken place so that the parts can be unified and readied for the 

formulation of the concept, generalization or a review of the concept or 

generalization if a deductive strategy has been employed. 

Example : Say the words again. 

What sounds do the letters make? 

Where are the letters located? 

Does the letter make this sound when it is in 
this place in the word? 

When does this letter represent the sound that it 
has in this word? ^ 

Line 8, Conceptualizing , is not a specific interactive strategy except 

in the broad sense of resulting from the interaction with the information 

discussed by the group. It is included at this point to focus upon the 

concept that is being developed. At some point, usually, following 

summarizing a child will formulate the concept being taught. Thii may 

not remain clear to him for long since the forgetting curve takes its 

toll, but at some point in a lesson the observer or teacher feels that a 

certain question or statement brought forth the concept the child has been 

working out. 

EMfflple : Who can tell me what he knows from this? 

When a word begins with this letter, what do we 
^ know about its sound? 

ERIC 
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Line 9» Generalizing ^ is tallied vhen the questions or comments 
establish the general statements and principles tb^t the lesson i* 
focusing upon. 

Escample ; Is there a reason this letter makes this sound in 
these vords? 

What does this letter say vhen you hare words that 
begin this way? 

When does this letter represent the sound in 
this word? 

Lines 8 and 9> Conceptualizing and Generalizing, are the end of the 
interpretive section of the Interactive Direction . Line 8, Conceptualizing, 
Is used at the end of a content lesson when the concept has been formulated. 
Line 9» Generalizing, is used at the end of a generalization lesson when 
the generalization has been formulated. 

Lines 10, 11, and 12, Analyzing, Organizitifc and Synthesizing, are 
reserved for a Decoding Strategy lesson* These focus on the strategies 
used when a child is being taxjg^ht specific dedoding strategies. Other 
lines may be tabulated If needed, but the main focus will be on lines 
10, 11, and 12. 

Line 10, Analyzing , is used when the teacher has the child exsmine 

vords for content and components of his decoding strategies by focusing 

attention upon them. 

Example : Do you recognize any parts in the i^ord? 
Tfltjat does the word begin with? 
How will it start? 

Line 11, Organi7;inK » consists of ordering or grouping the elements 

of the words in order to aneilyze or to make a synthesis. 

Ebcampl e ; What do you look at first when you don't know 
a word? 

If you can't figure out that part, what else do 
you look for? 
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Line 12, Synthesizing > la nsed when the questions or statements are 

directed towards having the child comhine the word elements Into a possible 

whole hoth morphologiceilly and semantlcally* 

Examples : Say this part and this part. 

Now put those parts together and say them. 

Lines 13 and ih^ Wllllzlng and Assessliig, constitute the Applicative 
level of the DELTA taxonomy. ^ 

Line 13, Utilizing , Indicates that a child is manipulating or trans- 
forming information, concepts, generalizations, and principles in order 
to arrive at possible solutions to decoding problems. 

Ejcaatples : If you come to a word having this letter in this 
position (eMlronment ) , what sound will you 
try first? , 

Line ll*. Assessing , is used when the teacher is asking questions 

triggering critical evaluation of solutions, their consequences and the 

consideration of alternative interpretations and solutions. 

Examples : When does this letter represent this sound in 
this word? 

When does this letter represent another sound? 

How will you know when to use this letter 
sound in a word? 

The Interactive Direction section is flexible and should be used to 
meet the need of the teacher* It is designed to give only gross indica- 
tions of the instructional and interactive strategies utilized by a 
teacher. The factual, interpretive, and applicative dimensions of the 
DELTA taxonomy are matched with lines 2, 3-9 » and 13-1 1* respectively. 
Lines 10-12 are inf^luded for the tabiLLation of decoding strategy leBsons 
only. They may, however, be matched with the cognitive domain at the 
interpretive level of the taxonomy. 

ERIC 
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The remainder of the instrument provides a small amotmt of room for 
writing comments about the lesson as a vhole. The titles of the sections 
are clear enough as to their uses. Space has been left for the teacher 
to list the ntmber of pupils he is working with on the line indicated 
for Orgajiization. Learning strategies have not been clearly identified 
but the space can be used if it is apparent how a pupil is processing the 
information he confronts in the lesson. 

Alternative Uses 

1. The instrument can be used to give a teacher an overall impression 
of a lesson, including: 

a) the sharpness of focus on the main emphasis of the lesson 
to be learned 

b) the amount of materia?, covered vs. that intended 

c) the direction and levels of instructional and interaction 
strategies 

d) an awareness of changes that can be made to increase the 
teaching effectiveness of the content, generalizations, and 
decoding strategies 

e) the opportunity to evaluate the effectiveness of his 
instructional and interactive strategies and the know- 
ledge the pupils have mastered. 

2. The content and decoding strategy section of the instnment can 
be reorganized to use with individual children as a redord of their 
maitary of content and decoding skills. 

3. The Interactive Direction section can be used to tally more 
carefully the strategies a teacher uses if attention is only directed to 
the questions and statements of the teacher. 

It is important to note that the major value of this instrument is to 
record as much information of a decoding lesson as possible for the teacher *s 
anatlysis of her inatructional procedxi^:'i'S and objectives. 
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Pron: Robert Ruddell and Helen Bacon 

To: DI^TA Staff 
Date: June 18, 1970 
bjGct: Planning for DEITA to be held August 17 - September 4, 1970 



August 17 
Monday 

8:50-10:00 
10:00-10:30 Coffee 
10:30-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1:45-2:00 Vibrations 



Aujjust 18 
Tuesday 

0:30-10:00 
10:00-10:30 Coffee 
10:30-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1:45-2:00 Vibrations 

August ^19 
Wednesday 

8:30-10:00 
10:00-10:30 Coffee 
10:30-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1 :45- 2;00 Vibrations 

AUfjust 20 
Thursday 

8:30-10:00 
10:00-10:30 Coffee 
10:30-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1 :45-2 : 00 Vibrations_ 

Au^st""2i 

Friday 



8:30-10:00 
10:00-10:50 Coffee 
10:30-12?00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 

'^o"^"ls45 
ERIC"2s00 Vibrations 



Su^^^ested Activities 



Robert Ruddell introducing the Institute 
"Contributions froj the Disciplines for 
, a Readin^^-Language Curriculu.a" 
DELTA Staff in onall groups : 

-objectives of reading-language 
instruction 

-material exsinination 
Reading for teachers (one article in 

preparation for next day)? 

V/alter Lobajti "Instructional Objectives 

and the Language Curriculum" 
DELTA Staff in small groups; 

- objectives 

-material examination 
Reading? 



Robert Ruddell "A Pramework for the 
Language Experience Curriculum" 

DELTA Staff in anall groups: 
-using the frauieworlc 
-examination of formal (STS-Priraary 
Cooperative) and inforraal tests 

Reading 



Kenneth Johnson "II on-standard English 
and Reading-Lmguage Instruction" 

DEIJONSTRATIOil LESSOK 

DELTA Staff in sraall groups: 

-attitudes toward geogi"-a.phical and 

social dialects 
-oral language analysis 

Reading? 



Roading-LEQiguage Curri culuin" 
"Jaaa cuid Descriptive 



Helen 3acon "Oral and Written Expression 

and the 
Herb V/on^ 

Language'-' 
mi OK STRATI Oil LlilSSOM 
DELTA Staff in Su^ai groups: 

-oral language analysis 

-written language analysis and the 
instructional program 
Reading? 
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Monday 

8:50-10:00 
10:00-10:50 Coffee 
10:50-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1:45-2:00 Vibrations 

August 25 
Tuesday 

8:50-10:00 
10:00-10:50 Coffee 
10:50-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1:45-2:00 Vibrations 



Au<;^ust 26 
Wednesday 

8:50-10:00 
10:00-10:50 Coffee 
10:50-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1:45-2:00 Vibrations 



August 27 
Thursday 

8:50-10:00 
10:00-10:50 Coffee 
10:50-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1:45-2:00 Vibrations 



August 28 
Friday 

8:50-10:00 
10:00-10:50 Coffee 
10:50-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1:45-2:00 Vibrations 
o 
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suggested Activities 



Sara Lundsteen "Building A Thinking 

Skills Curriculum" 
DEMOLISTnATIOi; LESSON 
DELTA Staff in Sinall groups: 

-exainination of thinking levels 
through oral and written expression 
Reading? 



Constance I.IcCullough "Developing 

COiiiprehension Skills in the Classroom" 

Helen Bacon "Critical Thinidng Skills - 
A Classroom Ta:<:onoray" 

DElvlOKSTRATIOi: LESSOLi . 

DELTA Staff in small groups; 

-using questions to develop critical 
thinking 

Reading? 



Alan DundGS "Folklore^ A Mirror of the Culture" 



Janet Strothnian "Story Telling" 

DEMONSTRATION LESSON 

DELTA Staff in Siaall groups: 

-children ' s books 
Reading? 



Virginia Reid "Using Films as Literary 

Experience^"-. 
Charles Gillman 
DE:iOi\-STRATION LESSON 
DELTA Staff in small groups: 

-films and photographs as oral and 
YiTitten stimulus for reading- 
language development 
Reading? 



Lorraine Moi^gan "Developing Word Attack 
in the Language Experience Curriculum" 

DEMONSTRATION LESSON^ 

DELTA Staff in small groups: 

-v/ord attack analysis and Bank Street, 
Harper-Row, and language experiences 
-word attack games 

Reading? 



t 
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August 
:londay 



31 



Activities 



3:30^10:00 
10:00^10:30 Coffee 
10:30-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1:45-2:00 Vibrations 



September 1 
Tuesday 

8:30-10:00 
10:00-10:50 Coffee 
10:50-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1:45-2:00 Vibrations 

"Septer-iber 2 
Wednesday 

8:30-10:00 
10:00-10:30 Coffee 
10:50-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1:45-2:00 Vibr ations 
*^epte;nlDer' 3' 
Thursday 

8:30-10:00 
10:00-10:30 Coffee 
10:50-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45:1:45 

1:45-2:00 Vibrations 
September 4 
Priday 

8:30-10:00 
10:00-10:30 Coffee 
10:30-12:00 
12:00-12:45 Lunch 
12:45-1:45 

1:45-2:00 Vibrations 



Sesame iUiern '^Evaluating Ees.dln^ 
Progress" 

DE:.I0NSTHATI0N lesson - via video tape 
(evaluation and lan^^xiage experience) 



groups: 



teaching 



DELTA Staff in sm^ai 
-view May videos 
-video analysis- 
-demo 
Reading^ 
Russell Stauffer "Individualizing 
Instruction Thi'ough the Language 
Experience Ourriculuia" 
DE:.'I0KSTHATI0K LESSON - view video tape 

(individualizing^ Instruction) 
DELTA Staff in small groups: 
-view May videos 
-video analysis- 
• -demo teaching 

R eading? . 

Dolores Durkin "Hm/ Teachers Can Help 
Parents Aid Children's Reading- 
Language Develapment^' 

Moe Richmond 

DEMOKSTRATIOK LE£:^ON - via video tape 

(suggestions to parents) 
DELTA Staff in s;ii;all groups: 

-parent materials 
Reading? 



ilol'en^^acon "iceacing-jjc^nguage Develop- 
ment and the To^*tal Curriculum^* 



DELTA Staff in 
-formulating 



Simll groups: 
the lcin'Tua;?e 



curriculum at 



Washington 



experience 
school 



Robert Ruddell "Ttue Task j^iiead - Our 
Role in Developing the DELTA Model" 
DELTA Staff in siiyall groups: 
-planning the year ahead: 
teacher role 
DELTA staff role 
transfer to year two 
evaluating t^ie institute 



liotc: The lab school children will not be availaible 



O i; 
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during 



the last 



week of the institute; thus we must develop video lessons 
provide the classroom DEMO LESiJOK* 
Rocoiiiaionded reading for each day; then Xerox of 
Planning 
Planning; 



to 



reading 



ox DELTA staff activities in small gi^oups 
of DSiMO LESSONS, both real and vl-deo tape type 
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Appendlx M»l 



PRIMARY GRADE CHILDREN'S ORAL LANGUAGE DISCOURSE; 
A DESCRIPTION OF THEMATIC RELATIONS 



by Marilyn Buckley Hanf 
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Primary Grade Children's Oral Language Discourse: 
A Description of Thematic Relations 

ABSTRACT 
Marilyn Buckley Hanf 

This research focuses on the thematic relations 
within oral discourse of 40 primary g^^ade children. 
The children were selected cn criteria of grade, sex, 
race ctnd socio-economic st?,tus. Cooperating vjith 

-X- 

Project BSLTA, language samples from individual oral 
language interviews v^ere obtained for analysis. 

The five purposes of the study are to (1) investi- 
gate langiiage and thought through studying the thematic 
relations vrithin oral discourse; (2) to describe the 
distinctive features of discourse; (3) to create indices 
to neasui*e such features; (4) to apply such indices to 
children's language; and (5) to evaluate the measurements. 

The basic analytic device used in the study was the 
topic . A topic was defined as a cognitive act expressed 
through ajid influenced by language. The four distinctive 
features of oral discourse v^ere found to be: (1) discourse- 
manifests itself through a series of cognitive/linguistic 



Project D3LTA is a federally funded reading and 
language program directed by Dr. Robert Ruddell. 
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acts; (2) these acts are interrelated with each other and 
to the whole; (3) each act behaves as an agent of communi- 
cation; and (4) each act expresses a particular cognitive 
intent . 

Indices were constructed to measure the distinctive 
features of discourse. The feature of the cognitive/ 
linguistic act v/as accommodated through the index of the 
topic. This unit was defined as a v/ord or a group of 
words expressing a proposition and containing an implicit 
or explicit finite predicate. All of the child's language 
v/as segmented into units of topic. 

The commionication ujiit (loban, 1953) i an independent 
predication with all its modification, was also used to 
segment the language* 

The feature of relatedness was provided for by two 
techniques. One, the discourse v^as considered in its 
entirety. And two, an index of related grouping: was 
constructed to measure those units relating to each other. 

The feature of units acting 'as communicative agents 
was obliged through the index of main topics and levels 
of modification . If a unit acted as a subject, it was 
designated as a main topic. If, however, the unit acted 
as a detail supporting the main topic, it was classified 
as a particular level of modification. 

Lastly, the feature of units expressing cognitive 
roles was accommodated by the index of cof^nitive functions . 
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Each unit was described as to one of eleven cognitive 
intents; i.e., v/hether the unit described information, 
predicted information, judged information, and so forth. 
All cognitive intents were grouped into two classifica- 
tions; literal and interpretive. 

All the information resulting from application of 
these indices was transformed into a map: a graphic 
representation of the child's design of discourse. Pour 
designs v/ere found common to children's discourse: 
(l) plateau, (2) progressive, (3) balanced, and (4) 
varied. 

The findings resulting from application of the 
indices to children's language provided answers to the 
exploratory questions. The conclusions, a summary of 
the findings, follow. 

1. All children in the study, no matter what grade, 
race, sex or socio-economic status, express their dis- 
course in an organized manner. 

2.. All children in the study arrange their discourse 
in varying patterns of main topics and level of modifi- 
cation* 

J>. Children, on the average, express an idea by 
relating four topics together. Two of these topics, in 
general, are main topics and two are details supporting 
the topic. 
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4. All children in the study used both literal and 
interpretive cognitive functions. Neither function 



appeared as inherently more intellectually superior. 

5. Effective oral discourse has the attributes of 
appropriate fluency, balance of main topics and diff- 
erent levels of modification, and a variety of cognitive 
functions. 

6. Different children have different styles of dis- 
course. Girls, in particular the v;hite female, have a 
definite propensity towards elaborate discourse. Boys, 
on the other hand, express a direct and succinct style. 
This style is not less effective than the females'; it 
is only different. 

7. Racially, Black males, Black females and v^hite 
males seem to share the same style. The white female, 
as mentioned, expresses a unique style. 
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Appendix M-2 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES IN SELECTED READING 
PROGRAMS; A COMPARISON OF RECOMMENDED 
PROCEDURES FOR DEVELOPING 
DECODING SKILLS 



by Kenneth Hosklsson 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES IN SELECTED READING 
PROGRAMS: A COMPARISON OF RECOMMENDED 
PROCEDURES FOR DEVELOPING 
DECODING SKILLS 

ABSTRACT 
by 

Kenneth Iloskis son 

This study was designed to investigate the 
decoding lessons of reading programs in terms of the 
instructional strategies, interactive direction, and 
the relationships existing between them in potential 
teaching-learning situations. It focuses attention 
on one aspect of decoding-- the lessons suggested for 
teacher use, A detailed review was made of five 
reading programs in order to discover the percentage 
of lessons wi th either an expository or a guided- 
discovery strategy. The relationships existing 
between these strategies and the interactive direction 
categories of initiating, structuring, further 
processing, summarizing, and conceptualizing/ 
generalizing were also analyzed. 

Fifty lessons from each of the five reading 
progranis were analyzed. An instructional strategy 
checklist (page 6k) was developed to code the 

1 



questions and statements that the authors of a 
reading program suggest for teacher guidance. 

The first question investigated the possi- 
bility of classifying the instructional strategies 
of the selected reading programs as representative 
of an expository or a guided-discovery approach to 
teaching decoding content and skills . The findings 
indicated and it was concluded that the instructional 
strategies suggested for teacher use by the reading 
programs could be classified as representative of an 
expository or a guided-discovery approach. It was 
found that each lesson could be classified as having 
an expository or a guided-discovery tendency. It 
was also found that the instructional s trage ty pre- 
dominately employed by the reading programs was the 
expository approach. 

The second question at tempt ed to det ermine 
the interactive direction of the decoding lessons 
in the reading programs by categorizing the questions 
and statements suggested as guides to the teacher. 
The findings indicated and it was concluded that the 
interactive direction of the decoding lessons in the 
reading programs analyzed were in the categories of 
structuring and further processing. There was no 
clear evidence of the general existence of the other 
categories of interactive direction. 
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The third question exELmined the relationships 
existing between the suggested instructional strat- 
egies of the reading programs and the interactive 
direction dimension as determined by the statements 
and questions included for the teacher's guidance. 
The findings indicated and it was concluded that in 
these reading programs there was a definite relation- 
ship between the expository instructional strategy 
and the structuring category of the interactive 
direction dimension. When questions ajid statements 
were coded as structuring, they were most likely to 
be expository in nature. This was especially true 
of the Merrill Linguistic program. 

The application of the procedure developed 
in this study for the analysis of instructional 
strategies and interactive direction should generate 
valuable information for the selection of reading 
programs by those who are responsible for textbook 
adoption. 
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SOME RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TEACHER PROVISION FOR 
LEARNER INVOLVEMENT AND QUALITY OF LEARNER RESPONSE 



by JoEllyn Taylor 
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som relatioi;ghip3 sprwEM tmchkr provisioij for 

LliAIil^ti? IIJVOLViJMIil-JT MD QUALITY OF LEARIfER PSSPOIfSE 

ADGTR/iCT 
by 

JoEllyn Taylor 

Currently, much of the research in the field of educa- 
tion is pointing avay from a previous eniphasis on particular 
methods of teaching. Yne effect of the teacher, as a distinct 
perGonality, is receiving Bore and more attention, and investiga- 
tions are "beginning to focua on the teacher-student interactions 
OS the crucial point in learning. 

The problem under consideration in this investigation 
is one exemplified in the classroom by two distinct styles of 
teaching, content-centered amd learner centered-teachingi These 
two styles evolve from differing attitudes toward planning for 
children and how children learn. The content-centered teacher 
operates as if provision of accurate, well-organized inforr.a- 
tion is the role of the tcaciier. The learner-centered teacher 
operates as if provision of an open atmosphere for self-exprcsaion 
and interaction is the r^ost important thing she can do to aid 
learners. The difference lies in emphasis. The one emphasises 
content^ the other emphasizes learners. Neither is excluded. 

This study wuii designed to compare the differing be- 
haviors in these two types of teachers and to cxfimine the rcsul- 
gj^Q tant learning in both cases. Without administering treatment. 
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existing practices were assessed with respect to the hypothesis: 
A learner-centered curriculum can accomplish its own Hurranistic 
goals ^ vith no sacrifice to the traditional /.^oals of a content- 
centered curriculum, significantly oetter than a content-centered 
curriculum could accomplish both sets of goals. 

The subjects for the study were eight teachers and 
forty-eight 5-8 year old children. Each of the six children 
in a f-iven teacher* s group matches one child in each of the other 
seven groups as closely as possible, on listening comprehension 
performance, socio-econonic status, race and sex. 

A single literature selection, Fish is Fish , by Leo 
Lionni, was used as the vehicle , for the study. The teachers were 
asked to prepare a twenty minute story session with the six children, 
just as they would ordinarily present a book to their class. 
Teacher and student behavior was recorded via video tape. The 
recording was done in one physical setting for all groups, with 
conditions as similar as possible. 

Iimnediately following the story sessions the children 
were individually interviewed, to assess learning in the two areas, 
factual knowledge and applied or internalised knowledge. T'-'o 
persons were trained specifically for this task, and used only 
audio tape recorders to record responser. . 

Student responses and learning scores related to learner- 
centered teacher bchtivior vrere then compared to student responses 

and learning :3cores related to conlcnt-oonterod tetichor behavior. 
O —— 
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Teacher behavior was rated by an outside rater, as to its decree 
of faciliatation of involverient on the following levels: A - use 
of learner-initiated responses to further learning, B - request 
for learner responses, and C - domination by teacher. Student 
responses vere rated: 1. Initiates, 2. Responds, 3. Receives 
(attends), and h. Does not Receive (non-attentive, other-involve- 
ment • Interview responses as evidence of learning were measured 
on factual learning, and on internalized learning* 

The three measures, teacher behavior, students response 
arid student learning scores, were examined in terms of the hypo- 
thesis, statistically and descriptively. 

The investigation found that students' learning is 
indeed enhanced when the teacher faciliatates student involvement 
in the learning session. The teacher who exhibits behavior>''en- 
couraging learners to initiate coniments and questions, and at the 
same time, not acting to prohibit learner participation heightens 
the quality of pupil response and the degree of learning results. 

Correlations between learner-centered teacher behavior 
and student responses and scores were positive, and ranged from 
+.70 to +.67. Highest correlations occurred between l) learner- 
centered teacher behavior and students' quality of response 
(initiates/Besponds as opposed to Receives/Does not Peceivc), 
and 2) learner-centered teacher behavior and a high degree of 
factual learning. 

Differences between learner performances revealed few 
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significant differences. In moat inctanceis the hypothesis could 
not be decisively accepted or rejected, due to many tied scores. 
Tiie tied ocores resulted from an insufficient veightinc system 
on the internalized section of the interview instruir.ent. Tliey 
could not be eliminated in a saKiplin(x numbering only forty-eii^ht , 
so this condition caused the results to be inconclusive. The 
factual section of t]ie interview, which discriminated sufficiently, 
did reveal significant differences between the learner-centered 
teacher mid the content-centered teachers at the t002 level of 
significance. 

The findin^js lead to implicfitions for in-service and 
pre-scrvicc training of teachers, to consider an emphusis upon 
the learner, in contrast to the traditional emphasis upon curricu- 
lum. 



